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Tue work which we here lay before the public, is a renew- 
ed attempt to supply a Universalist periodical which shall rank, 
in some degree, with the religious Reviews and critical Maga- 
zines of other denominations. This want appears now so 
generally felt by our brethren throughout the country, that we 
have little apprehension of a failure in our undertaking, through 
lack of public interest. But we should do injustice to our- 
selves, did we not confess that when we consider the charac- 
ter which such a work must bear, we feel a painful distrust of 
our means and qualifications to discharge the responsibilities 
we assume Relying, however, on the encouragement which 
several experienced and approved writers have already given, 
and hoping for the assistance of others of the same class, we 
shall spare no pains, on our part, to make the publication an- 
swer the object proposed. It will consist chiefly of 

Explanations of Scriptural Texts, Phrases and Subjects ; 

Dissertations on points of Biblical Literature ; : 

Expositions, both argumentative and historical, of Religious 

Truth in general ; 

Reviews of such important Works as shall be deemed of 

special concern to Universalists ; and, at regular periods, 

A General Review of the existing State of our Doctrine and 

Denomination in this country, and, as far as practica- 
ble, in other countries. 

To articles of this description, the work will be for the 
most part confined, and from them derive its principal char- 
acter. We are unwilling, however, to follow the reigning 
fashion of similar periodicals so far as to exclude original pie- 
ces of poetry. If worthy of the title, they will enhance the 
interest of our pages, and cherish a refined and correct taste. 
Without promising, what we may be unable to furnish, a regu- 
lar list of new publications useful to the Biblical and religious 
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student, we shall occasionally insert notices of the most impor- 
tant that come to our knowledge. Of sermons, few, if any, 
will be admitted, since other vehicles of regular publication 
are now provided for them. [ 

From the foregoing Prospectus, it wil! be seen that this 
work cannot interfere with any of the periodicals existing at 
present among Universalists, nor in the least supersede their 
use. ‘To their respective editors and proprietors, we owe a 
grateful acknowledgement of the generous and active patron- 
age they have extended to us. Our only regret has been, 
that their anticipations have manifestly overrated the degree 
of excellence which we shall be able to give the work. For 
its imperfections we ask their indulgence, and that of our 
many brethren who have warmly befriended it; but, such as 
it is, we humbly commend it to the favor which it needs from 
all. And burying in silence, and as far as possible in oblivion, 
any grievance we may have suffered, we wish to be understood 
as directing to each in particular, the same expression of fra- 
ternal dependence that we address to the body in general. 

Nothing remains, but to state the principles on which the 
publication will be conducted, and to prescribe the manner in 
which we hope it will be executed. Though ao important 
error, or what we deem such, will be admitted withoutcensure, 
stil] we shall not hold ourselves amenable for every statement 
and idea which may be inserted from a contributor. But, in 
order to furnish our readers with the proper responsibility in 
all cases, it is expected that each writer will affix to his com- 
munications the initials of his name, so that he may be easily 
recognized. Personalities would, of course, be altogether 
out of piace. The style of the articles should be plain and 
correct, and at the same time engaging. Criticisms are apt to 
run into dry and tedious prosing ; but they ought to be ex- 
pressed in a manner as familiar and popular as the subjects 
will admit. An ostentatious display of learning should be 
wholly avoided, and even quotations from other tongues, 
where they are not absolutely necessary for illustration. In 
dogmatical and polemic pieces, the language should be tem- 
perate, without affecting, however, that fastidiousness which 
revolts at a full and hearty expression. 

Such are our views, which we doubt not our correspond- 
ents will second ; but how far we shall be able to attain them 
on our part, remains now to be proved, 


Boston, January 1st, 1883. 
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Articie I, 


The New Testament doctrine of Personal Righteousness ; 
or, of Faith and Works, with regard to Justification. 


Tuts has always been considered a very difficult subject. 
We hope its acknowledged intricacy may be pleaded in 
excuse for any defects or even slight mistakes which, it is by 
no means improbable, will be detected in the present Essay. 
For any important error, we ought not indeed to ask favor ; 
but in a case so complicate as this, we cannot flatter ourselves 
that every particular text will be explained and applied with 
perfect precision. If we but succeed to bring forth the gen- 
eral features, the outlines, of the doctrine into clear view, it 
will be all that we dare propose, or that we can rationally 
expect to accomplish. ‘ 


There are several expressions in the New Testament 
which seem, at first sight, to detract so much from the moral 
value of good works and human righteousness, that they are 
somewhat startling to a rational observer. ‘This, however, is 
far from being the case with the general tenor of the New 
Testament. Its usual language recognises, in the highest 
terms, the worth of virtue and obedience, in the sight of God; 
as anybody will discover by consulting its pages promiscuous- 
ly. Thus, our Saviour in his preaching lays the utmost stress 
on personal righteousness: Blessed, says he, are the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, &c., for they shall see God, and be called the chil- 
dren of God. ‘Whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Here he attaches 
the highest importance to our righteousness. The strait gate 
and narrow way that leadeth unto life, he designates in the 
following precept: ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ; for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ ‘By thy words,’ says he, ‘thou shalt be 
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justified ; and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ St. 
Peter tells Cornelius, ‘of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.’ To work 
righteousness is here represented as the sure means of finding 
acceptance with God. St. John says, ‘If ye know that he 
[Christ] is righteous, know ye that every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of him.’ ‘Little children,’ adds he, 
‘let no man deceive you; he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he [Christ] is righteous....... In this 
the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God.’ St. 
James inquires, ‘What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? 
.. . But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works 
is dead? Was not Abraham our father justified by works, 
when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar?... Ye 
see then how that 6y works a man is justified, and not by 
faith alone.’! : 

Such is the current language of the New Testament on 
this subject. And its propriety is manifest enough from the 
very nature of things. As to righteousness, we cannot con- 
ceive of it, except as personal; since it is nothing else than 
a certain state of one’s mind, a right exercise of his affections. 
We may indeed call a person righteous, on some other ground, 
or on no ground at all; but every body can see that calling 
him so, does not alter the fact. To express the whole ina 
mere truism: if a man is righteous, he is so; otherwise, he is 
not, call him what we please. It is also plain that he cannot 
be really justified in the sight of immutable truth, any farther 
than he is righteous. The self-existent, universal law of 
right requires conformity on his part; and to that law he must 
forever be amenable, while he continues a moral being. If 
he be sinful, so far he is guilty; and so far, of course, he is 
removed from justification, in the proper sense of this word. 
These statements appear self-evident ; and they illustrate the 
truth of the texts which we have quoted as specimens of the 
New Testament language on this subject. 


: Matt. v. 3—9, 19, 20; vii. 12—14; xii. 37. Acts x. 34, 35,—compare 
the entire chapter. 1 John ii. 29; iii. 7,10. James ii. 14—24. 
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But let us now proceed to the more difficult part of our 
task. We find it repeatedly said, in seeming contradiction to 
the foregoing, that ‘by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be 
justified.’ Again we read that ‘man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law.’ Such as went ‘about to establish 
their own righteousness,’ are said to have been ‘ignorant of 
God’s righteousness,’ and to have failed of attaining to the 
law of righteousness ‘ because they sought it not by faith, but 
as it were by the works of the law.’ An apostle tells us that 
he desires to be found in Christ, ‘ not having his own righteous- 
ness, which was of the law,’ and which he accounted but as 
‘loss,’ and as the most nauseous filth. And, as if to destroy 
all motive for practising what was so useless and even hurtful, 
he declares that ‘we are delivered from the law,’ as a woman 
is from her husband at his death; and that Christ hath 
‘blotted out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, taking it out of the way and 
nailing it to his cross.” 

It is well known that, by these and similar expressions, 
many have been led to decry all human righteousness as 
worthless and vile, as but ‘filthy rags,’ or indeed as existing 
only in the vain conceit of arrogant mortals. We have been 
told that it is impossible for us to attain any genuine righteous- 
ness, as we acquire other qualities, by our own endeavors; 
and that we can possess none which is, strictly speaking, per- 
sonal, or properly belonging to our individual character. All 
that we have been allowed to hope for, is, the righteousness 

-of Christ, either reckoned to our account by imputation, or 
else implanted in our minds by an immediate supernatural 
agency. Accordingly, it has been maintained that nothing we 
are able to do, can avail to our justification ; if justified at all, 
it must be by the arbitrary pleasure of the sovereign Judge, 
on some other ground than our works or personal virtue. 
Faith is, indeed, considered by many as a prescribed condi- 
tion of our being thus justified; and by others, as only the 
means by which we perceive and enjoy a justification already 
confirmed. But the doctrine of justification by faith in one of 
these senses, and not by our own righteousness in any sense 
whatsoever, has long been proclaimed a fundamental tenet of 
Christianity, without which no man can be saved. All who 


1 Rom. iii. 20, 28; vii. 16; ix. 30-32; x. 3. Gal. ii. 16. Philip. iii. 
8,9. Colos. ii. 13, 14. 
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reject it and all who are ignorant of it, are pronounced stran- 
gers to the gospel and enemies to God, how sincerely soever 
they believe in Christ and strive to obey his commands. 
And these conclusions are said to be drawn directly and ne- 
cessarily from that part of the New Testament language of 
which we last gave examples. 


That such a doctrine is not taught, even in the class of 
texts adduced, we shall take occasion to show, as well as 
that it is contrary to the general tenor of the Scriptures. But 
first we wish to point out the important fact, that whatever be 
the real meaning of the peculiar language in question, we 
must bring it under one of the two following descriptions: it 
was either so highly figurative as to be commonly expressed 
in phraseology entirely different; or, if literal, it was of so 
litle concern to people in general, that Christ and all his 
apostles but one, overlooked it in their teaching. For it isa 
remarkable circumstance. that we find none of them to have 
introduced it, at least in similar terms, except St. Paul. Now, 
were it such as the modern doctrine is represented, of such 
paramount importance and of such universal moment, should 
we not find it a favorite topic of the New Testament at large, 
especially of those discourses that were addressed to people for 
the purpose of converting them, or of pointing out the way of 
life? Was it not as necessary then as now to guard all classes 
of men against the damning, but very natural, mistake of seek- 
ing acceptance with God by working righteousness? We re- 
peat: whatever was the meaning of the language in question, 
it was such as St. Paul alone appears to have had occasion to 
teach in the terms proposed. Neither the rest of the apostles 
and writers of the New Testament, nor the several disciples 
and converts whose incidental remarks and discourses are 
there preserved, nor our Saviour himself, ever employed that 
phraseology in all their instructions, public or private, to 
inquirers, to their followers, to the multitude, nor in all their 
reproofs and warnings to their enemies. They were utter 
strangers to it. We mention this fact as showing, not that 
St. Paul’s doctrine here was either incorrect or useless, but 
that it was not a subject which needed to be thus explained 
and enforced on ordinary occasions. It was very different, in 
this respect, from the modern doctrine. Let this circumstance 
have its due weight. 
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Another circumstance, still more significant, is, that St. 
Paul himself never introduced that language, except on occa- 
sions of one kind only. They were occasions, however, with 
which he, as apostle to the Gentiles, was very conversant ; 
we mean those on which he came in contact with, the notion, 
so prevalent in his day, that it was still necessary to be cir- 
cumcised and to observe the rituals of the Mosaic law. When, 
on the other hand, this error was out of view, he himself used 
none of that phraseology: witness his speech before the 
Areopagus at Athens, his farewell address to the elders of the 
Epbesian church, his defence before king Agrippa, his two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, those to the Thessalonians, and 
the principal part of several others. The only places in 
which we do find it, are, his exhortation to the Jews in the 
synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia ;* his Epistle to the Romans, 
where he argued the case at large between the Jew and the 
Gentile ; his Epistle to the Galatians, who had been partially 
drawn over to Judaism; and his Epistle to the Hebrews,? or 
Jewish Christians. Add to these a solitary expression or two 
which may possibly come under this head, in his epistles 
severally to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Timothy 
and Titus; in all of which last named cases, however, the 
context refers expressly to the Mosaic law and its peculiari- 
ties.? 

Now, this remarkable combination of circumstances can 
hardly be regarded as accidental. It indicates pretty clearly 
that the subject in question had such a bearing on the con- 
troversy which then raged about the observance of the Jewish 
rituals, that most of its importance was derived from that 
relation. And that such was in fact the case, will plainly 
appear, on considering the several views which the apostle has 
given of the law, of its righteousness, and of its deeds or 
works. To this survey we shall now proceed; quoting all 
the leading passages in which he has introduced those topics, - 
pointing out their connexions and the circumstances that dic- 
tated them, and interspersing such remarks as may appear 
necessary to the illustration of the whole, 


1 Acts xiii. 38, 39; compare ver. 14—16, &e. ? It may be well to ob- 
serve, once for all, that who was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
is by no means certain. Butas the question is not material to our present 
subject, we follow the common custom of ascribing it to St. Paul. 

3'Eph. ii.8, 9; compare ver. 11—15. Philip. ii. 2—9. Colos. ii. 8—24, 1 
Tim. i. 8,9; compare ver.4—7. Titus iii. 4,5; compare ver. 9. 
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A noted text is the following, in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians: ‘—that I may win Christ, and be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.1 What did St. Paul here mean by his 
“own righteousness which is of the law?’ personal righteous- 
ness, moral virtue? Did he wish to be destitute of this? 
For, whatever it was, he desired to be found ‘ not having’ it. 
The phrase itself seems to define his meaning clearly enough : 
it was that peculiar righteousness which was ‘of the law,’ or 
which consisted in Jewish privileges and the observance of le- 
gal rites. ‘The preceding context shows it to be that in which 
he himself had been blameless while a Pharisee and a wicked 
persecutor, (of course, it was not moral virtue,) and which he 
now regarded as ‘ loss’ and as filth: ‘If any man thinketh he 
hath whereof to trust in the flesh, | more: circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews ; touching the law, a Pharisee ; con- 
cerning zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the rghteous- 
ness which is in the law, blameless. But what things were 
gain to me, those [ counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, and 
I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss 
of all things, and do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own righteous- 
ness which is of the law,’ &c. &c. Brought up in ‘the Jew- 
ish religion,’ and ‘ profiting in it above many his equals,’ he 
naturally retained much of their religious phraseology, espe- 
cially as it was perpetually obtruded on his attention by the 
controversies in which he was engaged with them. They 
called the observance of the Mosaic prescriptions, righteous- 
ness; and he likewise had been accustomed so to call it, 
and to glory in it as such. With regard to this righteousness 
he had formerly been ‘ blameless,’ and like other Pharisees, 
he had esteeined it ‘ gain.” But now he counted it as ‘ loss,’ 
and utterly discarding it, endeavored to attain the true righte- 
ousness which the gospel enjoined. If it be asked, why he 
introduced the subject of the Jewish rituals while writing to 
the Philippians, a Gentile church, the answer is, he was cau- 
toning them against the teachers of circumcision; as we dis- 


’ Philip. ii, 8, 9 
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cover by the words immediately preceding those just quoted : 
‘ Beware,’ says he, ‘of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of 
the concision [or, circumcision.] For we are the circumcision 
which- worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh. ‘Though [ might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If any man thinketh he hath 
whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more ;? &c. &c. Such 
is the context, and such the meaning, of this noted passage. 


In illustrating the other passages on this point, we may find 
it advantageous to arrange them in classes. Let it be observ- 
ed, then, that there are two respects in which ‘the righteous- 
ness and deeds of the law,’ or what was commonly so called, 
were widely distinguished from righteousness in the proper 
sense of this word, and of course from all that Gould avail to 
real justification. 


I. In the first place, they consisted, as we have seen, 
chiefly in certain privileges of birth, and in a routine of cere- 
monial observances. ‘To be born of Hebrew parents, and 
thus to ‘ have Abrabam for their father,’ was supposed by the 
. Jews to convey a degree of holiness. They also ‘trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous,’ on account of ¢ fasting 
twice in the week and paying tithes of all they possessed.’ 
Such were their boasted qualifications. Now, that everything 
of this kind fell altogether short of moral virtue, none will 
doubt, at the present day. And this pervading defect in the 
legal righteousness is clearly pointed out by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews; whose prepossessions, unlike ours, 
would naturally lead them to overlook the failing, and to fancy 
some inherent worth in performances which they had been ac- 
customed from their childhood to deem so sacred. Having 
mentioned at some length the ‘ordinances of divine service’ 
under the old covenant, he reminds them that ‘both the gifts 
and sacrifices which were offered’ in those times, ‘could not 
make him that did the service perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience ; which stood only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings and carnal ordinances imposed on them until the 
time of reformation.’ But, adds he, Christ having come and 
entered the holy place, even into heaven itself, shall es 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.’ * 

: 


1 Heb. ix. 9-14; compare 1-9. 
2 
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A purified conscience and the true service of the living God, 
constituted that genuine righteousness which the law, with its 
‘meats and drinks and divers washings and carnal ordinances,’ 
could manifestly never reach. It was partly, if not wholly, on 
account of this defect, that the apostle, in another place, re- 
minds the Hebrews that perfection did not come by the Levit- 
ical priesthood, under whici the law was received, and that 
there was ‘a disannulling of the commandment going hefore, 
for the weakness and wnprofitableness thereof. For, the law 
made nothing perfect; but the bringing in of a better hope 
did, by which we draw nigh unto God.” Again, he says to 
them, concerning the Mosaic rites, ‘ The law, having a shadow 
of good things to come, and not the very image of the things, 
can never, with those sacrifices which they offered year by 
year continually, make the comers thereunto perfect... .. 
For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins. Wherefore, when he [Christ] cometh into 
the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast thou prepared me. In burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices for sin, thou hast had no pleasure; then said I, Lo 
I come, (in the volume of the book it is written of me,) to do 
thy will, OQ God. And the apostle goes on to say that by 
this will we are sanctified ; and that Christ by one offering 
hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.‘ It is evi- 
dently his object here to show that while the ministry of 
Christ cleansed the conscience and sanctified the heart, the 
services of the law were wholly inefficient to this purpose, be- 
cause they were merely carnal ordinances. Everybody dis- 
covers, at once, that such ceremonies could not take away 
sin ; they had no sanctifying influence. 

It was to this material defect that St. Pau! seems to have 
referred, On one occasion at least, when he so earnestly in- 
sisted that ‘man is not justified by the works of the law :’ 
meaning, as the context shows, the rituals of the law. We 
allude to the passage in his Epistle to the Galatians, where he 
gives an account of his reproving St. Peter at Antioch. The 


1} With this suggestion compare Christ’s words to the woman of Sama- 
ria; ‘The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father, . . . . But the hour cometh and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him.’—John iy. 21-23. 

? Heb. vii. 11-19. 3 Heb. x. 1-7. 4 See verses 10, 14, 16, 22. 
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circumstances were the following: When St. Peter visited 
the Gentile church in that city, he at first neglected the Mosa- 
ic ordinances, associating freely with the uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles, and eating with them; all contrary to the regulations of 
the law, had they been in force. But afterwards, some of the 
Jewish Christians arriving there from Jerusalem, he suddenly 
changed his practice, through fear of these circumcised and 
bigoted brethren. He separated himself from the uncireum- 
cised believers, and with the rest of his Jewish associates, 
lived according to the law. St. Paul, who was present, could 
not endure this dissimulation, and said to him before them all, 
‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Geniiles, 
[for so Peter himself had done,| and not as do the Jews, why 
compellest thou—[as he did, by his present example,| why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? We, 
who are Jews by nature, and not sianers of the Gentiles, 
knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Je- 
sus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law; for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.” Here, the connexion of the argu- 
ment determines what St. Paul meant by the works of the 
law: they were those which St. Peter had at first properly 
neglected, but afterwards rigidly observed, out of servility to 
his circumcised brethren, and which he was thus, by his dis- 
simulation, unjustly forcing upon the Gentile believers. ‘They 
were not moral virtues ; for these were indispensable in the 
case both of the circumcised and of the uncircumcised. ‘They 
were, on the contrary, those observances which could not pu- 
rify the conscience, and which were wholly useless, even with 
the Jews, since the abrogation of the Mosaic service. 

These ceremonial ordinances, it is well known, formed the 
larger part of the law; and there can be no question that it was 
these only which were repealed under the gospel dispensation. 
Accordingly, whenever we read of the ‘disannulling of the 
commandment,’ ‘ blotting it out,’ ‘ taking it away,’ Wc. it is to 
these exclusively that we must refer the expressions, and not 
to any moral obligations, which can never be suspended. 
Thus, St. Paul says to the Colossians, who were Gentiles, 
‘You, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your 


1 Gal. ii. 14-16; compare the preceding part of the chapter. 
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flesh, hath he [God] quickened together with him [Christ,] 
having forgiven you all trespasses; blotting out the hand writ- 
ing of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to 
us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross ; and hav- 
ing spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it.’ Whatthese written ordi- 
nances were, which had been thus blotted out, may be seen in 
the very next words, in which the apostle makes an application 
of his foregoing statement: ‘ Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy-day, or of the new- 
moon, orof the sabbath-days; which are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is of Christ.’ And he adds, ‘ Wherefore, 
if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinan- 
ces, (—touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to per- 
ish with the using,—) after the commandments and doctrines 
of men?’ ‘These ordinances, abstractly considered, were 
worthless ; and being repealed under the gospel, they stood at 
present on the authority, not of God, but of men. ‘The prac- 
tice of them therefore could neither constitute true righteous- 
ness, nor avail to divine acceptance. 

We have now pointed out the first and to us the most pal- 
pable defect in the righteousness and works of the law, so 
called. 


II. But, in the second place, it should be remembered that 
notwithstanding the law was composed, for the most part, of 
ceremonial prescriptions and civil institutes, which, be it ob- 
served, were the chief matters of attention among its follow- 
ers,” still it contained several commands which were purely 
moral and religious in the higher sense of this epithet. Now, 
with regard even to these latter and nobler requirements, St. 
Paul seems to have recognized another defect, arising from the 
very character of a written system of bare rules. There was 
an essential weakness, an impotence, in the law, on account of 
its being a mere code of duties, announcing rewards and pun- 


2 Colos, ii, 13-15. 

* So Christ represents : ‘ Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye pay tithe of mint, anise and cummin, and have omitted the weight- 
ler matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.’—Matt. xxiii. 23. Wo 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, 
pads a pretence make long prayer.’—Verse 14. See also Luke xviii. 
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ishments indeed, but supplying no living principle of righteous- 
ness in the heart, even when it enjoined piety and virtue. 
Holding forth those motives only which restrain the actions 
without purifying the affections, it left its votaries to-a sort of 
mechanical performance of its precepts. To use a favorite ex- 
pression of the apostle, it led them by the letter, and not by 
the spirit. Though it prescribed some spiritual duties, yet to 
its adherents it was still but a mere ‘ letter ;’ while, on the oth- 
er hand, the doctrine of Christ was < spirit and life.’ Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul says, ‘we are delivered from the law, that be- 
ing dead, [or, being dead to that] wherein we were held ; that 
we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter.’ This distinction, which may at first seem a little 
too refined, will appear sufficiently important if we reflect how 
heartless would be the character of one who should take, say, 
the best code of civil law under heaven, and, studying it, act 
by act, make it the chief directory of his social life, governed 
by no higher principle, but striving to regulate his conduct 
merely by the written precept, and caring nothing for conse- 
quences so long as he adhered to the letter of the statute! Any 
collection whatsoever of bare precepts, in the form of written 
law, can avail but little towards constituting a good citizen : its 
use is, at the best, rather negative. As St. Paul says of the 
Mosaic law, it ‘is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners.’ * 
Accordingly, all duties performed merely after the letter of the 
_law, were but ‘ dead works,’ since they lacked the living prin- 
ciple which alone could render them valuable in a moral re- 
spect. It was probably on this account that the apostle says 
to the Galatians, that ‘if there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness should have been by 
the law :’ 3 meaning evidently that it was impossible for any such 
law to produce genuine righteousness. We must, however, 
understand him to confine this remark exclusively to written 
collections of mere precepts, such as was the Mosaic ; for there 
is a law of a different kind, mentioned by him in other places, 
which does give life and righteousness: ‘the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus,’* called again ‘the law of the mind,’ ® 
‘ the law of faith,’ © and by St. James, ‘ the perfect law of lib- 


1 Rom. vii. 6. 21 Tim.i. 9; compare 4-9. 3 Gal. iii. 21. 
4 Rom. viii. 2. 5 Rom. vii. 23. 6 Rom. iij. 27. 
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erty.’2_ "This was, doubtless, that divine law which the gospel 
of Christ constituted in the mind of the believer ; not only in- 
dicating the duties to be discharged, but, by means of its puri- 
fying doctrines, producing the very disposition necessary to 
their cordial performance. To this radical difference between 
the law of Moses and that of the gospel, between the first cov- 
enant and the second, St. Paul refers, when he tells the He- 
brews, ¢ if that first covenant had been faultless, then should no 
place have been sought for the second. For, finding fault 
with them, he saith, Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah : not according to the covenant which 
I made with their fathers in the day when I took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they con- 
tinued not in my covenant, and | regarded them not, saith the 
Lord. For this is the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write them tn their hearts ; and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people ; and they 
shall not teach every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, know the Lord; for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to their unrighte- 
ousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more.’* Here the apostle lays it down as one of the charac- 
teristics of the gospel, in contradistinction from those of the 
Mosaic covenant, that God would put his laws into the minds 
and write them in the hearts of the people. Of course, the 
legal dispensation was not calculated to produce that internal 
conformity, which alone is genuine righteousness. By some 
of its precepts it required holiness, which, however, it did not 
supply the means of attaining : it condemned sins, without tak- 
ing them away, and by this inefficient check only exposed their 
malignity. On this defective operation of the written law, St. 
Paul seems to have founded the following remarks to the Ro- 
mans: ‘ What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God for- 
bid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law; for I had not 
known lust except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet. 
But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me 
all manner of concupiscence. For without the law, sin was 
dead. For I was alive without the law once; but when the 


1 James i. 25. * Heb. viii. 7-12. 
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commandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the com- 
mandment which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death ; 
for sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me 
and by it slew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy and just and good. Was then that which is 
good, made death unto me? God forbid; but sin, that it 
might appear sin, working death in me by that which is good ; 
that sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful. 
For we know that the law is spiritual [that is, enjoins spiritu- 
al service, +} but I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which 
I do, L allow not; for what I would, that do I not; but what I 
hate, that do I. If then I do that which I would not, [ con- 
sent unto the law that it is good.’ &c.* ‘That the law, here 
treated of, was the Mosaic, is evident both from the foregoing 
part of the chapter, and from the succeeding context which 
runs into the next chapter.? The object of the apostle was 
to remind his brethren that this former body of rules, which he 
had just called ‘ the oldness of the letter,’ did not, even in its no- 
bler parts, either remove or prevent sinful affections. In the 
conclusion, which follows, he directs his readers to the gospel 
as alone supplying the desired relief ; and at the same time in- 
timates that the inefficacy of the law to this purpose, arose 
from its not affording the spirit of righteousness: it left its vo- 
taries, after all their outward coinpliance, carnally minded, and 
of course opposed to God. ‘There is therefore,’ says he, 
‘now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. For the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death. For what the law [of Moses] could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who walic not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For 
‘they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; 
but they that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. For 
to be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be.’* This carnal mindedness the written law supplied 
no power to overcome ; and so long as it prevailed, it was in 


1 See Macknight’s Note on Rom. vii. 14. : Rom. vii. 7-16. 
3 Compare vii. 1, 2, 4, 6, &c. 5 vill. 3. 4 Rom, viii. 1-7. 
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vain to prescribe bare precepts of righteousness, since they 
would be observed, at best, only in appearance, and with a 
wrong state of the affections. ‘That very carnal mindedness 
itself was death, was enmity against God, and could not in 
truth obey the law. There was a necessity for its being sub- 
dued ; and this was to be effected by ‘ the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,’ in other words, by faith in the gospel, 
which wrought by love and purified the heart. 

Such, then, was the second defect of importance in the Mo- 
saic law, with regard to a capacity of producing genuine right- 
eousness and justification. Though at present but seldom 
considered, St. Paul, we have seen, frequently recognized it. 


Thus far we have shown, first, that the law was, for the 
most part, composed of rituals which could never affect the 
conscience nor be ranked as virtues; and secondly, that even 
in its purely moral requirements, it operated but as a life- 
less Jetter, because it did not inspire the disposition necessary 
to hearty obedience. 

Now, from both of these peculiarities a consequence neces- 
sarily flowed, which St. Paul has often mentioned, and which 
we may stop to point out before we proceed to another and 
more important result. 

The law was a yoke of bondage, and all its votaries were in 
servitude. ‘That such was the case, will be readily perceived, 
from the number and burdensome nature of its rituals. Its 
meats and drinks, fasts and feasts, washings and _purifyings, 
offerings and sacrifices, and its intricate regulations of social 
intercourse and of domestic life, formed an endless round of 
tedious services, which it required the utmost vigilance to ob- 
serve, and patience to endure. When, therefore, the Jewish 
Christians contended, in the council of Jerusalem, that they 
ought to require the Gentile believers to be circumcised and 
to keep the law of Moses, St. Peter rose and demanded, 
‘Why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ??} 
This oppressive servitude is more particularly mentioned by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, whom he reproves for 
their inclination to Judaism. Having represented the subjects 
of the law as children shut up under a schoolmaster, and be- 
lievers in Christ, on the other hand, as Abraham’s seed and 
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heirs according to the promise,! he proceeds: ‘Now I say 
that the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant, though he be Jord of all; but is under tutors and gov- 
ernors, ull the time appointed of the Father. Even so we, 
when we were children, were in bondage under the elements 
of the world, (that is, under the law, for so he uses the phrase.) 
But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
ofsponsiis dua. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a 
son; and if a son, then an heir of God through Christ... .. 
How turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. 1 am afraid of you, lest [| have 
bestowed upon you labor in vain.’ What were the weak and 
beggarly elements to which they turned? what was the bond- 
age they sought? The answer is found in the next words, 
‘Ye observe days and months,’ &c. plainly referring to- the 
rituals of the law. These, then, constituted the yoke of bond- 
age. 
If we mistake not, however, the apostle sometimes alluded 
to the entire law, including even its moral precepts, when he 
spoke of it, as a rule of servitude ; and this, on account of its 
governing by the letter, as we have already shown, and not by 
the spirit. While the gospel, by first imparting its own prin- 
ciples to the minds of its believers, enabled them of course to 
act freely in obedience, because they acted from the disposi- 
tion of their hearts, the law on the contrary bound its subjects 
down to the written directory which it compelled them to 
copy, not by the influence of a spiritual principle, but by the 
extraneous force of penalties and promises. The obedience, 
therefore, of the gospel, was freedom ; the service of the law, 
bondage. This distinction, the apostle appears to have had in 
view, when he said to the Romans, ‘ But now we are delivered 
from the law, that being dead (or, being dead to that) wherein 
we were held ; that we should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter.2* They had formerly been 
‘held’ by the ‘ letter,’ which they servilely followed ; but now 
they were ‘delivered’ from this irksome and slavish method,, 
by the influence of that ‘ spirit’? which led them voluntarily to, 
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fulfil the law, without the mechanical guidance of lifeless pre- 
scriptions. It was only from this heartless adherence to the 
letter, that they were released ; not from obligation to the vir- 
tues it enjomed. For that the apostle alluded, iD this place, 
to the moral part of the law, which cannot be abolished, rather 
than to the ceremonial, is evident from the next words: ‘ What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I had 
not known sin but by the law; for I had not known lust, ex- 
cept the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.’ And he pro- 
ceeds, in a passage already quoted at large, to maintain that 
the law was holy and just, and that it condemned sin, but could 
not remove it. 

In some places, again, in which he represents the law as a 
system of bondage, it is possible that he alludes at the same 
time both to the servitude imposed by its letter, and to the 
oppressive nature of its rituals. This may be the case in that 
noted allegory in his Epistle to the Galatians, where Hagar the 
bond maid, and Sarah the free woman, are said to denote the 
two covenants. And the same complex allusion is perhaps 
continued in the chapter next following.' Of this, however, the 
reader will judge. 


We must not close the illustration of St. Paul’s views of the 
law, without bringing under a more particular inspection, the 
most remarkable, and the most debated of all; we allude to 
the principle, recognized in a variety of forms, that the right- 
eousness which the Jaw actually enjoined, was nevertheless 
unatiainable by the means provided in the law. The law itself, 
was ‘holy, and just, and good;’ since, at the same time it 
prescribed a round of mere ceremonial observances, it also 
forbade evil affections, and required love to God and mankind. 
But, for reasons already explained to considerable length, it 
offered none of those high and appropriate motives, by which 
this internal conformity could be produced. It was not a min- 
istration of the spirit. On the contrary, it left its adherents 
still under the dominion of carnal mindedness; so that while 
they sought to follow the letter, they lacked the principle ne- 
cessary to real obedience. It was like an attempt to cleanse 
the stream, without purifying the fountain. This defect, as 
we have shown, the gospel supplied; for St. Paul certainly 
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held that ‘ the righteousness of the law,’ meaning that which it 
enjoined, ‘ might be fulfilled in those who walked not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. With those, however, who had no 
aid more effectual than that of the law, it was of course impos- 
sible to perform many of its requirements, or to attain its righ- 
teousness and consequent justification. Accordingly, St. Paul 
argues, that ‘as many as are of the works of the law, are un- 
der the curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things written in the book of the law, to do 
them. But,’ adds he, ‘that no man is justified by the law in 
the sight of God, is evident; for, The just shall live by faith. 
And the law is not of faith ; but (quoting the words of Moses,) 
The man that’ doeth them, shall live by them. Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us, (for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,) that the blessing of Abraliam might come on the Gen- 
tiles through Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise 
of the Spirit through faith.” By this Spirit, they fulfilled the 
righteousness of the law; while they who sought to accomplish 
it by the letter, necessarily faited. So the apostle observes in 
another place : ‘ What shall we say, then? That the Gentiles 
which followed not after righteousness, have attained to right- 
eousness, even the righteousness which is of faith ; but Israel, 
which followed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained 
to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? because they sought 
it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law..... 
For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves to the righteousness of God. For Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness, to every one that believeth. 
For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the law, 
That the man which doeth these things shall live by them. 
But the righteousness which is of faith, speaketh on this wise, 
(quoting and applying the words of Moses,) Say not in thine 
heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above;) or, Who shall descend into the deep?’ 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what 
saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart; (Deut. xxx. 12—14.) that is, the word of faith, 


1 Rom. viii. 4, See also ii. 26, 27; xiii. 8-10. Gal. v. 14, &e. 
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which we preach: that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart, man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth, 
confession is made unto salvation.1 Such was the difference 
between the method of the law on the one hand, and that of 
the gospel on the other, for attaining righteousness: the one 
sought it by the multiplication of outward acts, which, how 
numerous soever, could not answer a single spiritual require- 
ment; the other attained it by faith in Jesus Christ, which 
operated in the heart, and produced the internal conformity 
required. For, as we have already observed, even the moral 
parts of the law provided no efficient means for removing sin 
from the mind; and went no farther in effect than to condemn 
it, and thus to make its criniinality the more manifest. If we 
mistake not, it is to this difference between the operation of 
the law and that of the gospel, that St. Paul alludes, when he 
reminds the Romans that the several condemning declarations 
which the law utters, ‘it saith to them who are under the law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and the whole world be- 
come guilty before God. Therefore, by the deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God; for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets.” And he proceeds to say that this righteousness 
was attained through faith in Christ by all without distinction 
who believe, whether Jews or Gentiles; for in this respect 
there was no difference between them, all having transgressed, 


1 Rom. ix. 80—x. 10. 

* Rom. iii, 19—21. We wish to make two remarks here: 1. There is 
evidently an allusion in this text different from that of the similar passage 
which we have quoted from Galatians; for if the contexts of the two 
places be compared, it will be seen that the scope of the apostle’s argu- 
ment embraces more in this, than in the other: including not only the 
ceremonial part of the law, but the moral also, by which was ‘the know- 
ledge of sin.’ 2. Some critics, among whom are Beza, Locke, Taylor. 
Macknight, &c., think the law, mentioned here and in several other sen- 
tences in this paragraph, was not the Mosaic exclusively, but any law 
whatsoever, or law in general ; and they allege the omission of the article 
in the Greek. But other critics, much better acquainted with the idiom 
of the Greek er igh decide against them, that this circumstance is no 
proof. See Koppe Noy. Test. (in loco,) Rosenmuelleri Scholia in Noy. 
Test. (in loco, et in ver. 28.) Winer Grammatik des neutest. Sprachidi- 
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and all being freely justified from their past sins, by that faith 
which produced the righteousness required. And as he had 
Just before asked, whether the Jews were indeed, as they con- 
ceived themselves, better than the Gentiles ; he now showed 
from the foregoing considerations, that boasting was excluded 
by this common law of faith, which applied equally to both, 
and by which alone either could become righteous.! On the 
whole, he concludes that ‘a man_ is justified by faith, without 
the deeds of the law,’ that is, without regard to anything they 
had performed under the insufficient guidance of the law. 
God showed equal favor to the uncircumcised Gentile as to 
the Jew who followed after the law, for it was by the same 
principle of faith that he would justify both. The apostle adds 
that the very father of the circumcision, Abraham himself, who 
was known to have been pronounced righteous by God, could 
not on that account, glory over the Gentiles; for even he did 
not obtain his righteousness by the works of the law, but by 
faith. He had not been circumcised, but had been ‘ ungodly,’ 
or (as it is generally understood by commentators, ) an idolater, 
when he received that divine promise in which he believed, 
and his faith was counted to him for righteousness.” 


We have now brought forward all the leading passages*in 
which St. Paul introduced the subject of the law. We have 
seen that he considered the righteousness, so called, which it 
actually produced in its followers, as not merely imperfect in 

degree, but as spurious in kind, consisting either in ceremo- 
nial observances, or in the heartless performance of outward 
acts, whith of course would avail nothing to justification. 
We have also seen that he insisted on the other hand, that the 
genuine righteousness which the moral part of the law requir- 
ed, was to be attained only by the faith which purified the 
heart, or in other words, by the gospel which was a ‘ ministra- 
tion of the spirit.’ It must have been perceived, moreover, 
‘that he every where maintained or implied, contrary to the sen- 
timent often imputed to him, that this genuine righteousness 
was necessary to justification ; and if we examine the other parts 
of his writings, we shall find that he recognises this principle as 
frequently and as explicitly as any of the inspired teachers. It 
may seem needless that he should have labored with so much 
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care to prove by argument, what is plain enough in itself at 
this day, that neither rites nor acts of mere outward compli- 
ance, could justify ; but this impression will cease when we 
reflect that he was almost perpetually assailed by the stubborn 
Jewish prejudices, scattered far and wide, which regarded per- 
formances of this kind as indispensable to satvation. He saw 
some of his churches on the point of being drawn away by the 
delusion, and others deeply affected by it. Accordingly, it 
was only on such occasions that he introduced the language we 
have considered. Notwithstanding the noise it bas made in 
later ages, and the absurd theories to which it has given rise, 
it belongs in reality to a mere controversy about the old Jew- 
ish law. It has no other immediate use to the Gentile Chris- 
tians of the present time, than what may be derived from the 
abstract principle on which it is founded, and which is’ now 
understood: that there can be no obedience to God but from 
corresponding affections of the heart; and that these affections 
are to be produced by the influence of the gospel. 
H. B. 24. 


Art. Il. 


Explanation of Matt. x. 14, 15, and of the Parallel Texts. 


* And whosoever shall not receive you nor hear your words, when ye de- 
part out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I 
say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment, than for that city.’—Matt. x. 14, 15. 


Consiperwe the doctrines which have prevailed in christen- 
dom, it is by no means surprising that this text has been com- 
monly understood to refer to a day of judgment in the immor- 
tal world. The future tense of the verb, shall be, seems to 
favor such an application, when considered in connexion with 
some of the most striking circumstances of the subject. 
When our Saviour spoke these words, Sodom and Gomorrah 
had for ages ceased to exist in this world; and still he said, 
‘it shall be more tolerable for’ them in the day of judgment, 
than for the cities which should not receive his disciples, nor 
hear their words. Accordingly, it is contended, the judgment 
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here mentioned must be in the future world, where alone 
Sodom and Gomorrah, long since perished, could then be 
arraigned. Such has been the almost unanimous conclusion 
of those who already admitted the doctrine itself, especially 
among the common class of readers. 


But general as this consent has been, some of their most 
judicious commentators and some of their best critics in the 
original languages, have been convinced, against their preju- 
dices, that the text ought to be applied otherwise. This will 
appear from the quotations which we are about to adduce 
from Dr. Hammond, Bishop Pearce, Dr. Seiler, Gilbert 
Wakefield, and Dr. A. Clarke. Dr. Hammond was of the 
church of England; and though his works are now supersed- 
ed in a great measure by others, they still hold a rank among 
standard authorities. Bishop Pearce, also of that church, 
was perhaps the soundest critic it has produced. He was the 
intimate friend of Sir Isaac Newton, and one of the first 
scholars of his age in ancient literature, profane as well as sa- 
cred. Dr. Seiler was a standard German critic, and author 
of a commentary on the New Testament. Gilbert Wakefield 
was an English Unitarian, celebrated for his extensive know- 
ledge of the Greek language, and well known by his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Dr. A. Clarke, lately deceased, 
was, in point of Biblical literature, the most eminent writer of 
which the Methodist church could ever boast. We now lay 
before the reader their exposition of the latter part of the 
text. 


Dr. Hammonp expresses its meaning in the following para- 
phrase: ‘I assure you, the punishment or destruction that will 
light upon that city, shall be such that the destruction of Sodom 
will appear to be more tolerable than that.’ He then refers to 
what he had said in another place on the phrase, kingdom of 
God, where he thus quoted and explained the text: ‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Sodom in that day 
(i.e. not in the day of judgment to come, for that belongs to 
each particular person, not whole cities together, but) in that 
day of the kingdom of God, than for that refractory erty. God’s 
dealing with Sodom in the day of their destruction with fire and 
brimstone, shall be acknowledged to have been more supporta- 
ble, than his dealing with such contumacious impenitent cities 
of Judea.’—Paraphrase on Matt. x. 15, and Annotations on 


Matt. iii. 2. 
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Bisuor Pearce says, ‘In the day of judgment: i.e. in the 
day of the destruction of the Jewish state, called the coming of 
the Son of man, verse 23.’ He adds, in a Note, ‘ The sense of 
this verse seems to be this: that which formerly befel Sodom 
and Gomorrah, was more tolerable than what shall befall this 
city. ‘That the day of judgment, here mentioned, is to be thus 
understood, appears from what is said concerning Capernaum, 
in chap. xi. 23, compared with verses 22 and 24, of the same 
chapter. Univ. Hist. v. iv. p. 210’—Commentary and Note 
on Matt. x. 15. 

Dz. SEiLEeR says, ‘ Perhaps in this passage Jesus had a view 
to the terrible events which were coming on those cities and 
their inhabitants in the approaching war, and which were such 
as the people were then accustomed to regard as divine judg- 
ments.’ He indeed thinks it also possible that Christ may have 
referred to a judgment in the next world.—Seiler’s Neue Testa- 
ment, zu Matt. x. 15. 

WakeEFIicELp translates the text thus: ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
it will be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in a day of judgment; than for,’ &c. And he adds this Note: 
‘av tpeea xpidews, in a day of vengeance, punishment, or tri- 
al. This is undoubtedly the genuine sense of the phrase, 
which has not the least reference to the day of general judg- 
ment. All that our Saviour intends to say is, that when the 
temporal calamities of that place come upon it, they will be 
more severe than even those of Sodom and Gomorrah. See this 
phrase employed in preciscly the same meaning, by the LXX. 
in Prov. vi. 34, where, instead of xgi¢sws, Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have éxdiaycswe: Isa, xxxiv. 8, and my commentary on 
this place. Our Saviour, I apprehend, had Jerusalem princi- 
pally in view in this declaration.’— Wakefield’s New Testament, 
Matt. x. 15, and Note in loco. 

Dr. A. Crarxe says, ‘In the day of judgment: or, punish- 
ment, xeidswe. Perhaps not meaning the day of general judg- 
ment, nor the day of the destruction of the Jewish state by the 
Romans; but, a day in which God should send punishment on 
that particular city, or on that person, for their crimes. So the 
day of judgment of Sodom and Gomorrah was the time in which 
the Lord destroyed them by fire and brimstone from the Lord 
oe = heaven.’—Commentary on the New Testament, on Matt. 
x. 15. 

To the foregoing we may add the Unitarian authors of the 

Improved Version’ of the New Testament, and Mr. Kenrick, a 
Unitarian commentator, all believers in the common doctrine of 
a day of future judgment. The former translate the text, after 
Wakefield’s manner, thus: ‘ Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
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more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in a day 
of judgment, than for that city.’ And the latter is inclined 
to refer this and the parallel passages to the destruction of the 
Jewish state—JImproved Version, &c., on Matt. x.15. Ken- 
rick’s Commentary on the New Testament, on Mati. x. 15, com- 
pared with xi. 22, 24.1 


Such is the judgment of these authors, whom none. will 
suspect of any partial bias in favor of the application to a 
time of temporal calamity, since all their prejudices of a gen- 
eral kind would have naturally disposed them to the contrary. 
Of course, we conclude, that, intimately acquainted as most 
of them were with the character of Scripture language, and in 
particular with that of the New Testament Greek, they did 
not discover, in the future tevse of the verb, any objection of 
moment against their interpretation. We must, indeed, con- 
fess that, so far as our knowledge extends, no example can 
be adduced that is altogether parallel with the anomaly sup- 
posed to be found in this case; but every body who has read 
the original, knows that the tenses are not there used with the 
same precision as in our own language at the present day, 
and that instances often occur which can be reduced to no 
fixed rule either of grammar or of rhetoric. Even the mere 
English reader of the Bible must have observed that, in strong 
expressions, the verbs as well as the other parts of speech 
frequently assume a license, equally irregular, if not precisely 
the same in form. Thus, the prophet Ezekiel says to Jeru- 
salem, ‘thine elder sister is Samaria, she and her daughters, 
that dwell at thy left hand;’ though his meaning was, not 
that they dwelt there at that time, but that they had dwelt 
there; since it appears from what the prophet afterwards 
said, that they were then’ carried away into captivity, ‘And 
thy younger sister,’ adds he, ‘that dwelleth at thy right hand, 
is Sodom and her daughters ;’* though it is well known that 


1 Poole, in his Synopsis Criticorum in Matt. x. 15 refers to Piscator also, 
as applying the text to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. In his 
regular commentary on Matthew, however, Piscator refers it to a future 
judgment. Poole may have alluded to some of his other works. Piseator 
was an orthodox commentator, and a Professor of Theology at Strasburg. 

2 Ezek. xvi. 46—56. Perhaps the nearest approach to a parallel phrase 
ig to be found in our Saviour’s solemn protestation concerning his proph- 
ecy of the fall of Jerusalem, ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away;’ of which, it is now generally agreed, the 
meaning was, It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for my 
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Sodom and her daughters had not dwelt there, for ages. 
Other instances might be alleged of as great a latitude in the 
use of tenses as the authors just quoted have implicitly attrib- 
uted to the text under consideration. 


In order to prevent, as far as possible, our interpretation 
from being affected by prejudices derived from our own doc- 
trine, we shall examine the text independently of the leading 
question, whether the Scriptures teach a day of judgment in 
the future state. Let the only inquiry be, What is the most 
natural meaning of this one passage in particular, and of its 
parallel passages? Now, it should not be overlooked, that 
our Saviour here speaks of the /and of Sodom and Gomorrah : 
‘it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ;’ an expression plainly referring to their earthly and polit- 
ical existence. Had he meant to allude to them as aclass of 
individuals in the world of spirits, would it not be absurd rather 
than natural or striking, to call them the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah? We do not ask whether it is possible that he 
could use this form for that purpose; the proper question is, 
would it be likely thus to occur to any speaker either asa 
simple or as a customary phraseology, or even in the way of 
strong and vehement diction? If not, we ought by no means 
so to apply it, without apparent necessity. To us there ap- 
pears a very impressive figure in the transfer of the tense, 
representing the judgments on both the ancient and the exist- 
ing cities as inflicted at the same time, and thus rendering the 
comparison the more vivid, and the contrast the more striking, 
But what propriety or force there would be in carrying the 
land of Sodom into the future world, we cannot conceive. 
Again: we must observe that the literal translation of the 
next phrase, is, not ‘ the day of judgment,’ as it stands in our 
common version, but, ‘a day of judgment,’! meaning whatso- 


words to pass aaa (Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xiii.31; Luke xxii. 16.) Here, 
as in the case of the text in question, the object manifestly is to express a 
comparison in the most striking manner. 

1 The article is omitted in the Greek text. Bishop Middleton, who 
wrote a large and celebrated treatise to illustrate the usage of the Greek 
article, tacitly admits that according to all the established rules it ought to 
have been found here in the original, if the reference was to the last and 
general judgment; though he still contends, on other grounds, that this 
must 5 rh — — judgment alluded to.—Doctrine of the Greek Article, Pt. 
we. on Matt. x. 15, 
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ever time in which God should see fit to administer retribu- 
tion to that city : ‘It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in a day of judgment, than for that ci- 
ty,’ and so ought the parallel texts to be translated. Of 
course, the allusion here is not intended to point out in a di- 
rect manner any one fixed and definite period, such as the last 
and general judgment is supposed to be ; but to recognize the 
fact, in a general way, that a time of recompense would come. 
And this time seems left to be more particularly defined by 
the succeeding context, in which Christ assures this disciples, 
that notwithstanding all the persecutions and dangers they 
were to encounter, be that should ‘ endure to the end,’ would 
be saved. ‘Verily I say unto you,’ adds he, ‘ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come.’! The ‘end’ here mentioned, and this coming of :the 
Son of man, were, without question, events then near at ‘hand, 
and probably those connected with the destruction of the Jewish 
state. 


The interpretation suggested by the foregoing considera- 
tions, will be confirmed, if we now proceed to examine the 
parallel passages. The text on which we have thus far re- 
marked, is quoted from St. Matthew’s record of Christ’s ad- 
dress to his twelve apostles, on first sending them forth to 
preach and to work miracles. St. Mark records, though much 
more briefly, the same address; and here we find, in the 
‘common copies of his Gospel, the same expression, almost 
verbatim: ‘ Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment [literally, 
in a day of judgment,] than for that city.” But these words 
are said to be spurious, and to have been interpolated in this 
place from the corresponding passage in St. Matthew.? We 
therefore pass them by. Only two other texts are found, that 
can be considered parallel. 

One is in the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel : 
‘Then began he [Christ,] to upbraid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done, because they repented not. 
Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 


1 Matt. x. 22, 23, compared with ver. 15-22. —? Mark vi. 11. 
3 Griesbach rejects them, and stamps them with his strongest mark of a 
spurious reading. See his New Testament, in loco. 
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the mighty works which were done in you, had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be more tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment [literally, in a 
day of judgment,] than for you. And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell, 
[literally, to the place of the dead]; for if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained unto this day. But I say unto you, It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment [Jiterally, in a day of judgment] than for thee.” 

Here it is manifest that all the assertions (excepting, for 
the argunient’s sake, the particular phrase in question.) related 
to temporal concerns and circumstances. The address was 
made to cities rather than to individuals. Tyre, Sidon and 
even Sodom would have repented and remained unto that 
day, (such would have been the consequence,) had the migh- 
ty works been wrought in them, which were doing in Chorazin, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum. Since these cities, therefore, 
continued still impenitent, they would, whenever their time of 
retribution should arrive, be visited with a more intolerable 
judgment, than that of the former. And the general character 
of this judgment is plainly enough intimated: Capernaum, 
which was highly exalted, should fall to the very depths of 
desolation; as we find it actually did, probably in the ap- 
proaching Jewish war, so that even its site cannot be now as- 
certained. If, then, those explicit ideas that form the chief 
links in the chain of thought which runs through this passage, 
may be allowed to aid in the explanation of the more doubt- 
ful phrase, all will be clear. 

The remaining text is in the tenth chapfer of St. Luke’s 
Gospel ; and it deserves the more careful notice, since it is 
evidently but a repetition both of the passage just quoted from 
St. Matthew, and of that which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. ‘ But into whatsoever city ye enter and they receive you 
not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, and say, 
Even the very dust of your city which cleaveth on us, we do 
wipe off against you. Notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, 
that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But I say - 


1 Matt. xi. 20—24, 
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unto you, that it shall be more tolerable, in that day, for 
Sodom than for that city. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe un- 
to thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had been dore in 
Tyre-and Sidon which have been done in you, they had a 
great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at [in,] the 
judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell [literally, to 
the place of the dead].’? The same remarks that were made 
on the preceding passage, might be applied also to this. 
And, in addition, it should be observed that what is called ‘a 
day of judgment,’ in the leading text of this article, is here call- 
ed ‘that day,’ referring apparently to the time of ‘ the king- 
dom of God,’ mentioned just before as having already ‘ come 
nigh.’ This day of the kingdom of God was probably the pe- 
riod in which the Jewish state was to be destroyed,” certainly, 
it was a time which had already ‘come nigh,’ and which, 
therefore, cannot still be future. 


Vhus if we mistake not, all the circumstances of the case— 
the context of the passage, the general tenor of the passage it- 
self, the paralled texts, and all the phraseology, except the fu- 
ture tense of the verb,—coincide in favor of a reference to the 
temporal calamities then approaching ‘The reader will judge 
whether the tense alone affords sufficient ground for setting 
aside all these considerations ; or whether it may not be more 

‘properly regarded as an impressive figure, in a vehement and 
ellipitical sentence. H. B. 2d. 


1 Luke x. 10—15. 2 See Art. i, § 2, of the Univ. Expositor, vol. i. 
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Art. Ill. 
Destruction of the Materiai Universe. 


Unver this head we shall notice several expressions which 
occur in the New Testament, and which by many readers 
are supposed to imply the dissolution of the elements of na- 
‘ture ; or to use a more common pbrase, the destruction of the 
material universe. This subject, of itself, may not be of the 
first importance; for it matters little to us, as individuals, 
whether the present system of nature be dissolved at some far 
distant period, or whether it shall continue iu operation with- 
out end. Yet the subject derives a certain degree of impor- 
tance from the fact, that some of the expressions to which we 
allude, occur in connexion with the phrase ‘day of judgment,’ 
or with some other phrase, importing that the virtuous shall 
be rewarded and the vicious punished. Hence in attempting 
to prove the doctrine of a judgment and punishment after 
death, many have contended that the passages which we are 
about to notice, and others of like nature, imply a literal de- 
struction of the material world; and therefore the judgment, 
and the punishment, mentioned in connexion with such de- 
‘struction, must of necessity take place in the future existence. 

In this view of the case, it is certainly important to ascer- 
‘tain, if we can, whether these expressions are used by the 
sacred penmen in a literal, or in a figurative sense. If they 
are used in a literal sense, then, to say the least, the argument 
we have mentioned, has much plausibility. If they are used 
in a figurative sense, then that argument may be considered 
unfounded and inconclusive. 

It will not be expected, nor is it necessary, that we should 
notice every passage in which these questionable expressions 
are found ; it will be sufficient to consider two or three which 
are the most frequently quoted, and on which disputants have 
apparently relied with the most undoubting confidence. These 
may serve for a specimen of the whole class. 


I. ‘And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples 
came unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these 
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things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world??! , 

We have introduced this passage, not because any reputa- 
ble critic understands it to imply a destruction of the material 
universe ; but partly, because many well meaning but unin- 
formed readers do so understand it, and partly because it may 
assist us more easily to understand the import of other pas- 
sages, wherein a similar phraseology occurs. . 

It may be observed that the word here translated world is 
aiav, which has reference to duration rather than substance, 
and which is probably never used in the Scriptures to denote 
the material world. ? 

But there are expressions in the context, which, if under- 
stood literally, would seem to imply the destruction of the 
visible heavens and earth. In reply to the question of his 
disciples, Jesus enumerated several signs and wonders and 
tribulations which should precede the ‘end of the world.’ 
Having done this, he continued :—‘ Immediately after the trib- 
ulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven; and then 
shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory. And he shall send his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet; and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of beaven to the other.’ * 

This is strong language ; perhaps as strong as any which is 
supposed to import the destruction of the visible heaven and 
earth. Yet this passage is understood by all commentators, 
orthodox as well as heterodox, to be descriptive, not of a uni- 
versal destruction hereafter to occur, but of the overthrow and 
total dissolution of the Jewish state. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the events here mentioned have long since 
been fully accomplished ; for Jesus distinctly affirmed that 
some who then lived should witness their full accomplishment, 
saying, ‘ Now learn a parable of the fig-tree : When his branch 
is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh; so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, 


1 Matt. xxiv. 3. 2 Univ. Expositor, vol. i. p. 98, note, 3 Matt. 
xxiv. 29—31. 
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know that it is near, even at the doors. Verily, I say unto 
you, this generation shall not pass till all these things be ful- 
filled. In the language of Bishop Pearce, ‘That all which 
is said in this (29th) verse, and in the following ones, relates 
for certain to the destruction of the Jewish state, appears from 
what is said in ver. 34, viz., that that generation, was not to 
pass till all these things were fulfilled : and they were to hap- 
pen immediately after the tribulation, ver. 29, and in those 
days, according to Mark xiii. 24.’ ? 

It should also be observed, that in connexion with the strong 
figurative language under consideration, Jesus mentions a judg- 
ment which should terminate in the reward of the virtuous and 
the punishment of the wicked. The 24th and 25th chapters 
of Matthew’s gospel, appear to embrace one continued dis- 
course with reference to a single important subject. We are 
the more fully persuaded on this point, from the considera- 
tion that orthodox commentators, after admitting the com- 
mencement of the 24th chapter to have exclusive reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish state, haver 
never been able to agree in what place the subject of discourse 
is changed, although they seem perfectly confident that the 
latter part of the 25th chapter bas exelusive reference to what 
they term the last judgment, and its consequences. * 


1 Matt. xxiv. 32—34. * Comment. on Matt. xxiv. 29. 

3 The difficulties which expositors have encountered in their attempts to 
determine the place where Jesus ceases to speak of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem,and begins to speak of the ‘ general judgment,’ are well described 
in the following passage ; itis found in a work entitled, ‘The Plenary In- 
spiration of the Scriptures asserted,’ &c. by Rev. S. Noble. We quote from 
the Boston edition, 188. 

‘It is related, in the first verse, that ‘ Jesus went out, and departed from 
the temple : and his disciples came to him to show him the buildings of 
the temple ;’ and it is added, in the second verse, that ‘Jesus said unto 
them, See ye not all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another which shall not be thrown down.’ 
First, then, let it be admitted that these words apply, in their immediate 
reference, to the temple at Jerusalem and its destruction, which, as is 
known from the history of Josephus, was as total as is here implied. _ Let, 
also, the detailed prediction that follows, through the whole of this and the 
next chapters, be understood of the events connected with the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its temple, as far as they can possibly be adapted to those 
occurrences, It is allowed, however, on all hands,* that the whole cannot 
be so adapted: let-then the place be pointed out where the new subject 
commences. But.let this be done in such a manner, as to be consistent 
with the fact, that a space of not much less than two thousand years at the 
least, was to intervene, between the accomplishment of the latter part of 


* That is, by orthodox commentators. 
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If it be true that both these chapters have relation to the 
same subject, then the passage we have quoted may very 
properly be compared with others, in which similar language 
is used respecting a destruction of heaven or earth, and a 
judgment foilowing it; because the signification of this being 
clearly defined by Jesus, may assist in determining the signifi- 
cation of others. 


the prophecy and that of the former : for the first part of itis considered to 
have been fully accomplished about A.D. 70); and the’ remainder not to 
be accomplished yet: it is also to be recollected, that no events belonging 
to this intervening period are supposed to be treated of in the prophecy, 
but that, in whatever place the transition is made, it skips at once from the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the end of the world. Of course, with these 
premises assumed, every reader will expect to perceive some well defined 
mark of so great an hiatus. How will this expectation be answered? So 
far from discovering any thing like it, no person can read the two chapters, 
and draw his inference from their contents alone, without concluding, that 
the events announced are to follow each other in succession, unbroken by 
any wide interruption whatever. Accordingly, though commentators are 
now generally agreed that the Aiatus must exist, they are by no means 
unanimous in fixing its situation. 

* As before observed, the circumstances foretold as far as the twenty-eighth 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter, may, by having recourse, here and 
there, to figure, be applied to the calamities which befel the Jewish nation: 
what follows, respecting the coming of the Son of man in the clouds of 
heaven, and his sending his angels with a great sound of a trumpet to gath- 
er together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other, does not, with equal convenience, admit this application: wherefore 
many eminent writers consider the prophecies relating to the Jews to ter- 
minate with the twenty-eighth verse, and all that follows to belong to the 
greater events commonly designated as the second coming of the Lord, and 
the general judgment on the world. Unfortunately, however, let both 
parts of the chapter denote what they may, they are connected together by 
the binding word ‘immediately :’—‘ Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days, shall the sun be darkened,’ &c.—‘and then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven.’ Extreme violence, therefore, is done 
to the words, by those who thrust in, between the tribulation previously 
described, and this immediate appearing of the Son of man, an interval of 
two thousand years! On this account, other eminent writers understand 
the appearing of the Son of man, and all the rest of the chapter, to be 
merely added in amplification of the previous subject; affirming, how- 
ever, that ‘Jesus Christ intended that his disciples should consider 
the judgment he was going to inflict on the Jewish nation, as a 
forerunner and emblem of that universal judgment he is to exercise at the 
last day ;’ wherefore, they add, ‘he gives in the twenty-fifth chapter a 
description of the last judgment :’* for which.reasons, they place the grand 
hiatus between the two chapters. But, unhappily, a particle, the nature of 
which is to draw things into such close connexion as adinits of nothing 
being interposed between them, here also occurs. The divine Prophet 
concludes the twenty-fourth chapter with describing the reward which the 
faithful servant, and the punishment which the unfaithful, shall receive at 
his coming ; and he commences the twenty-fifth chapter thus: ‘ Then shall 


* Beausobre and L’Enfant’s Note on Matt. xxv. I. 
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We repeat what we before observed; that-we have intro- 
duced this passage, not because any reputable critic maintains 
that a literal destruction of the material universe is indicated 
by the language of Jesus ; but partly because it may be of ser- 
vice in the following investigation, and partly because we ap- 
prehend that some, who have never considered carefully the 


the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins.’ Who cannot see that 
the parable of the ten virgins, ‘ five of whom were wise, and five were fool- 
ish,’ is a continuation and further illustration of the subject introduced by 
the parable of the faithful and wicked servant ;—that both relate to the 
same series of events, and leave no room for supposing an interval of two 
thousand years between the one and the other? And even if the subjects 
were not so obviously connected, what propriety would there be in passing 
from one event to another so distant, by such a copulative as then,—a word 
that always denotes either identity of time, or immediate succession ? 

A third modification of the same general plan of interpretation has there- 
fore been proposed by Dr. Doddridge. He adheres to the system of the 
hiatus, but he seems to have felt more strongly than some, the difficulties 
with which it is attended: wherefore, in hopes to avoid them, he steers a 
middle course between the two theories already noticed. Let us see, then, 
what degree of probability he has been able to give to the scheme. 

He paraphrases the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses thus: ‘ Immediate- 
ly after the affliction of those days which I have now been describing, the 
sun shall as it were be darkened, and the moon shall not seem to give her 
usual light ; and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heav- 
ens, all the mighty machines and strong movements above, shall be shaken 
and broken to pieces ; that is, according to the sublimity of that prophetic 
language to which you have been accustomed, the whole civil and ecclesi- 
astical constitution of the nation shall not only be shocked, but totally dis- 
solved. .And then shall there evidently appear such a remarkable hand of 
Sh rene in avenging my quarrel upon this sinful people, that it shall be 
ike the sign of the Son of man in heaven at the last day; and all the tribes 
of the land shall then mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming as it 
were in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory ; for that celestial 
army which shall appear in the air marshalled round the city, shall be a 
sure token to them that the angels of God, and the great Lord of those 
heavenly hosts, are set as it were in array against them.’ Upon this para- 
phrase I shall only observe, that if the fiery appearances in the sky men- 
tioned by Josephus, and which seem to have been similar to those observed 
during the civil wars in England, and at various other places and times 
are mings alluded to in the prophecy, it must be in the former part of it. 
Where Matthew merely says,that there should be ‘ famines and pestilences, 
and earthquakes, in divers places;’* Luke amplifies thus: ‘And great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, and pestilences; and 
fearful sights and great wonders shall there be from heaven.’ + This will 
agree with Josephus : for that historian describes the celestial phenomena 

as having been seen before the siege and capture of Jerusalem, and as 

tending those events ; t wherefore it is violating the facts to represent these 
as being what are foretold as the appearing of the Son of man and his com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven, ‘after the tribulation of those days:’ beside 
being a mean application of a most majestic prediction. However, we have 
only introduced this popular writer’s paraphrase, for the sake of his note 
upon it. On the words, Immediately after the tribulation of those days, he 


* Ch. xxiv. 7. } Ch, xxi. 11. { Jewish War, B. vi. ch. v. § 3. 
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oriental style, which is in the highest degree poetical and figu- 
rative, have mistaken its meaning. 


iJ. * And I beheld, when he had opened the sixth seal, and, 
lo, there was a great earthquake; and the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood; and the 
stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even asa fig-tree casteth 


remarks thus: ‘Archbishop Tillotson, and Brennius, with many other 
learned interpreters, imagine, that our Lord here makes the transition from 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which had been the subject of his discourse 
thus far, to the general judgment: but I think, as it would be very harsh 
to suppose all the sufferings of the Jewish nation, in all ages, to be called 
the tribulation of those days ; [what occasion, by the by, for supposing the 
sufferings of the Jewish nation in all ages to be treated of at all?] ‘so it 
would, on the other hand, be equally so to say, that the general judgment, 
which probably will not commence till at least a thousand years after their 
restoration, will happen immediately after their sufferings; nor can I find 
any one instance in which ev.3éws [immediately] is used‘in such a strange 
latitude. What is said below (in Matt. xxiv. 34, Mark xiii. 30, and Luke 
xxi. 32,) seems also an insuperable objection against such an interpreta- 
tion. I am obliged therefore to explain this section as in the paraphrase ; 
though I acknowledge many of the figures used may with more literal pro- 
priety be applied to the last day, to which there may be a remote though 
not an immediate reference.’ Moved by these considerations, this worthy 
divine, though he sees some difficulties in the way, determines to apply 
the prophecy, thus far, to the destruction of Jerusalem. But when he 
comes to the thirty-sixth verse, though the series continues to flow with- 
out the least sign of interruption, he paraphrases the words, ‘ But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Fath- 
er only,’ in reference to the ‘ final sentence’ of all mankind ; and adds this 
note; ‘I cannot agree with Dr. Clarke in referring this verse to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the particular day of which was not a matter of great 
importance ; and as for the season of it, I see not how it could properly be 
said to be entirely unknown, after such an express declaration that it should 
be in that generation.—It seems therefore much fitter, with Dr. Whitby 
(after Grotius,) to explain it of the last day, when heaven and carth shall 
pass away.’ Well then, the Doctor has now taken the leap. The simple 
connective ‘but’ has carried him over an interval, of not less, according to 
his computation, than three thousand years. No sooner however has he 
taken this leap, than he deems it necessary to jump back again. He seems 
to apply the very next verses to the subject just dismissed: but in a note 
_ on the fortieth and forty-first verses, ‘Then shall two be in the field,’ &c. 
he explicitly says, that though these words ‘ may allusively be accommoda- 
ted to the day of judgment, yet he doubts not they originally refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to which alone they are properly applicable.’ He 
now, however, determines to fly for the last time across the gulf: so, 
he adds, ‘I humbly conceive that the grand transition, about which com- 
mentators are so much divided, and so generally mistaken, is made precise- 
ly after these two verses.’ Let the reader then examine whether he can 
here find the marks of ‘ the grand transition,’ so conspicuous to Dr. Dod- 
dridge : or whether he will not rather find that the discourse proceeds in 
the same unbroken series, making no transition but from the announce- 
ment of awful facts, to the deducing from them of weighty admonitions. 
Thus Dr. Doddridge’s well-meant attempt to relieve the hiatus scheme of 
its difficulties, only issues in a demonstration that the difficulties are insu- 
perable.’—pp. 217—223. 
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her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind : and 
the heaven departed asa scroll when it is rolled together ; 
and every mountain and island were moved out of their places. 
And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, hid themselves i the dens, 
and in the rocks of the mountains ; und said to the mountains 
and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for 
the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand?’! This passage is one of those which have been un- 
derstood to describe a literal destruction of the material uni- 
verse. But if we shall show that similar language is used by 
the sacred writers with exclusive reference to events accom- 
plished on the earth, then it will follow that there is no abso- 
lute necessity to interpret this passage literally. 1. It is said, 
‘the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon be- 
came as blood.’ The prophet Joel uses similar language, 
which Peter applies to events transpiring on earth: £ This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel... .. I will show 
wonders in the hearen above, and in the earth beneath ; blood, 
and fire, and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood, before that great and nota- 
ble day of the Lord come.’* Is this language to be under- 
stood literally ? Does it imply an end of the things which are 
made? Whatever it may imply, Peter assures us this proph- 
ecy was fulfilled in his days; yet the earth, and the sun, and 
the moon remain. 2. It is said, ‘The stars of heaven fell 
unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind ; and the heaven depart- 
ed as a scroll when it is rolled together ; and every mountain 
and island were moved out of their places.’ Isaiah has lan- 
guage almost precisely the same, in his description of the judg- 
ments about to come upon Idumea: ‘ And all the host of 
heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll, and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf 
falleth off from the vine, and as the falling fig from the fig-tree. 
For my sword shall be bathed in heaven ; behold it shall come 
down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my curse to judg- 
ment.’ * The events here described, have long been number- 


1 Rev. vi. 12—17. * Acts ii. 16, 19, 20. 3 Isa, xxxiv. 4, 5. 
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ed with the past; yet the heavens and the earth remain. 3. It 
is said that men hid themselves through fear, and ‘said to the 
mountains and rocks, Fall on us,’ &c. But Jesus uses the 
same language, in allusion to the horrors which should attend 
the destruction of Jerusalem: ‘Then shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us.’ 
4, It is said, ‘ The great day of his wrath is come.’ When 
describing the judgments about to come upon Jerusalem, Jesus 
says, ‘ These be the days of vengeance, that all things which 
are written may be fulfilled’? The latter expression is quite 
as significant as the former. 

Is there any thing in the passage under consideration, which 
necessarily implies the destruction of the material universe ? 
We do not say it will, or will not, be destroyed; but we do 
say, we see no evidence, in this passage, that it shall perish. 
We have shown that every phrase it contains, on which any 
argument for such destruction can be founded, is elsewhere 
used, to describe events already past. Whence then arises 
any absolute necessity that in this case we should apply the. 
same language to events yet future ? 

One or two additional circumstances may be mentioned, 
which are worthy of consideration. 1. After saying that the 
‘ heavens departed as a scroll when it is rolled together, and 
every mountain and island were moved out of their places,’ 
John adds,—‘ after these things, 1 saw four angels standing on 
the four corners of the earth.’* Hence we judge that the 
tremendous convulsions before described, had not resulted in 
the utter destruction of the earth. 2. It is said, ‘ the stars of 
heaven fell unto the earth.’ Can this be understood literally ? 
How many stars could find room on the face of the earth? 
Astronomers tell us that each of the fixed stars is much larger 
than the earth ; and the same is true in regard to many of the 
planets. It is then naturally impossible that this language can 
be literally verified. And ifit be in any degree figurative, we 
are not bound to understand it to imply a literal destruction of 
the heavenly bodies. 

To conclude: the phraseology in this passage strongly re- 
sembles that used by Jesus, when describing the destruction 
of the Jewish state; may we not reasonably suppose the 
apostle to have used language as his master had used it, in 


1 Luke xxiii. 30. 2 Ibid. xxi. 22. 3 Rev. vii. 1. 
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the bold, figurative style of the Eastern nations? and may we 
not safely conclude, that by these metaphors, he intended to 
describe certain revolutions in the civil or ecclesiastical gov- 
ernments existing among men? 


- III. ‘But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the 
same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire, against the 
day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, beloved, 
be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men 
count slackness ; but is long-suffering to us ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in 
the which, the heavens-shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burnt up. Seeing then 
that all these things sball be dissolved, what manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, 
looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless we, ac- 
cording to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.’? , 

This passage affords as much proof as perhaps any other, 
that the material universe shall be destroyed; yet it seems 
susceptible of an interpretation, which will not involve this 
consequence. In its general character, it resembles those 
which have already been noticed; and so far as this corres- 
pondence exists, nothing further need be said. But one or 
two expressions occur here, of a somewhat different form ; 
these however may justly be considered figurative also, as 
they are applied by the sacred writers to events transpiring on 
the earth. 1. It is said ‘the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.’ We also find it written, ‘the heathen raged, the king- 
doms were moved ; he uttered his voice, the earth melted.’ 2 
Whatever else may be intended by the melting of the earth, 
in this instance, we cannot suppose David to have spoken of a 
literal destruction of the earth by melting; for he represents 
the event to have been already accomplished. Again: ‘The 
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hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord.’! The 
same remark is applicable in this instance. 2. It is said, ‘ the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be burned 
up.’ It is also written, ‘O Lord, to thee will I cry; for the 
fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness, and the 
flame hath burned all the trees of the field. The beasts of 
the field cry also unto thee,’ &c.* That this language is figu- 
rative, is too plain to require proof. 3. It is said, ‘'The heav- 
ens being on fire, shall be dissolved.’ In a passage already 
quoted, descriptive of judgments about to come upon Idumea, 
we find the same language: ‘and 4ll the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved,’ &c.* All these expressions are used with refer- 
ence to events to be accomplished on the earth. But there 
are several circumstances connected with the text itself, which 
plainly indicate that the language employed is figurative, rep- 
resenting certain commotions or revolutions, then near at hand. 
1. Peter declares that after the event shall have ozcurred, 
which he describes, he expects ‘new heavens, and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ The new heavens 
and new earth are generally understood to mean the gospel 
dispensation. At least, such is the general opinion concern- 
ing the following declaration by the prophet,on which Peter 
seems to have had his eye: ‘ Behold, I create new heavens, 
and a new earth, and the former shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind; and they shall build houses and inhabit them, 
and they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit. of them.’ 4 
Men shall build houses, and plant vineyards after the old 
heavens and earth are destroyed, and the new created. But, 
who believes this shall be done after men shall be raised to 
an incorruptible life, and clothed with spiritual bodies? As 
Peter uses the language of the prophet, we may reasonably 
conclude that he uses it in the same sense. If we know any- 
thing of the force of language, the prophet speaks of events to 
be accomplished on the earth. And we see nothing which 
requires us to believe that Peter departs from scriptural usage, 
and employs the same language to describe events in the spir- 
itual existence. 2. Peter represents this ‘day of God’ as very 
near, and declares himself to be ‘looking for, and hasting un- 
to’ its ‘coming.’ If he speak of an event, which, after a lapse 


1 Psalm xcvii. 5. 2 Joel i. 19, 20. 3 Isaiah xxxiy. 4. 
4 Isaiah Ixv. 17, 21. 
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of eighteen hundred years, should yet remain future, how shall 
we interpret his declaration, that its approach was so near? 
Either he did not understand the time when this event should 
be accomplished, or that time has already gone by. 3. In 
view of this event, then speedily to be accomplished, he ex- 
horts his brethren to exercise themselves ‘in all holy conversa- 
tion and godliness.’ Those who understand his language fig- 
uratively, suppose him to speak of a revolution then near at 
hand, when the Jewish state and economy were dissolved, and 
the gospel dispensation established. Although Jesus com- 
menced the establishment of this dispensation, yet he tells us 
it should not be fully established, until he should come with 
power, and execute judgment on the Jewish nation, destroy- 
ing their city and temple, and scattering the people abroad in 
the earth. This period is called the time of tribulation, the 
days of vengeance, when men’s hearts should fail through fear. 
It was a time of extreme peril, and Jesus pointed out to his 
disciples the danger, and instructed them in what manner they 
might avoid it. If we suppose Peter to speak of this event, 
Wwe perceive a manifest propriety in his introducing it, when 
exborting his brethren to be patient under persecution, and be 
watchful, lest they should be involved in the approaching de- 
struction. But supposing him to speak of the destruction of 
the material universe, some thousands of years afterwards, we 
see no fitness in the motive by which he endeavors to excite 
his brethren to be patient and godly. Of what consequence 
was it to them, so far as their patience or godliness might be 
affected, whether the material universe should exist without 
end, or whether it should be destroyed in future ages, long 
after their death? We cannot discover how the introduction 
of this subject into the exhortation of the apostle, should be 
of the least service to kis brethren. Since then, his exhorta- 
tion appears destitute of a sufficient motiveor inducement, if 
we understand him to speak of a literal destruction of heaven 
and earth ;—and since, if we understand him to describe the 
abolition of the Jewish state, the attending calamities, and the 
introduction of the gospel dispensation, by language highly fig- 
urative, the motive which he urges, appears to possess much 
force and propriety ;—we apprehend we are justified in inter- 
preting his language figuratively rather than literally. And if 
this be its true interpretation, of course it affords no proof 
that the visible heavens and earth shall be destroyed by fire. 
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4. Peter exhorts his brethren to be patient and godly in view of 
the ‘day of God,’ then rapidly approaching. Very similar to 
this is the exhortation of Jesus to his disciples, when describ- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem, and the change of dispensa- 
tion: ‘When these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up, and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth nigh ; 
-..+. When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the 
kingdom of God is nigh at hand.’! This similarity affords 
presumptive evidence that both Jesus and his apostle speak 
of the same event. Beyond a doubt, Jesus speaks of an event 
to be accomplished during the life-time of some who heard 
his words; why then should we apply the language of his 
apostle, to an event not yet accomplished, if it ever shall be? 
5. Another point of similarity between the language of the 
apostle and that of Jesus, is worthy of notice. In the antece- 
dent context, Peter says, ‘There shall come in the last days? 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is 
the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word 
of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of 
the water, and in the water: whereby the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished.’ [It is doubtless the 
opinion of many, that because the apostle here mentions a lit- 
eral deluge, therefore he must intend a literal destruction by 
fire, in the succeeding verses. But this, we apprehend, does 
not necessarily follow. We find Jesus alluding to the same 
deluge, by way of comparison, or illustration, when he is con- 
fessedly speaking of his coming to destroy Jerusalem: ‘ But 
of that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only. But as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the comingof the Son of man be. For as in the 
days that were before the flood, they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe en- 
tered into the ark, and knew not until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be.’ 
If he might thus illustrate the suddenness and unexpected- 


1 Luke xxi. 28, 31. 2 See Univ. Expositor, Vol.i. Art. xi. Adam 
Clarke admits these last days to ‘refer to the conclusion of the Jewish pol- 
ity.’ 32 Pet. iii. 3—6. 4 Matt. xxiv. 36—39. 
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ness of his coming; by a reference to the deluge, might not 
his apostle, with equal propriety, speak of the same deluge, in: 
connexion with the same coming? For it will be observed, 
that he represents certain scoffers inquiring, ‘Where is the 
promise of his coming?’ insinuating that the promise should 
not be fulfilled. In answer to this inquiry, he speaks of the 
deluge ; and apparently with precisely the same design with 
which Jesus had before mentioned it ; namely, to show that as 
the deluge came when men did not expect it, and when no 
indications of it had appeared, except that the wickedness of 
men seemed to provoke the judgments of heaven,—so the 
coming of Christ, attended with the commotions and revolu- 
tions before predicted, and which the apostle represents by the 
usual figure of commotions and changes in the heavens, should 
surely occur, although many might not expect it. The simil- 
arity in the two cases is so manifest, that in our judgment it 
justifies the conclusion that Peter speaks of the same commo- 
tions, and the same revolutions of which his Lord had before 
spoken in the same manner; to wit, those which should attend 
his coming to destroy the Jewish state and polity. 6. We 
shall notice only one more fact of this kind: Peter says, ‘ The 
day of the Lord will come asa thief in the night.2> Jesus 
uses similar language, when speaking of his coming, already 
mentioned : ‘ Watch, therefore; for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come. But know this, that if the good man 
of the house had known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up. Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.’?? As we find 
such a striking similarity in expression, we feel confident that 
Jesus and his apostle speak of the same event, and that in de- 
scribing it, Peter intended to use language similar to that which 
his master had before employed for the same purpose. 


IV. The passages already noticed, are among the most im- 
portant of those which have been considered to imply the de- 
struction of the material universe; it is doubted whether any 
can be produced, in which stronger language of the kind is 
used. We have attempted to show their true application. In 
addition, it may not be improper to mention a few circum- 
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stances, which have an equal bearing, on these, and all -other 
passages of a similar character, which occur in the Scriptures. 

1. We have seen that the prophets frequently use language, 
which literally imports the destruction of the visible heaven 
and,earth, when they intend only to describe temporal judg- 
ments, or important revolutions on the earth. In the words of 
Adam Clarke: ‘In the prophetic language, great commotions 
upon earth are often represented under the notion of commo- 
tions and changes in the heavens. The fall of Babylon is 
represented by the stars and constellations of heaven withdraw- 
ing their light, and the sun and moon being darkened. See 
Isaiah xili. 9, 10. The destruction of Egypt, by the heaven 
being covered, the sun enveloped with a cloud, and the moon 
withholding her light. See Ezekiel, xxxii. 7, 8. The destruc- 
tion of the Jews, by Antiochus Epiphanes, is represented by 
casting down some of the host of heaven, and the stars, to the 
ground. See Daniel, vill. 10. And this very destruction of 
Jerusalem is represented by the prophet Joel, (chap. ii. 30, 
31,) by showing wonders in heaven and earth; darkening the 
sun, and turning the moon into blood. ‘This general mode of 
describing these judgments, leaves no room to doubt the pro- 
priety of its application in the present case.’? Such language 
alone, then, does not afford satisfactory proof, that the material 
universe shall be destroyed. If such destruction is suscepti- 
ble of proof, that proof must be obtained from language or 
circumstances of a different kind. 2. Not only do the proph- 
ets use language in this highly figurative sense, but as we have 
already seen, Jesus Christ uses it in the same sense. To 
place the subject in as clear a light as possible, we again quote 
the passage, in connexion with the parallel texts—‘Immedi- 
ately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be dar- 
-kened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken. And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.’ ®—‘ But in those days, after that 
tribulation, the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not 


1 Comment. Matt. xxiv. 29. To the same effect, Whitby, Bishop 
Pearce, &c. 
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give her light. And the stars of heaven shall fall, and the 
powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. And then shall 
they see the Scn of man coming in the clouds with great pow- 
er and glory.” —* And there shall be signs in the sun, and in 
the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity ; the sea and the waves roaring ; men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth: for the powers of heaven shall 
be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of man coming 
in a. cloud, with power and great glory. And when these 
things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your 
heads; for your redemption draweth nigh. And he spake to 
them a parable: Behold the fig-tree, and all the trees; when 
they now shoot forth, ye see and know of your own selves that 
_summer is now nigh at*hand. So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass away till all be fulfilied.’? It cannot be disputed that 
all the events, described by this figurative language, were to 
be accomplished on the earth. And if Jesus uses such lJan- 
guage in this sense, why may not his apostles? Do they speak 
of heaven and earth being removed, and the stars cast down 
from their places? So does he. Do they speak of the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, in connexion with these events? So 
does he.? But he evidently describes nothing more than com- 
motions and revolutions and judgments on the earth. And, 
for aught we can see to the contrary, they use this language 
to describe the same or similar events, to be accomplished in 
this present world, and while men live in the flesh. 3. We 
never find such language as we have been examining, in any 
passage descriptive of a resurrection to immortal life. But. 
in what place could this subject be more properly introduced, 
if the sacred writers intended to teach that the material uni- 
verse shall be destroyed? Preachers in the present age gen- 
erally speak of these two subjects in connexion with each oth- 
er; and very properly too, perhaps, if such destruction of the 
universe be revealed. But how chances it that the sacred 
writers, when speaking of the resurrection, never happened to 
tell us that the heaven and earth shall be destroyed at the 
same time? ‘Their silence on this subject, will justify a doubt 
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whether they so firmly believed, as some now do, that the de- 
struction of the world, and a day of general judgment, are in- 
separably connected with the resurrection of the dead. 

Under the circumstances already mentioned, it is submitted 
whether the passages we have noticed, and others of similar 
character, should be interpreted literally or figuratively. If 
the language be figurative, describing events to be accomplished 
on the earth, then all arguments drawn from it, in support of 
the doctrine of a day of judgment after the resurrection, result- 
Ing in the reward of some, and the punishment of others, are 
ill founded and inconclusive. 


V. To the view we have taken of this subject, an objection 
has been urged, like the following :—Every figure is taken 
from some reality ; admitting, then, the figurative use of this 
language in any or all of the passages quoted, it is still true 
that it has a literal sense ; hence, we should believe that the 
material universe will be destroyed; for otherwise, such use 
of language would be unjustifiable. To this we reply: 1. 
If the correctness of this argument be admitted, we are involv- 
ed in a difficulty at the first step: for sometimes we read that 
the heavens and earth shall be burned ;+ sometimes that they 
shall be shaken and dissolved ;? and again, that they shall flee 
away from the presence of the Lord, and no place shall be 
found for them.*? But one sort of literal destruction is as 
much as we can very easily conceive. 2. The argument in- 
volves an absurdity. We read that the stars fell to the earth, 
like figs from a tree, when shaken by a mighty wind.* Buta 
single star is much larger than the earth. A literal fulfilment 
of this prophecy, is therefore impossible, in the nature of things. 
3. The futility of this objection, or argument, may be seen 
from an examination of scriptural usage: ‘ Let the floods clap 
their hands; let the hills be joyful together.’® Is this figure 
taken from a reality? Can it bear a literal interpretation? 
Have the floods hands, can inanimate substances be joyful? 
We read of the face, eyes, mouth, hands, feet, &c. of God. 
Are these figures taken from a reality? Has the invisible God 
bodily organs like men? “Hence, we learn that it is not true, 
as the objection assumes, that, in this sense, every figure is 
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taken from a reality. The truth, we apprehend, is this ;—We 
can conceive that there isa God; we know that men have 
bodily organs; by a figure, we ascribe those organs to him, 
that we may more definitely communicate our ideas to each 
other. But it does not follow, that he possesses those organs. 
We know that there are floods, and hills; we know that men 
clap their hands and are joyful ; by a figure, we ascribe those 
actions of men to inanimate objects. But it does not follow, 
that floods have hands, or that the hills are joyful. So also, 
we know that there is a sun, and moon, and stars, and earth ; 
to express an exalted sense of the dignity of rulers or rovern- 
ments, these terms are sometimes applied to them: when ru- 
lers are cut off from the earth, or governments are overturned, 
or any important revolution is effected,—by a figure, the sacred 
writers declare that the heaven, or sun, or moon, or earth, or 
stars, are dissolved, or shaken, or burned, or displaced. But 
it does not follow, that either or all will be thus destroyed. 
We have no more reason to believe this, on account of such 
declarations, than to believe that God has bodily organs, or that 
floods have hands and clap them, and that hills are conscious 
of happiness and are joyful, on account of the declarations al- 
ready noticed. , 

Hence it appears that the objection under consideration is 
founded on a false principle, and therefore the argument in 
connexion with it is unsound. It still appears to be true, that 
a literal destruction of the material universe is not proved, by 
the class of texts which we have noticed. If such destruction 
can be proved, the proof must be obtained from some other 
source. 


VI. It will perhaps be expected, that we shall notice anoth- 
*er class of texts, which may seem to imply, or assert, the de- 
struction of heaven and earth. This we shall do briefly. 1. 
‘Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath ; for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and 
the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner: but my salvation shall be for 
ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.’ It is 
agreed by critics, that, according to the Hebrew idiom, when 
the respective qualities of two objects are compared, the wri- 
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ter uses a direct affirmation in regard to the one, and an abso- 
lute negation in regard to the other.’ According to this idiom, 
the prophet intending to express in strong terms the abiding 
nature of God’s righteousness and salvation, declares that they 
shall not perish, though the heavens and earth shall perish ; 
meaving merely, that we might more reasonably expect the 
destruction of heaven and earth, than any failure of God’s 
goodness. 2. ‘Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy bands. ‘They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end.’® The Psalmist here compares the dura- 
tion of God’s existence with the duration of heaven and earth: 
but he does it according to the idiom before mentioned, assert- 
ing that heaven and earth shall perish, but God shall not. 
This passage is quoted by the apostle,® and the same idiom is 
preserved ; of course, the same interpretation may be given, 
as in the other case. For it will be recollected that although 
the language of the New Testament is Greek, yet the idiom 
is in a great degree Hebrew, not only in the quotations from 
the Old Testament, but in other places; for it was written by 
Jews, for the use of Jews, who well understood these forms of 
expression.* The same rule of interpretation, in this respect, 
therefore, applies both to the Old and to the New Testament. 
3. ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.’* Here we find the same idiom ; and agree- 
ably to it, Wakefield translates the passage thus :—‘ The heav- 
en and the earth will sooner pass away, than these words of 
mine pass away.’ The meaning seems to be, it is not so prob- 
able that my words will pass away, as that the heaven and 
earth shall pass away. Similar to this, is the following: ‘ Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one ‘tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.’° Bishop Pearce re- 
marks, ‘ This is the same in sense with what Luke says, xvi. 
17. ‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than one 
tittle of the law to fail.27 On the same passage, Kenrick obs 
serves, that ‘the phrase ‘till heaven and earth pass away,’ is 
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a proverbial expression for any thing that appears impossible ; 
for Luke says, xvi. 17, ‘it is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass away, than one tittle of the law to fail.” That heaven 
and earth should pass away, or perish, seems, in the mature of 
things, impossible ; equally impossible is it, that the sinallest 
part of the law should perish, or be destroyed.’ + 


These observations may suffice, in regard to this class of 
texts. By a proper attention to their peculiar idiom, we shall 
find that they admit an easy interpretation, without supposing 
them to imply the destruction of the material universe. 

Le Re Pi 


Art. IV. 
Christ, the Desire of all Nations. 


‘ And the desire of all nations shall come.,-—HaGeat ii. 7. 


Taxine the immediate connexion in which this passage 
stands, we read, ‘ For thus saith the Lord of hosts: yet once, 
it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens and the earth 
and the sea and the dry land. And I will shake all nations, 
and the desire of all nations shall come; and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of hosis. The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the former,—and in this 
place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.’ These words . 
were addressed to Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the residue of Is- 
rael, who were engaged in rebuilding their temple, after the 
Babylonish captivity. We shall devote our chief labor to the 
particular passage which stands at the head of this article ; but 
there are two things in the connexion now quoted, a brief no- 
tice of which, will aid to a good understanding of our subject. 
These are, the shaking of the heavens and the earth, &c. 


and, the superior glory of the second temple to that of the for- 
mer, 
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With regard to the shaking of the world and of the material 
objects in the world, it is a very common mode in the Scrip- 
tures of representing important revolutions in the affairs of 
men. Isaiah, in predicting the overthrow of the Jewish state, 
said of the people, ‘ They shall go into the clefts of the rocks, 
and into the tops of the ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, 
and for the glory of his majesty, when he atiseth to shake ter- 
ribly the earth.’? Ezekiel, prophesying a war in Israel by 
the invasion of Gog and Magog, said, ‘ Surely in that day there 
shal] be a great shaking in the land of Israel ;.so that the fish- 
es of the sea, and the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of 
the field, and all creeping things that creep on the earth, and 
all the men that are on the face of the earth, shall shake at 
my presence, and the mountains shall be thrown down, and 
the steep places shall fall, and every wall shall fall to the 
ground,—saith the Lord of bosts.’? And Jesus, in describing 
the final overthrow of the Jewish church and state, an event 
which should be succeeded by a more rapid spread of the 
gospel, employed similar language: ‘Immediately after the 
tribulation of those days, the sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in beaven..... 
Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, tll all 
these things be fulfilled.’* ‘This passage describes a shaking 
which wrought an important change both in the ecclesiastical 
and the political condition of the Jews ; and which opened the 
way for the spread of that light of gospel truth, the power of 
which soon caused a shaking among other nations. And this 
is the shaking of the heavens and the earth, which was the 
subject of Haggai’s prophecy. The shaking of the heavens 
denotes the changes which took place in the religious or eccle- 
siastical establishments; and the shaking of the earth, both 
sea and dry land, relates to the change in political concerns. 

For this application of the prophecy under consideration, we 
have the infallible authority of the inspired apostle Paul. See 
Hebrews xii. 26, 27, 28: ‘ Whose voice then shook the earth; 
but now he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, 
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as of things that are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken, may remain. Wherefore, we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear.’ Here, 
St. Paul quotes from the passage under consideration in Hag- 
gai, and applies it to the doing away of the old order of things, 
the Mosaic dispensation, and the introducing and establishing 
of the dispensation of grace, which constitutes a heavenly 
kingdom, that cannot be removed. At this change of dispen- 
sations, there was a ‘removing,’ as St. Paul calls it, of those 
things that were shaken, viz. the whole Jewish polity, which 
had been in 4 shaken state, from the time that Judea was fall 
en into the hands of the Romans. 


And now, with regard to the other preliminary subject of 
remark, the exceeding glory of this second temple. The peo- 
ple who were engaged in rebuilding the house of the Lord, 
labored under some discouragements, one of which was, that 
they could not bui!d such a tempie now as Solomon built; 
not so large, so stately, so sumptuous a one, as that was. 
This circumstance drew tears from the eyes of many, when 
the dimensions of it were first laid, about fifteen years before.> 
And still, it made the work go on heavily, that the glory of this 
house was in their eyes, in comparison with the former, as 
nothing.® 

But the prophet urged them to be strong, and in good cour- 
age, by the consideration that the spirit of the Lord, or his 
favor, should be with them. And with the favor and peace of 
God, they ought to be satisfied, though the external magnifi- 
cence of their house of worship should not answer all the de- 
mands of worldly pride. Another consideration which should 
lift up their hearts with joy, was, that in a short time there 
should be a shaking of the heavens and the earth, and the 
desire of all nations should come ; and the Lord would fill that 
house with glory, so that its glory should be greater than that 
of the former. 

But the glory of this latter house, which should exceed the 
glory ef the former, could not consist in external appearance. 
This latter house was, indeed, in afier times, very much beau- 
tified and adorned by Herod; and we find the disciples of 
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Jesus, admiring the magnificence of the buildings of the tem- 
ple; but it was nothing in comparison with Solomon’s temple. 
And besides, the Jews own that there were several of the 
divine glories of the first temple, wanting in this,—the ark, the 
Urim and Thummim, the fire fiom heaven, and the Shechi- 
nah ;—so that we cannot conceive how the glory of this later 
house, should in any thing exceed that of the former, but in 
that which would indeed excel all the glories of the first house, 
the presence of the promised Messiah in it,—his being present- 
ed there, The Glory of bis people Israel, and The Desire of 
all Nations. His presence in this second temple was truly an 
exceeding glory in it; and he introduced there the doctrines 
of that second covenant, whose glory so far excelled that of 
the first covenant, that the glory of that was by comparison, as 
nothing. For St. Paul says, speaking of the two covenants, 
‘ Even that which was made glorious, had no glory in this re- 
spect, by reason of the glory which excelleth. For if that 
which is done away was glorious, much more that which ~re- 
maineth is glorious.’ 

Thus the glory with which God would fill this second tem- 
ple, excelling the glory of the first, was the glorious presence 
in it of Immanuel, God with us, and the glorious doctrines of 
his gospel. For Christ did indeed come while this second 
temple was standing ; and he wrought miracles and preached 
his doctrines in it. 


We come now, to consider the important saying which heads 
this article, ‘ The desire of all nations shall come.’ 


I. It will help us to a profitable understanding of our sub- 
ject, briefly to inquire concerning the natural desire of all 
nations. The nations of the earth, finding themselves subject 
to more or less evil, have generally discovered an uneasiness 
in their present condition, and a longing for some sort of deliv- 
erance, for a blessed emancipation and a participation of 
greater and more enduring good. 

Without the light of direct revelation on the subject, men 
have not acquired a definite, substantial, and satisfying hope, 
concerning the attainment of that greater good which was the 
object of their wishes; but the constitution of their minds, 
and the circumstances in which they have found theinselves 
placed on earth, have produced a strong desire; and this de- 
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sire has led to the framing of various philosophical systems, 
designed to afford something to feed the desiring mind. j 

Ancient philosophers quite generally accounted for the evil 
that is in the world, by supposing an evil divinity, or some 
evil principle, acting against the mind of the supreme and 
benevolent Deity, and so becoming the cause of evil to man. 
Zoroaster, a famous philosopher of antiquity, who is suppos- 
ed to have lived about the time of Abraham, imagined two 
principles, or powers, inferior to the supreme Deity, which 
were tle causes of good and evil. To the cause of good he 
gave the name Orumasdes ; and to the cause of evil, Arima- 
nius. And the first fountain of being, the supreme Divinity, 
he called Mithras. 

These two first mentioned subordinate powers, he conceiv- 
ed to be perpetually at variance ; the former tending to pro- 
duce good, the latter, evil. But he supposed that, through 
the intervention of the Supreme Being, Mithras, the contest 
wotld at last terminate in favor of the good principle. And 
all philosophers, who have pbilosophised according to the nat- 
ural desire of all nations, have conceived of an ultimate inter- 
position of the supreme Divinity, to overcome and destroy 
evil. True, they who have been the tools of tyrants, and 
have invented religious schemes for the support of earthly ty- 
ranny, have made even the supreme God a tyrant like them- 
selves, and threatened all who would not submit to their re- 
quirements, with endless evil. But such has not been the 
philosophy of those benevolent men, who have labored to do 
something for the promotion of human happiness on earth, by 
teaching doctrines as well calculated as human reason could 
discover, to satisfy the wants of the human mind. True, these. 
philosophers have not been able to give such proofs and ar- 
guments as would produce all the wished for satisfaction ; 
but in their efforts for satisfaction, we read what are the 
movings of the constitutional desire of the human mind, 
through all ages and all nations of the earth. 

And this superior future good, which has in all ages and 
countries been a subject of human desire and speculation, God 
has made a subject of special revelation. To his servants 
through whom he chose to reveal the counsels of his will, 
God, at sundry times and in divers manners, made promise 
of future unalloyed good; and of a divine personage, who 
should be the medium of that good to the human race. Un- 
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to our first parents God gave assurance, that a seed should 
arise from their progeny, who should bruise the serpent’s 
head.7_ The serpent was there used as an emblem of the evil 
which was just introduced into the world, and the plain sense 
of the testimony is, that evil should be overcome and destroy- 
ed. To Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, God promised that in 
one who should be raised up of their descendants, should all 
nations and kindreds and families of the earth be blessed.® 
Job, of the land of Uz, under the oppression of sore grief, 
and in the hope of the victory of good, prophesied, saying, 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth: and though after my skin- 
worms destroy this body, yet in my Hesh shall I see God.” 
Or, as the marginal reading is: ‘ After I shall awake, though 
this body be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God.’ 
David sung of the promise of God, to give unto his Son the 
heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession. And of him all the prophets -bare 
witness, that he should be the covenant of life unto the people 
of Israel, and the salvation of God unto the ends of the earth, 
even that the desire of all nations should come. 


Il. This promised seed of the woman, this promised seed of 
Abraham, this promised Redeemer of man, this promised 
covenant of Israel and salvation of the world, this promised 
desire of all nations, is Jesus CuristT. 

The Jews stand condemned by their own Scriptures for re- 
jecting Jesus of Nazareth. Their prophet Daniel testified 
that it should be but seventy weeks, which according to the 
rule for reckoning prophetic time given in Ezek. iv. 5, 6, is 
four hundred and ninety years, from the commandment to re- 
build Jerusalem, till the coming of the Messiah.’? And here 
the prophet Haggai certified, that the Redeemer, the desire 
of all nations, should come while that second temple, which 
was then building, should be yet standing. He brought the 
word of the Lord to the builders of the second temple, say- 
ing, ‘ Yet once,’—as if he had said, the Old ‘Testament church 
has but one stage more to travel. Five stages were now 
passed,—from Adam to Noah, thence to Abraham, thence to 
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Moses, thence to Solomon’s temple, thence to the captivity 5 
and now yet one stage more, which is the sixth, and then 
comes the seventh, or sabbath of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
‘Yet once, it is a litle while, and I will shake the heavens 
and the earth, and I will shake all nations, and the desire of 
all nations shall come; and I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ Hence it is seen that this promised 
Saviour, the desire of all nations, was to come while that 
house should be standing ; for in connexion with his coming, 
that house was to be filled with glory. But that house has 
now long since been demolished, and the very foundations 
thereof ploughed up. Where then is the Jews’ Messiah ? 
He came at the time appointed. ‘He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not.? ‘And because they knew 
him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets, which were read 
every sabbath day amongst them, they fulfilled them in con- 
demning him.’ 

The time when Jesus came, is manifestly the time to which 
the prophets had pointed, as the time for the coming of the 
true Messiah. He came while the second temple was yet 
standing, and his glorious presence was introduced into that 
house. And the Jews themselves had so understood their 
prophets, that there was among them a general looking for the 
Messiah about that time. This is manifest from their readi- 
ness to follow after false pretenders to Immanuel’s office. 


But why should Christ be called the Desire of all nations ? 
It is not becatse of his personal appearance. For the mere 
personal appearance of an individual called by the name of 
Jesus Christ, would be no more desirable than the personal 
appearance of an individual called by any other name. But 
it is because of the desirable good to mankind to be accom- 
plished through Christ, that he is called the Desire of all na- 
tions. 

We have seen that the human species on earth, feeling bur- 
dened with evil, an aching void within the breast which noth- 
ing earthly fills, groaning and travailing in pain together, de- 
sire emancipation into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
Their desires have made them dream and sing of the future 
victory of good, of golden ages, and of haleyon days. And in 
Jesus Christ God has given to the human race that rich immor- 
tal inheritance of good, which exceeds by far all that they had 
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thought to desire, or been able to conceive. Hence he mn 
be called emphatically, The Desire of all nations. * ‘ For this 
purpose was the Sonof God manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil, which are sin and its concomitant 
evils. And God has purposed in Christ not only to destroy evil, 
as far as evil reigns, but also to confer positive good as exten- 
sively, and even more abundantly : ¢ For where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound; that as sin bath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ ‘Therefore as by the 
offeace of ove, judgment came upon all men unto condemna- 
tion; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.’ ” 

But 1 have remarked that the mere personal appearance of 
an individual, by the name of Jesus Clirist, in whom God has 
no purpose of good for mankind, would not constitute the de- 
sire of all nations. Neither would the factthat Christ has un- 
dertaken a purpose of good for the human race, make him, by 
a proper metonymy of speech, the desire of all nations, if that 
good purpose is ultimately to fail. It is a question then of in- 
finite interest to man, whether the purpose which God bath 
purposed in Christ, will be actually and fully accomplished. 
Will Christ make an end of evil, and by his righteousness make 
all men partakers of the gift of life eternal, even as all men are 
partakers of condemnation by the earthly man? If not, then 
he is not in a proper sense the desire of all nations, since their 
desire shall not be satisfied in him. 

But is it so with Jesus, that he shall fail? Our desires are 
towards him. Our hopes are centered in him. Our desires 
are not for ourselves alone ; they are for our companions, our 
children, our parents, our friends, and our neighbors. God 
commands us to love our neighbors as ourselves. In the spir- 
it of this command, our desire is for our neighbors as for our- 
selves. Shall our desire in Christ be for ever unsatisfied ? 

In one of the past Indian wars, a certain family of children, 
in the temporary absence of their parents, were seized by a 
horde of savages, and dragged into the bowling wilderness, 
The parents were immediately apprized of the distressing fact, 
and were overwhelmed with anguish. They turned their 
streaming eyes around, in search of means for their children’s 
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rescue. An officer, with a company of troops, came to the af- 
flicted parents, and undertook to serve their wishes. He went 
with his armed force to restore the captive children. ‘The de- 
sire of the balf d.stracted parents was turn ed to him; the fa- 
ther went to his assistance, the mother waited,—how tretabling- 
ly alive in anxiety! They engaged in combat with the savage 
captors of those loved children, but they failed, and fled back, 
scattered and wounded. ‘The father ran to the waiting moth- 
er, and exclaimed, ‘ Our hope is lost! Our desire which was 
towards our kiod captain and his host has failed!’ ‘O my 
God!’ cried the swooning mother, ‘My children! my chil- 
dren!’ 

Parents, are not your desires for yourselves and your chil- 
dren, for your and their eternal salvation from death and eve- 
ry evil, turned towards the blessed Jesus? Have you apy 
fears that be will fail? But there are some, even Christians 
by profession, who at times seem not to turn their desires to 
Christ. The parents see their loved child on the bed of death, 
one who has made no- profession of religion here; and they 
watch with eagerness, saying, ‘O that we might catch some 
word, some look, some whisper, from which we might draw a 
hope that our child shall not be lost forever!’ Thus, their 
desire is turned towards some look, or whisper, of the frail dy- 
ing child, and that for their child’s eternal welfare! Lift u 
ee desires to Christ. And the question I repeat, Shall Christ 
fail? 

Some have told us, that if our doctrine fails, we are lost. 
I grant that if our hope fails, if Christ, the desire of all na- 
tions, fails, we are lost,—and all are lost. If he fails, the 
schemes of men can effect nothing : ‘ For other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
Such was the mind of Paul. Yet the consideration that there 
was no other foundation than Christ, and that if this founda- 
tion of his hope should fail, he must be Jost, gave him no un- 
easiness. He knew that this foundation could not fail. The 
God of heaven declared by his prophet concerning Christ 
that ‘the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand,’ and 
‘he shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.?!4 , And 
the inspired apostle likewise testified, that Christ must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet, even until the last 
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enemy shall be destroyed ;!° and that the creature, or creation, 
which was made subject to vanity, shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. Then will the proper desire, the highest good, of 
all nations, which began to be realized when Christ Jesus 
came into the world, be actually, fully, and experimentally 
come. 


Christian reader, in such hope you will find peace. And 
it was with reference to the doctrine of this hope, that the 
prophet said in the words before quoted, ‘ And in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.’ In that place, the 
temple then building, Jesus and his apostles taught this new 
covenant of grace, which is in very deed a covenant of peace. 
And this covenant itself the true believer finds to be a most 
glorious temple, a house not made with hands, in which he 
feels what John heard the voice from heaven say, ‘ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men.’ <i, 


Arr. V. 
State of the Doctrine and Denomination of Universalists. 


Tue denomination of Universalists may be considered to 
have existed in America about fifty years ; but the doctrine of 
the eventual restitution of all things, has been held in the Chris- 
tian church from the first century. Several of the Christian 
Fathers avowed it, some of whom, particularly the renown- 
ed Origen, were distinguished by their devotedness to the sen- 
timent, and by the learning and Jabor with which they defend- 
ed it.! Among the successors of the wonderful individual 
whom we have named, it is plainly traced for two or three 
hundred years, until the meeting of the Fifth General Coun- 
cil, A. D. 553, when it was formally condemned, and the be- 
lievers and defenders of it anathematised and dispersed. ? In 
the long and almost undisturbed darkness that preceded the 
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Reformation, its light appeared dimly and unfrequently ; but 
on that illustrious event, which gave new life to truth, boldness 
to thought, and encouragement to free inquiry, it burst forth, 
and was by many hailed with rapture. It found defenders 
among the Anabaptists, both of Germany and England; in the 
succeeding century it was ‘asserted from the pulpit and the 
press, and two or three regular treatises appeared in its favor. 
Not long after this, in the church of England, individuals of the 
brightest talents, and most eminent characters professed and 
vindicated it ; and at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its friends were found not only in the countries mention- 
ed, but in Holland, Switzerland, France, Prussia, Italy, Ire- 
Jand and Scotland. 

The Universalists arose as a distinct sect in England, and 
set up a separate worship, not far from the year 1760, un- 
der the ministry of James Relly. He published several 
works in support of his sentiments, and gathered a congrega- 
tion in London.* The celebrated John Murray, who was 
indisputably the father of Universalism in America, had his 
attention first called to this doctrine by a work of that au- 
thor, entitled ‘The Union.’ Prayerfully reading the Scrip- 
tures, he became convinced that God will at last save all man- 
kind ; and after remaining for a short time a member of Mr, 
Relly’s congregation, he emigrated to America, the scene of 
his future labors. He travelled and preached in several of the 
northern and middle States, encountering opposition on every 
hand; and within nine or ten years alter.his arrival, several 
societies were formed, and the worship of God begun, as the 
Father and Saviour of the whole human race. 


Mr. Murray was obliged for several years to stand almost 
alone asa public defender of Universalism. In 1780, Rey. 
Elhanan Winchester, one of the most popular preachers of the 
Baptist denomination in the United States, avowed his belief 
of the same doctrine, though on somewhat different principles 
from those on which Mr. Murray had embraced it. He was 
then in Philadelphia, where he was beloved and listened to by 
_ several highly distinguished gentlemen, who procured him a 
place for his congregation, and became his constant hearers ; 
but in about six years, he went to London, where he preach- 
ed until 1794, when he returned to America. At this time 


* Evans’ Sketch. Modern Hist. Universalism, pp. 276—279. 
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there were not more than a dozen preachers of Universalism 
in the United States. The General Convention of Univer- 
salists had been formed at Oxford, Mass. in 17853 and, it 
Is presumed, its meetings had been held annually. In 1801, 
a list of the ‘approved ministers and elders’ was published at- 
tached to the circular of the Convention. 'There were then 
twenty-two.* With this number of preachers, the Universa- 
list denomination in the United States commenced the nine- 
teenth century. This was an average increase of less than one 
in a year, from Mr. Murray’s arrival. The doctrine had not 
spread, at the time of which we speak, to a very considerable 
extent. There was an unfinished meeting-house in Philadel- 
phia. In the city of New York there was a society, and per- 
haps a meeting-honse. Jn Providence there were a few Uni- 
versalists who maintained the form of a society. In Boston 
Mr. Murray resided as the pastor of the Universalists, who 
were in the possession of a house, purchased several years be- 
fore of Dr. Mather’s society.® In Gloucester, Mass. there 
was a society, and a small meeting-house, built in 1780; the 
first ever erected by the denomination in this country. There 
was a society at Portsmouth, N. H. of which Rev. George 
Richards was pastor, and which possessed a small house. The 
doctrine had extended but little into the interior of this state. 
It was principally confined to Portsmouth in the south-east, and 
to the towns of Chesterfield, Richmond, Winchester and Lang- 
don, in the south-west. In Vermont there were some Univer- 
salists in the neighborhood of Bennington, where the Conven- 
tion had once held a session, and a few scattered in different 
places further north. Three or four preachers resided in the 
State, and were very assiduous in their itinerary labors. Massa- 
chusetts took the lead, at this time, as to the number of preach- 
ers and believers. ‘The doctrine had prevailed somewhat in 
Suffolk, Essex, Bristol, and Norfolk counties, and slightly in 
Franklin, but in Worcester county more extensively than in 
any other. Inthe southern part, there were many Universalists, 
particularly in the towns of Milford, Grafton, Oxford, Charl- 
ton, Sutton and Ward, and further north in Brookfield, Dana, 
Hardwick and Petersham. In Rhode Island the doctrine was 
hardly known, except in Providence. It had been preached 


4 See Modern Hist. Univ. p. 371, for their names. | § The same build. 
ing in which Rev. Mr. Streeter now officiates. 
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but little in Connecticut. Mr. Murray, in his journeys from 
New York to Boston, had delivered his message in several 
towns. Mr. Winchester had labored in Hartford, where he 
died in 1797. There were a few believers in Thompson 
and Woodstock ; others, further down in Preston and Norwich, 
and others in Wallingford, west of the river. Of the great 
State of New York, how little could be said at this time in 
connexion with our subject! There was a society in the city 
of New York, and what else can we say? The doctrine had 
not extended into the western parts of the State. In the sec- 
tion adjoining Bennington county in Vermont, there were some 
individuals professing it, and it had been preached there, but 
it is questionable whether a society had been formed. In the 
remote state of North Carolina, there were two or three indi- 
viduals who had openly borne witness in favor of Universal- 
ism; but their labors do not seem to have produced a wide 
effect. In 1792, there was in the city of Baltimore a per- 
son regarded as a Universalist preacher. Whether he preach- 
ed at all in the city, we know not; though it is certain, that 
he ventured a small tract on the subject. This, finding its 
way into the interior of Pennsylvania, was translated by cer- 
tain persons into German, and gave rise to a printed contro- 
versy in Hanover, then called Mc Allister’s town, in York 
county, between a Lutheran clergyman on one side, and two 
Jaymen on the other. This, we believe, is a faithful represen- 
tation of the number of the clergy, and of the extent to which 
Universalism had prevailed in the United States at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Several works on the subject had appeared before this time. 
As early as 1753, there had been issued at Germantown, Pa. 
an edition of Siegvolk’s Everlasting Gospel ; the first book on 
Universalism ever published in America. The Dunkers, in 
that place, originally held the doctrine of the Restoration. 
Next came Mr. Winchester’s famous sermon at Philadelphia, 
in 1781, entitled ‘ The seed of the woman bruising the serpent’s 
head.’ In 1782 a pamphlet appeared in Boston in vindica- 
tions of Universalism, supposed to have been written by Dr. 
Chauncy ; and in 1784 came out his large work on Univer- 
salism, which although it was not printed in this country, was 
printed for it, and deserves therefore to be noticed here. A 
pamphlet appeared in 1785 at Gloucester, Mass., entitled an 
‘ Appeal to the Public,’ in defence of the Universalists in that 
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town. In 1787 a book of 300 pages, bearing the title, ‘ The 
Universalist,’ was published by Dr. Wm. Pitt Smith, of the city 
of New York. Dr. Joseph Young, of the same place, sent out, 
in 1793, a work in defence of Universalism, entitled ‘ Calvin- 
ism and Universalism contrasted.’ In 1794 an edition of Pe- 
titpierre on Divine Goodness was published in Hartford, Con, 
by whom we know not; and in 1796 came out at New Lon- 
don, in the same State, Huntington’s famous work, called 
‘Calvinism Improved.’ We ought perhaps to mention in this 
place the annual circular of the ‘ General Convention,” the 
only Universalist periodical which had at this time been pub- 
lished. This list embraces, we presume, the principal if not 
all the works on Universalism, which bad appeared in the 
United States previously to the year 1800. Of these, it will 
be seen, that two were republications of European works; 
one, ‘Calvinism Improved,’ was a posthumous work, whose 
author never belonged to the denomination of Universalists ; 
and whether the celebrated physicians Drs. Young and Smith 
were members of the Universalist Society in New York, is 
out of our power to say. 


Such was the condition of Universalism in the United States, 
at the time of which we have spoken. It will appear, upoa 
comparison, that there were then about the same number of 

reachers in the whole country, that there now are in the State 
of Maine. Scattered over a great extent of territory, their in- 
fluence was the more feeble. ‘They were obliged to travel al- 
most continually to visit the distant societies to whom they min- 
istered, and it is presumed they seldom saw one another. The 
General Convention was the nucleus in which they centered: 
they met at its annual sessions ; they recited their successes 
and reverses during the past year; they had an opportunity of 
hearing each other’s gifts in preaching and in prayer; and thus 
the union between them was strengthened, and the form and 
character of the denomination preserved. At the present 
time the number of preachers in the United States is about 
three hundred, more than half of whom have been added with- 
in the last fifteen years. Of societies, there are more than 
double that number. No means in our possession enable us 
to be exact on the point; but the calculations which have 
been made by the Universalist editors in the several States, 
justify us in reckoning upwards of seven hundred socie- 
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ties. 'The General Convention was, in 1799, the only associ- 
ation of the clergy. At present there are seven Conventions, 
and twenty-seven Associations. The first Universalist news- 
paper in the United States was commenced in Boston, July 
3, 1819. It was published weekly, on a half sheet, at $2,50 
per annum, and its average number of subscribers was not far 
from one thousand. At the present time, twelve years and a 
half from the commencement of the original paper, there are 
upwards of twenty Universalist periodicals, two of which alone 
issue more than ten times the number that were issued in 
1819; and the whole of which send out between 25,000 and 
30,000 copies. The greater part of these journals are week- 
ly, so that it may be safely calculated that upwards of twenty 
thousand copies are distributed every week. Within the last 
six years a far greater number of Universalist books have 
appeared than had ever been published in the United States 
before. To say nothing of sermons and tracts, which have 
been poured out from the press in almost incalculable numbers, 
we may mention the Histories of Universalism, Ancient and 
Modern; Rev. W. Balfour’s Works ;® the works of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou ;’ Smith on Divine Government ; Winchester’s 
Dialogues ; Murray’s Life ; Whittemore’s Notes and Illustra- 
tions of the Parables; Skinner’s Essays on the Coming of 
Christ, and Morse’s Six Sermons in reply to Parker. These 
are the principal doctrinal works which have appeared from 
the Universalist press ; to which may be added large and fre- 
quent editions of Universalist Hymn Books. The Restora- 
tionists, a class who have separated from the Universalists, 
have published Hudson’s Letters to Rev. Hosea Ballou; Re- 
ply to Balfour’s Essays, by the same author; Pickering’s 
Lectures in defence of Divine Revelation, and recently, a vol- 
ume of sermons by Rev: Paul Dean. 

The subject of literary institutions has received no small 


® The principal works of Mr. Balfour are, his Inquiry into the significa- 
tion of the words Sheol, Hades, Tartarus and Gehewant scout aioe 
being an examination of the words rendered devil, satan, judgment dam- 
nation, everlasting, &c.; Essays on the Intermediate State of the Dead; 
and his Letters to Hudson. The first has been the most read, and has had 
three editions. ° 

? Mr. Ballou’s works are, Treatise on Atonement; Notes on the Para- 
bles; Lecture Sermons, a course of twenty-six sermons, delivered on al- 
ternate Sunday evenings, from July 1818, to July 1819; Select Sermons 
delivered on different occasions; and Sermons on Important Doctrinal 
Subjects, being eleven sermons, originally published in Philadelphia. 
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share’ of attention from the Universalist denomination. Al- 
most all the colleges, theological institutions and academies. in 
the country, are under the ‘control of their opponents, who 
manage them constantly to advance the purposes of secta- 
rism. As this is indisputably true, some attempts have been 
made to establish seminaries that shall be free from such an 
influence. In New York, the ‘ Liberal Institute’ has been 
founded. It is placed at Clinton, as being near the geogra- 
phical centre of the State. It has been established by the con- 
tributions of the Universalists in that State, and is designed to 
be purely of a scientific character, as theology can never be- 
come a branch of instruction, nor the peculiar doctrines of any 
sect be inculeated. One building is already opened for fe- 
males, and another ® is finished, and about ready for the re- 
ception of males. We look with some interest to see what 
effect this will have on the character of the clergy that shall 
in future arise in the denomination in that State, and whether 
it is designed as an auxiliary in the establishment of an effi- 
cient gospel ministry. An institution, cailed the ‘ Westbrook 
Seminary,’ from the town in which it is located, has been es- 
tablished in Maine. It is designed for the education of young 
men to the various professions and pursuits of manhood, free 
from all religious bias and prejudice, and under the influence 
of such opinions as each one shall imbibe for himself. It has 
received an act of incorporation, and also a grant of one 
thousand dollars, from the legislature of that State; and con- 
tributions bave been made by individuals towards the impor- 
tant purpose of erecting the necessary buildings. In June last, 
the same sulject engaged the attention of the Western Union 
Association of Universalists in Ohio. An agent, possessing a 
rare combination of zeal and prudence, was appointed to so- 
licit subscriptions, and fix on the location, having respect to 
the donations and other local advantages, in selecting a site. 
A considerable quantity of Jand having been given to the in- 
stitution in Mechanicsburg, Indiana, it was determined to es- 
tablish the seminary there. A board of trustees has been ap- 
pointed; building lots have been laid out and sold to the 
amount of upwards of two thousand dollars; the name of the 


8 This building is of stone, 96 by 52 feet, four stories in height exclusive 
of the basement, and is surmounted by acupola. It contains forty-four 
rooms for two students each, three rooms for apparatus, and a spacious 
lecture and library room, 48 by 26 feet. 
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town bas been altered to Philomath; and an act of incorpora- 
tion for the institution has been petitioned for. This good 
beginning, we trust, will eventuate in a substantial benefit to 
the cause of Universalism in the western States. 

The ministry of the Universalist denomination hitherto has 
been provided for, not so much by the means of schools, as 
by the unaided but irresistible influence of the gospel of 
Christ. This has furnished the denomination with its most 
successful preachers. It has turned them from other sects and 
doctrines, and brought them ont from forests and fields, 
and from secular pursuits of almost every kind, and driven 
them, with inadequate literary preparation, to the work of dis- 
seminating the truth. This state of things has been una- 
voidable, and the effect of it is visible. It has made the min- 
istry of the Universalist denomination very different from 
that of any other sect in the country—studious of the Serip- 
tures, confident in the treth of their distinguishing doctrine, 
zealous, firm, industrioas—depending more on the truths com- 
municated for their success, than on the manner in which they 
were stated. It has had the effect too to give the ministry a po- 
Jemic character,—the natural result of unwavering faith in the 
doctrine believed, and of an introduction into the desk with- 
out scholastic training. But the attention of the denomination in 
various parts of the country has of late been turned to the edu- 
cation of the ministry ; and Conventions and Associations have 
adopted resolves, requiring candidates to pass examinations in 
certain branches of literature. ‘The same motives have gov- 
erned many in their effort to establish literary and theological 
institutions. ‘The desire to have the ministry respectable for 
literary acquirements, is universal. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, there is some danger that in running from one extreme 
we shall reach another. We ought to guard against a pedantic, 
effeminate, fastidious ministry. Clergymen too delicate for 
any service but to write and utter beautiful sentences, to re- 
peat fine-wrought and well learned prayers, and assume beau- 
tiful attitudes in the pulpit, are a curse to the church. The 
great duty of a clergyman is to preach the truth; and nothing 
should be considered a necessary study for him, but that which 
will assist him in the discharge of this duty. Universalists, 
therefore, should be careful to preserve the original character- 
istics of their ministry so far as they have been beneficial; to 
alter in things in which they are clearly susceptible of im- 
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provement; and to guard vigilantly against those insidious in- 
fluences of the world, which paralyze a denomination, by ren- 
dering its clergy inefficient. 


We must now turn our attention to a more local review of 
the present condition of the denomination. 

In Maine there are about twenty-five preachers, and prob- 
ably three times that number of societies. The religious 
bodies are the Maine Convention, which was modified from 
the Eastern Association, formed in 1799, and four minor As- 
sociations. Of periodical publications there are three. The 
‘Christian latelligencer,’ published weekly, at Gardiner, and 
edited by Rev. William A. Drew. The ‘ Christian Preacher,’ 
a monthly publication of sermons, by living Universalist 
preachers, published at Gardiner, by the same gentleman. 
The ‘Christian Pilot,’ published weekly, at Portland, and ed- 
ited by Revs. Menzies Rayner and Samuel Brimblecom. 

New Hampesuire. There are here twelve preachers, and 
about forty societies. ‘The New Hampshire Association was 
formed in June, 1824, and the Rockingham Association in Au- 
gust of the same year. They both meet annually. A Convention 
of the State was formed in October last, whose meetings are to 
be annual. It recommends that the New Hampshire Associ- 
ation be confined to the counties of Cheshire, Hillsborough 
and Merrimack ; the Rockingham Association, to the counties 
of Rockingham and Strafford; and the societies in Grafton, 
Sullivan and Coos are recommended to form an Association 
before the next meeting of the Convention. The ‘ Impar- 
tialist’ is a weekly publication, at Claremont, edited by Rev. 
William S. Balch. 

Vermont has not far from twenty preachers, and eighty 
societies. ‘There are three Associations. The Northern was 
formed in 1804, and is confined to the northern section of the 
state, embracing several societies and clergymen in Lower Can- 
ada ; the Green Mountain, confined to the counties of Wind- 
sor and Rutland ; and the Franklin, confined to the counties 
of Windham and Bennington, and extending to Franklin 
county, Massachusetts, from which it took its name. It will 
probably soon be found expedient to alter its name, and limit 
it to the two southern counties in Vermont. At the late ses- 
sion of the Northern Association, in October, it was resolved, 
that it is expedient to form a Convention in that state, for: 

9 
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which purpose delegates meet at Barre, on the third Wednes- 
day in January, 1833. The ‘ Universalist Watchman,’ a 
weekly paper, is published at Woodstock, and edited by Rev. 
William Bell. 

_ Massacuusetts. In this state there are forty-six preach- 
ers, namely: seven in Essex, ten in Middlesex, five in Suf- 
folk, four in Norfolk, six in Plymouth, two in Barnstable, one 
in Nantucket, two in Bristol, six in Worcester, and three in 
Franklin. There are not far from ninety societies. In many 
towns, there are large bodies of Universalists, belonging to the 
original parishes. In several, there are meeting-houses, owned 
exclusively by Universalists, where preaching is had a_part 
of the time, but where there is no settled preacher. There 
are more clergymen settled over single societies, to supply 
them constantly with preaching, than in any other state. There 
are three periodicals in this state. The ‘ Trumpetand Univer- 
salist Magazine,’ a weekly publication, and a continuation of the 
original Universalist Magazine, now in its fourteenth year of 
publication ; The ‘ Universalist Expositor,’ published once in 
two months, now in its third volume: and ‘ The Universalist,’ a 
weekly publication, in its first volume. Of these works, seven 
thousand copies are taken up by subscribers. There are but 
two Associations. The Boston Association, comprehending 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Middlesex and Essex counties; and the Old 
Colony Association, embracing Plymouth and Bristol counties, 
and that section of the state which lies east of them. It 
has been proposed to form a Convention of Universalists in 
this state. _ 

In 1831, several clergymen separated themselves from the 
denomination of Universalists, and formed an association by 
the name of the Massachusetts Association of Universal Resto- 
rationists. This body is to meet annually in Boston, in the 
month of January. There are, we believe, eight clergymen,!° 
in its fellowship, in this state. A paper entitled the ‘ Inde- 
pendent Messenger,’ published weekly at Boston, is devoted 
to the interests of this class. They profess to believe in a lim- 


* The Southern Association was originally formed in this state. It ney- 
er had limits, and was merely an annual meeting of such preachers as wished 
e eran It has emigrated to Connecticut, where its late meetings have 

een held. 


‘. There are perhaps a half dozen more preachers of this party in other 
states. 
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ited punishment in the future state, succeeded by universal 
restitution." ‘Their opposition to Universalists is strong and 
unintermitting. 

Ruove Isianp has two or three preachers, a few societies, 
but no Associations nor publications devoted to Universalism. 
There is a large society at Providence, of which Rev. David 
Pickering, a Restorationist, is pastor. We should name here 
the Providence Association, a stated meeting of Restorationist 
clergymen. 

Connecticut has, we believe, ten preachers, and about 
thirty societies. The Southern Association has of late, held 
its meetings in this state. In May, 1832, a Convention of the 
State was formed. There are, at this time, three Universalist 
periodicals here. The oldest is the ‘ Religious Inquirer,’ now 
about to begin its twelfth volume; the ‘ Herald of Freedom,’ 
at Bethel ; and the ‘ New Haven Examiner,’ just commenced 
at New Haven. If these three publications should be well 
sustained and conducted, their effect on this state will be felt 
in every part. There is a monthly publication of Sermons at 
Hartford, by Mr. B. Sperry. 

New York. Of this gigantic state, we are compelled, for 
want of room, to speak in general terms. It has between sev- 
enty and eighty preachers, and more than two hundred socie- 
ties, a General Convention of the state, and nine subordi- 
nate Associations. It has six periodical publications: one in 
the city of New York; two in Utica; one in Troy; one in 
Jamestown, Chatauque county ; and one in Keesville, Clinton 
county ; which, together, circulate more than eleven thousand 
copies. The number of Universalist societies in this state has 
trebled in seven years. ‘The ‘ Magazine and Advocate,’ at 
Utica, has the largest circulation of any Universalist publica- 
tion. 

New Jersey has a few societies, but no stationed preach- 
ers. The clergymen from New York and Pennsylvania fre- 
quently visit the state, and the Philadelphia Association has 
held some of its sessions here. Universalist publications are 


N To prevent mistake, it is necessary to observe, that there are many 
Universalists who hold to future punishment, that are not members of this 
party. The sentiment has never been made a fundamental point amon 
Universalists. The doctrines of materialism and future punishment, an 
the theory of an intermediate state, are held by some among the Univer- 
salists, rejected by others, and many have no fixed opinions on these sub- 
jects. 
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circulated to a considerable extent ; and the doctrine is unques- 
tionably finding advocates among the citizens. 

Pennsytvanita. The conversion of Mr. Winchester to 
Universalism, seems to have had no small effect on the Bap- 
tist churches in this state. The doctrine of a general atone- 
ment, or ‘ general provision,’ as it. was called, spread among 
them, and Jed very naturally to the relative doctrine of an 
equally extensive and ultimate salvation. Cape May and 
Pittsgrove churches are described by 2 Baptist writer of the 
present day, as having been ‘nearly ruined by a general 
atonement, which ended in Universalism.’ The same writer 
says, in a most barbarous figure, that ‘ to add to the calamity, 
Nicholas Cox, a preacher at Kingswood, now grown wiser 
than his fathers, mounted on the fractious steed of general 
provision, and rode furiously on to the barren, hopeless, deso- 
late plains of Universalism.” This was about 1790. ‘ Dr. 
Samuel Jones, by request, prepared a letter, addressed to the 
churches which were -then suffering, in consequence of their 
ministers and some of their members becoming Universalists.’ 
This was deemed very appropriate, and was adopted by the As- 
sociation as its circular. We may reckon ten preachers, and about 
twenty or twenty-five societies. There are three periodical 
publications here: The ‘ Liberalist,’ in Philadelphia, published 
weekly, by Rev. Z. Fuller ; the ‘ Herald of Gospel Truth,’ 
published semi-monthly, at Montrose, in Susquehanna coun- 
ty, by Rev. A. Peck ; and ‘ Der Frohliche Botschafier,’ (the 
Messenger of Glad Tidings) a German work, which appears 
monthly, at Lancaster, Penn., edited by G. Grosh and Rev. J. 
Meyers. It is entirely devoted to Universalism, and conduct- 
ed with much ability. Mr. Meyers preaches constantly, either 
in English or German, according to the character of the con- 
gregation. We must here mention the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, and the Pennsylvania Convention. ‘The former, origi- 
nally the New York and Philadelphia Association, was form- 
ed in the city of New York, May, 1829; the latter was insti- 
tuted in Columbia, Penn., May, 1832. Universalism is as yet 
little known in the western part of this state. 

Detaware. Universalism has been preached in this state 
a few times, and some Universalist publications are sent in 
from other states. This is all we can say. 


* These extracts are made from a History of the Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation, by Rev. H. G, Jones, A. M., now publishing in numbers in a paper 
ealled «The World.’ * oa 
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Maryvann. There are but few Universalists in this state, 
except in Baltimore. Six spirited individuals formed them- 
selves into a society two or three years since, and invited Rev. 
Messrs. Dean of Boston, and Willis of Sulem, Mass., to preach 
with them for a few Sundays. In the spring of 1831, Rev. 
O. A. Skinner visited the city, and after preaching several sab- 
baths, received an invitation to become their pastor. He removy- 
ed there in the succeeding July. The society is favored with 
the use of a brick church in St. Paul street, called the Branch 
Tabernacle, containing eighty-six pews, besides the gallery. 
It is now well filled. Rev. S. P. Skinner aiso resides in thie 
city. ‘The ‘Southern Pioneer and Gospel Visiter,’ is publish- 
ed here. The first volume was in octavo; bat the second, 
now in progress, is a quarto of eight pages, and is issued once 
in a fortnight. Its patronage is sufficient to ensure its success- 
ful continuance. 

Virernia. We have here but two or three clergymen, and 
a small number of societies. Of late, however, Universalism 
has been preached in several counties in the eastern part of 
the state. In the summer of 1830, Rev. J. B. Dods, now of 
Taunton, Mass., visited Richmond, where he spent ten weeks. 
Arrangements were made for building a house of worship, 
which has since been erected: Rev. J. B. Pitkin is settled 
here. Mr. Dods at the same time visited Petersburg, Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk. In the spring of 1832 he again visit- 
ed that state, and preached in Gloucester, King and Queen, 
Matthews and Middlesex counties. Other Universalist clergy- 
men have preached in this state, but none so extensively. 
Universalism is fast finding its way among the enlightened 
citizens. 

Norta Carouvina. There are Universalists scattered 
over this state ; but, we believe, there is no preacher in its 
limits. Several societies were formed five or six years since, 
but as to their present condition we cannot speak with certain- 
ty. Rev. J.B. Dods has preached, with no little effect, in 
Currituck and Camden counties, and in Edenton. 

Soura Carotina. There are two or three preachers of 
Universalism here, and a body bearing the name of the 
‘ Southern Convention,’ being a convention of the societies in 
North and South Carolina. Rev. Allen Fuller labors with 
great zeal in this and the neighboring states. He itinerates 
almost continually, and seems never to be weary in well 
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doing. Rey. E. Lynch has preached the doctrine here for 
many years. There are froin twelve to twenty societies. A 
society of Trinitarian Universalists was established not long 
since in Charleston, where a house of worship is about to be 
built. 

_Georeta. Of this state we can say but little. There are 
Universalists within its limits, in Augusta and various other 
places, and we believe two or three clergymen, though we have 
heard nothing from them of late. Universalism has been 
preached to some extent in the northeastern part of this state, 
by Rev. Allen Fuller, of South, Carolina. 

Avaspama has two or three societies; one preacher, at 
least, Rev. W. Atkins, of Montgomery county ; and scattering 
Universalists in different parts of the state. 

Louisiana. Of this state we can say nothing, except that 
we know there are Universalists in New Orleans, and other 
places; but there is no organization, nor are there any 
preachers. ; 

Western States. Ohio has been set down in some of 
the Journals as having twenty-five preachers. There is one 
Convention, and three Associations. ‘The number of socie- 
ties may be forty or fifty. Indiana has at least one Association, 
and several societies. The ‘Sentinel and Star in the West,’ 
issued weekly, is published in Philomath, in that state, where 
the Universalist Seminary is established. Of Illinois we have 
no information. Kentucky has a few Universalists, and one 
or two meeting-houses, but no preachers. Louisville, in this 
state, has a large body of Universalists. In Tennessee we 
have knowledge of a few Universalists ; and the same remark 
may be made of the remaining Western States. 

Micuican Territory. “There are several preachers of 
Universalism in this region, but we will hazard no opinion as 
to the number. A. society was not long since formed in 
Pontinac ; and there are others in different places. A large 
proportion of the male inhabitants are decidedly friendly to 
the principles of Universalists. 

Canapa. Universalism has prevailed in both the Cana- 
das, but principally in the Lower province. There are two 


“It should here be observed, that a General Conyention of the United 
States has been proposed, and measures preparatory to its formation have 
been adopted. Should this sueceed, it is probable it will take the place of 
the ‘ General Convention of the New England States and others.’ 
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or more preachers here, and several societies, which are in 
fellowship with the (Vermont) Northern Association. There 
are many subscribers in these provinces to the New England 
Universalist publications. It is stated in the secular journals, 
that the Universalists of the Lower province have presented a 
petition to the Government; but we are not apprized of its 
object. 

New Brunswick anv Nova Scotia. There are ‘no 
preachers of Universalism in these provinces, and, we sup- 
pose, no societies ; but there are not a few believers. Those 
with whom we are acquainted are gentlemen of talent and 
intelligence. They have frequently expressed their wishes 
that faithful and experienced preachers might visit them, on 
whom they would bestow something more substantial than 
a cordial welcome. Many of them are subscribers to the 
New England Universalist periodicals, and they have made 
themselves acquainted with the larger works. So much has 
Universalism spread, it has been made the subject of a spirit- 
ed attack, in one of the orthodox magazines. 

The foregoing will give the reader a tolerably satisfactory 
view of the present condition of Universalism in North Amer- 
ica. Our desultory observations will convince every one, that 
the Universalists are suffering for the want of regular statistics 
of the denomination. We know not, and we cannot know 
our strength, until some system is adopted, whereby, at stated 
times, full accounts shall be published. This may be easily 
done. Let the boundaries of the Associations in any state, be 
so fixed, that they shall together include the whole state ; and 
then, let every Association report once a year, to the State 
Convention, if there be one, and if not, to the public, through 
the journals, the number of societies and preachers in its limits, 
and the number of members. This may be incorporated into 
the respective circulars ; the iabor would be trifling, and the ad- 
vantage would be very great. Should the State Conventions 
be generally formed; and the proposed United States General 
Convention go into practical operation, the various streams of 
information might be mingled in a common channel. 


Having thus finished what we have to say, in regard to the 
rapid increase, and the present condition and prospects of our 
cause in America, we pass to offer a few remarks on the state of 
Universalism in Europe. England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
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the only places in Europe in which the Universalists have ever 
existed, to our knowledge, as a distinct sect. In England they 
arose in two bodies, the Rellyans and Winchesterians. The 
latter long since mingled with the Unitarians ; and the former, 
always feeble, have for some time sustained a precarious exist- 
ence. The Universalists in Scotland have not prospered ; 
they met with adversities in a clergyman they invited from 
England, which probably disheartened them. From the litle 
band in Ireland we have heard nothing for a long time. But 
the sentiment of Universal Restitution is not lost. It is now 
more predominant in Europe than it ever was before. The 
Unitarians in England and in Scotland have generally em- 
braced it. Dr. Lant Carpenter, in his reply to Magee, says, 
‘Most of us Unitarians believe that a period will come to each 
individual, when punishment shall have done its work,..... 
when he who must reign till he bath put all enemies under his 
feet, shall have put down all rule, and all authority and pow- 
er. The last enemy, death, sball be destroyed. Every tongue 
shall confess that, Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father, who wills that all men shall be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth,—that truth which sanctifies the heart, 
that knowledge which is life eternal: and God shall be all in 
all.’ It is not to be supposed that in this denomination alone, 
are to be found those who embrace the doctrine; for from 
the well-known liberality of the Church of England on this 
point, we should be led to expect it would prevail to some 
extent among her clergy. The public has already been fur- 
_nhished with the evidence of the very general disbelief which 
prevails among the ecclesiastics of Germany, on the subject 
of endless misery. That country is renowned for its deep the- 
ological learning ; and it is not to be supposed that this change 
could have taken place within the last century there, without 
having hada sensible effect on the Protestants in Prussia, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, and more particularly in Hol- 
land. The doctrine of endless misery has been going out of 
date in the natural course of things; and the Protestants on 
the continent of Europe, appear fast coming to that state, in 
which it will be a matter of indifference, whether a divine shall 
hold the tenet of endless misery, or reject it. 

Here we close our rapid sketch. The public may expect 
a continuation of the Review of the Denomination, every half 
year. Ts WV. 
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Art. VI. 
King James’ Translation of the Bible. 


Tue learned and intelligent, among all sects in religion, ad- 
mit that a new and better version of the Scriptures would be of 
essential service to the community. Since our common version 
was made, great improvements in the English language have 
taken place. Besides, the translators in many places erred, 
in not conveying the sense of the original writers. Archbishop 
Newcombe says, ‘ were a version of the’ Bible executed in a 
manner suitable to the magnitude of the undertaking, such a 
measure would have a direct tendency to establish the faith of 
thousands.’ Blackwell, in his Sacred Classics, observes, ‘in- 
numerable instances might be given of faulty translation of the 
divine original... . An accurate translation, proved and suppor- 
ted by sacred criticism, would quash and silence most of the 
objections of pert and profane cavillers.’ In Waterland’s 
Scripture Vindicated, it is said, ‘our last English version is 
undoubtedly capable of very great improvements.’ Pilkington, 
in his Remarks, observes, ‘many of the inconsistencies, im- 
proprieties, and obscurities are occasioned by the translators 
misunderstanding the true import of Hebrew words and phrases: 
showing the benefit and expediency of a more correct and in- 
telligible translation of the Bible.’ Professor Symonds also 
remarks, ‘ whoever examines our version in present use, will 
find that it is ambiguous and incorrect, even in matters of the 
highest importance.’ Dr. Kennicott, the great Hebrew scholar, 
says, ‘great improvements might now be made, because the 
Hebrew and Greek languages have been much cultivated and 
far better understood, since the year 1600.’ Blaney, in his 
Preliminary Discourse to Jeremiah, thus writes, ‘the com- 
mon version has mistaken the true sense of the Hebrew in not 
a few places. Is it nothing, to deprive the people of that edi- 
fication which they might have received, had a fair and just 
exposition been substituted for a false one? Do we not know 
the advantages commonly taken by the enemies of revelation, 
of triumphing in objections plausibly raised against the divine 
word, upon the basis of an unsound text or wrong translation ?” 
Purver also remarks, ‘it is necessary that translations should 
be made from one time to another, accommodated to the present 
use of speaking or writing. This deference is paid to the hea- 
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then classics, and why should the Scripture meet with less re- 
gard.’ And to conclude this testimony, the Rev. John Wesley 
says, ‘the common English translation, though the best I have 
seen, is capable of being brought, in several places, nearer to 
the original.’ 

Such are a few, out of the many writers that might be quot- 
ed, who have expressed their opinion respecting our common 
English translation, and the advantages which would result 
from a new and improved version of the Scriptures. It ap- 
pears from the present state of religious sects, that the day is 
not at hand when they would all agree to adopt a new version, 
were it made. Perhaps no one sect would consent to adopt 
universally a new version, if it were even made by the most 
learned and judicious of theirown body. The rival sects are 
jealous of each other, lest they pervert the Scriptures to favor 
their own opinions; and most people in all the sects have a 
veneration for the common version, amounting almost to super- 
stition. Under these -circumstances the mass of readers, in 
order to obtain a more correct understanding of the Scriptures, 
must avail themselves of translations and criticisms made by 
individuals. Various versions of the Scriptures have appeared ; 
and a great mass of critical matter has been accumulating, 
which must be of great use when a new public translation shall 
be made. 


In remarking on translations of the Bible, let us, 

First, notice the translations of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The first version from the Hebrew is that of the Greek, com- 
monly called the Seventy or the Septuagint. It is said to 
have been made, 350? years before Christ. The nextin order, 
are the Chaldee translations; but properly speaking, these 
are rather parapbrases than translations. ‘They were made 
by different persons, and few, if any of them, were known be- 
fore the Christianera. The old Syriac translation is said to 
have been made within the first century of the Christian era ; 
and the Latin translations, not before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Rome, 

Before the art of printing was discovered, translations of the 
Bible were rare, and very expensive. From the very nature 
of the case, they were in few hands. None but people of 
some wealth possessed a copy of the Scriptures. Admitting 


1 Rather, about 271 bef Shrist ; i i 
sig eiter Mess tty years before Christ; and it was not completed till 
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every person could write, which is far from the truth, it was 
an immense labour to make out a copy of the whole Scriptures 
with a pen. Many people in our day would rather live and die 
without a Bible, than submit to it. But such labour was often 
submitted to, and the frequent transcriptions of the Bible gave 
rise to many various readings from the mistakes of copyists. 


Seconpty. The English versions of the Bible. Critics have 
supposed that the Saxons read the Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage, some parts of them being translated by Adelm, bishop 
of Sherburne; Eadfrid, or Egbert, bishop of Lindisferne ; the 
venerable Bede, and king Alfred. Elfric, abbot of Malmes- 
bury, translated the five books of Moses, Judges and Job. 
These were printed at Oxford, in the year 1699. See Lewis’s 
History of the English translations. The Four Gospels were 
printed from an ancient Saxon manuscript, (now in the Bod- 
Jeian Library,) in 1571 under the care of the martyrologist 
John Fox, assisted and encouraged by Matthew Parker, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In the year 1349, the Psalms were 
translated by Richard Rolle, a hermit of Hampole in York- 
shire; and in the Harleian and King’s Libraries, are specimens 
of other early versions. John Wicliff translated the New Tes- 
tament, about the year 1377; and William Tyndal printed the 
first edition of his translation of the New Testament, in the 
year 1526. 

Miles Coverdale printed the first complete English Bible. 
The first edition bears date 1535, dedicated to King Henry 
VILL, ornamented with an emblematical border cut in wood, 
with the following words, ‘Biblia, the Bible; that is, the Holy 
Scripture of the Olde and New Testament; faithfully and 
newly translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, 
MDXXXV.’ Thomas Matthews printed a Bible, the first 
edition of which was in 1537. The title is in an emblemati- 
cal frontispiece cut in wood, ‘ the Byble, which is all the Holy 
Scriptures ; in which are contained, the Olde and New Testa- 
ment, truely and purely translated into English by Thomas 
Matthews.’ This is partly from Tyndal’s, and partly from Cov-~ 
erdale’s translation, Archbishop Cranmer’s Bible was printed 
in the year 1539. The Psalms are those now used in the 
English liturgy. The other parts are a revision of the trans- 
lations of Coverdale and Matthew’s translations. Riehard Tav- 
erner printed a Bible, the title of which was, ‘the most Sacred 
Bible, which isthe Holy Scripture, containing the Old and New 
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Testament, translated into English, and newly recognised with 
great diligence after most faithful examplars, by Richard Tav- 
erner, MDXXXIX.’ LElizabeth’s translation was printed in 
the year 1568. And the common translation now in use, was 
undertaken by order of King James the First, in the year 1603. 
- Calmet says, ‘ the first division of the New Testament was 
made by Robert Stephens, in 1551; and of the whole Bible, 
in 1555.’ Michaelis says, ‘ verses were first used in the New 
Testament, by Robert Stephens in 1551, andin the Old Tes- 
tament by Hugo de St. Caro, a Dominican monk, in the 
twelfth century.’ Buta Latin Bible, translated by Sanctus 
Pagninus, and printed at Lyons in the year 1527 or 1528, 
before Robert Stephens had printed any Bible on his own ac- 
count, is divided, the verses being numbered in the margin and 
distinguished in the texts by paragraphical marks, both in the 
Old and New Testament. See Calmet. 


_ We shall now take a more patticular notice of our common 
English version. It was made by order of king James the 
First in the year 1603, and the most learned men in the uni~ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge were appointed to carry it 
into execution. They met at Westminster, Cambridge, and 
Oxford, according to the following order. Westminster: To 
the following persons were assigned the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel and Kings, viz. Dr. 
Lancelot Andrews, dean of Westminster; Dr. John Overal, 
dean of St. Paul’s; Dr. Adrian de Saravia; Dr. Richard 
Clarke; Dr. John Layfield; Dr. Leigh; Mr. Streetford ; 
Mr. Sussex; Mr. Clave; Mr. Bedwell. Cambridge: To 
the following persons were assigned the books from Chron- 
icles to Ecclesiastes, viz. Dr. Richardson ; Mr. Lively ; Mr. 
Chadderton ; Mr. Dillingham ; Mr. Harrison; Mr. Andrews ; 
Mr. Spalding; Mr. Binge. Oxford: To the following per- 
sons were assigned all the Prophets and Lamentations, viz., 
Dr. Harding ; Dr. Reynolds; Dr. Holland ; Dr. Kilby ; Mr. 
Hereford; Mr. Brett. Mr. Fareclowe. Westminster: To 
the following persons were assigned all the Epistles, viz., Dr. 
William Barlow, dean of Chester; Dr. Hutchinson; Dr. 
Spencer; Mr. Fenton; Mr. Rabbet; Mr. Sanderson ; Mr. 
Dakins. Oxford: To the following persons were assigned the 
Gospels, Acts and Apocalypse, viz. Dr. Thomas Ravis, dean 
of Christ’s church ; Dr. George Abbot, dean of Winchester ; 
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Dr. James Montague, dean of Worcester; Dr. Giles Thomp- 
son, dean of Windsor; Dr. Perin; Dr. Ravens; Mr. Savile; 
Mr. Harmer. Cambridge: To the following persons were 
assigned the Apocrypha, viz. Dr. Duport; Dr. Branthwaite ; 
Dr. Radcliffe; Mr. Ward; Mr. Downes; Mr. Boyse; Mr. 
Warde. See Fuller’s Church History. 

The whole number appointed to make the translation or 
rather revision of the Scriptures, was fifty-four; and though 
they were considered the most learned men in the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, it is said there was not a critical 
Hebrew scholar among them. Seven of them died before the 
whole work was finished. It was not a translation from the 
original Hebrew, for it is said they confined themselves to the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate ; and then no translation had been 
made from the original Hebrew for 1400 years preceding. 
The study of the Hebrew language in those days was little 
attended to even by the highest dignitaries in the church. Be- 
sides, biblical criticism was then in its infancy, compared with 
what it is now. But notwithstanding all their disadvantages, 
they furnished a version of the Scriptures which has done 
much good, for which every Protestant must venerate their 
memory. If it has some blemishes, it has also many beauties. 
If in some places it can be altered for the better, it has also 
passages which never can be improved. 

In judging of their version, we should ever bear in mind the 
age they lived in, and the circumstances under which it was 
made. ‘The translators were men, and fallible men like all 
others. They had their own prejudices, and were surrounded 
with the prejudices of a whole nation, or rather world, in which 
much ignorance and superstition prevailed. Besides we shall 
see presently, that,they were circumscribed by royal authority 
in their liberty as translators. Unrestrained liberty of think- 
ing, and independence of mind to express their thoughts, if 
these deviated from popular belief, were not so common in 
those days as in these. We must not judge of the labors of 
those worthy men by the age we live in, and the circumstan- 
cesin which we are placed. Forgetting that we are men of 
like passions and prejudices, we too often condemn those who 
have preceded us, and vainly think, we in their place would 
have done better. Our translators did wonders for the day 
they lived in ; and were they now alive, with all our advanta- 
ges, they would doubtless be the foremost in improving the ver- 
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sion which they gave us. They were a selection of the most 
learned, judicious, and pious men the age afforded. It is true 
they had their prejudices and imperfections ; but then, or now, 
where are men to be found without them? Now, we might 
find better scholars, and free from some of their prejudices 
and imperfections, but were they to make a version of the 
scriptures, it is likely that modern imperfections and prejudices 
would be discovered in it. A perfect version is not to be ex- 
pected, but every age ought to make some approximation to- 
wards it. 


It appears from the above account, that the Bible was divid- 
ed into six portions, and these were assigned to six classes of 
translators. Such an arrangement unavoidabiy produced a 
version different in style, and various in the perfection of its 
execution. Whether such an arrangement was the best 
which could then be made, I shall not determine. Among 
the evils which have arisen from it, I shall notice only 
one. Different translators have sometimes rendered the same 
Hebrew and Greek words by different English words, when a 
uniform use of the same terms would have much better suited 
the subject of the original writer, and the scope of the place. 
For example: sheol and hades, they have sometimes rendered 
by the word grave, and in other places by the word hell. But 
they have made some amends for this, by the insertion of brief 
notes in the margin. ‘The evil is, that by not rendering the 
same original words uniformly, much of the beautiful connex- 
ion among the sacred writers, is lost to the English reader. 
Scripture usage of words is one of the best rules for its inter- 
pretation. 

Such were the men chosen to make our present English 
version, and the parts assigned them. ‘That they were not 
left at liberty to give the best version which their judgments 
and learning might produce, is apparent from the following in- 
structions to them, taken from Lewis’s History of the English 
translations of the Bible. ‘For the better ordering of the 
proceedings of the translators, his Majesty recommended the 
following rules to them to be carefully observed. 1. The or- 
dinary Bible read in the church, commonly called the Bishop’s 
Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the original will 
permit. 2. The names of the prophets and the holy writers 
with the other names in the text, to be retained as near as may 
be, according as they are vulgularly used. 3. The old ecclesi- 
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astical words to be kept, as the word church not to be transla- 
ted congregation, etc. 4. When any word hath divers signi- 
fications, that to be kept which has been most commonly used 
by the most eminent fathers, being agreeable to the propriety 
of the place, and the analogy of faith. 5. The divisions of 
the chapters to be altered either not at all, or as little as may 
be, if necessity may require. 6. No marginal notes at all to 
be affixed, but only for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
Greek words, which cannot without some circumlocution so 
briefly and fitly be expressed in the text. 7. Such quotations 
of places to be marginally set down, as shall serve for the fit 
references of one scripture to another. 8. Every particular 
man of each company to take the same chapter or chapters ; 
and having translated or amended them severally by himself 
where he thinks good, all to meet together, to confer what they 
have done, and agree for their part what shall stand. 9. As 
any one company hath despatched any one book in this man- 
ner, they shall send it to the rest, to be considered of serious- 
ly and judiciously : for his Majesty is very careful in this. point. 
10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, 
shall doubt or differ upon any places, to send them word there- 
of, to note the places, and there withal to send their reasons ; 
to which if they consent not, the difference to be compounded 
at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of 
each company, at the end of the work. 11. When any place 
of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to be directed by 
authority, to send to any learned in the land for bis judgment 
in such a place. 12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to 
the rest of the clergy, admonishing them of this translation in 
hand, and to move and charge as many as being skilful in the 
tongues, lave taken pains in that kind, to send their particular 
observations to the company either at Westminster, Cambridge, 
or Oxford, according as it was directed before in the king’s let- 
ter to the archbishop. 13. The directors in each company to 
be the deans of Westminster and Chester, and the king’s pro- 
fessors in Hebrew and Greek in the two Universities. 14. 
These translations to be used, when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishop’s Bible, viz. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Mat- 
thews’, Wilchurch’s,? Geneva. 


2 This seems to intend the great Bible printed 1539—40, by Edward 
Wilchurch, one of King Henry VIII's printers, and Grafton. 
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Lewis proceeds to say, ‘a copy of these orders or instruc- 
tions being sent to Mr. Lively at Cambridge, and other copies 
to Dr. Harding, the king’s reader of Hebrew at Oxford, and 
Dr. Andrews, dean of Westminster; it seems as if some oth- 
er doubts arising concerning them, application was made by - 
the vice-chancellor to the bishop of London for the resolution 
of them. To which his Lordship replied, that,—‘ to be sure, 
if he had not signified so much unto them already, it was his 
majesty’s pleasure that, besides the learned persons employed 
with them for the Hebrew and Greek, there should be three or 
four of the most eminent and grave divines of their university, as- 
signed by the vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest of 
the heads, to be the overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew 
as Greek, for the better observation of the rulesappointed by his 
highness, and especially concerning the third and fourth rule: and 
that when they had agreed upon the persons for this purpose, 
be prayed them to send him word thereof.’ The same author 
observes, that the translators in their Preface to the Reader 
affixed to their translation, declare ‘they had on the one side 
avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who left the old eccle- 
stastical words, and betook them to others, as when they put 
washing for baptism, and congregation for church ; and on the 
other hand, had shunned the obscurity of the Papists in their 
Azymes, Tunike, Rational, Holocausts, Prepuce, Pasche, and 
a number of such like, whereof their late translation (at Doway 
and Rheims) was full, and that of purpose to darken the 
sense, and that since they must needs translate the Bible, yet 
by the language thereof it might be kept from being under- 
stood.’ ‘The same author again says, ‘ of this translation the 
learned Mr. Matthew Poole has given the following character. 
In his royal version, says he, occur a good many specimens of 
great learning and skill in the original tongues, and of an acu- 
men and judgment more thancommon. By others it has been 
censured as too literal, or following the original Hebrew and 
Greek too closely and exactly, and leaving too many of the 
words in the original untranslated, which makes it not so intel- 
ligible to a mere English reader. ‘This last was perhaps in 
some measure owing to the king’s instructions, the third of 
which was, that the old eclesiastical words should be kept: 
However it be, we see many of the words in the original re- 
tained, as, Hosanna, Hallelujah, Amen, Raka, Mammon, Man- 
na, Maranatha, Phylactery, etc., for which no reason can be 
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given, but that they are left untranslated in the vulgar Latin.’ 
This author further declares, that Navy, in his Preface to the 
Bible, (printed in 1719), remarks, there were certain words 
in the Scriptures, which use and custom had in a manner con- 
secrated, as sabbath, rabbi, baptize, scandalize, synagogue 
etc., which he said he had every where retained, (though 
they were neither Latin nor Greek, but Hebrew and 
Greek,) because they are as well understood, even by men 
of the meanest capacity, as if they had been English. Speak- 
ing of Wickliff’s translation, he adds, ‘in Dr. Wickliff’s trans- 
lation of the Bible, we may observe that these words of the 
original which have since been termed sacred words, were not 
always thus superstitiously regarded; thus for instance, Matt. 
iii. 6, is rendered weren washen, instead of were baptized, 
though for the most part they are here left untranslated, or 
are not rendered into English so frequently as they are in the 
Anglo Saxonic translation.’ 

On these instructions given to the translators by King 
James, and the subjoined extracts, we have now a few re- 
marks to make. 1. King James had the same right as 
every other man, to translate the Bible, and understand it 
for himself. Nor do we question his right to employ others 
to make a translation of it for him. But we do question his 
right to call men together to make a ‘ranslation, fetter them 
with instructions as to the one they must make, and then 
order that this translation be received by his subjects, and 
‘appointed to be read in churches.’ ‘This is being a regula- 
tor as well as the ‘ defender of the faith.’ But king James 
wanted a translation of the Bible for his subjects; he selected 
men to inake it; he gave them instructions concerning the 
kind of translation which would suit him; and they produced 
one to his liking. ‘Their judgments, their learning, their con- 
sciences, must all bend to the king’s instructions. It lies on 
the face of these instructions, that their translation must be 
modified by them. We frankly confess, we are not lovers of 
kingly authority interfering in any shape in the things of 
religion. 2. It is well known that king James was a very 
superstitious man. The translators knew the nature and dis- 
position of their employer. The instructions he gave them, 
their own prejudices, and the prejudices of the nation, must 
all have had an influence on their minds in making their trans- 
lation ; nor is it an improper reflection on those worthy men, 
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to suppose that such was the case. Their translation bears 
evident marks of this, as is generally confessed by all critics, 
friendly or unfriendly to their version. The age we live in, 
the prejudices of our education, and the circumstances in which 
we are placed, influence us all much more than we are aware 
of, and will leave some errors to be corrected by the next 
generation. We do not make such remarks with a view to 
blame the translators, but to guard men against the supersti- 
tious notion that our English version is perfect. A perfect 
translation needs not be expected by imperfect men; but 3. 
The instructions of king James were calculated to perpetu- 
ate imperfections and increase them. ‘This will apppear 
obvious, by attending for a moment to these instructions. 
For example, it appears from rule third, of the king’s instrue- 
tions to the translators, that he forbade them to translate the 
old ecclesiastical words. And in rule fourth he commands, 
that when any word hath divers significations, they should 


_ retain that in their translation which has been most common- 


ly used by the most eminent fathers, being agreeable to the 
propriety of the place and the analogy of faith. And we are 
informed, ‘it was his majesty’s pleasure, that besides the learn- 
ed persons employed with them for the Hebrew and Greek, 
there should be three or four of the most eminent and grave 
divines of their university, assigned by the vice-chancellor 
upon conference with the rest of the heads, to be the over- 
seers of the translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the 
better observation of the rules appointed by his highness, 
and especially concerning the third and fourth rule.’ See 
these rules above. That the translators observed these 
rules, is certain for they say ‘they had on the one side avoid- 
ed the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who left the old ecclesias- 
tical words, and betook them to others, as when they put 
washing for baptism etc., and we are told above, that their 
translation is ‘too literal, or following the original Hebrew and 
Greek too closely and exactly, and leaving too many of the 
words in the original untranslated, which makes it not so in- 
telligible to a mere English reader.’ The reason assigned for 
their doing this is, ‘this was perhaps in some measure owing 
to the king’s instructions, the third of which was, that the 
old ecclesiastical words should be kept. It is added, ‘ howev- 
er it be, we see many of the words in the original retained, as 
hosanna, hallelujah, amen, raka, mammon, manna, marana- 
tha, phylactery, etc., for which no reason can be given, but 
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that they are left untranslated in the vulgar Latin.’ Besides, 
Navy in his Preface to the Bible, printed 1719, says, that 
‘he had every where retained these consecrated words, 
though they were neither Latin nor English, but Hebrew and 
Greek.’ Moreover we are told, that Dr. Wickliff in his trans- 
lation, though he has in Matt. ili. 6, rendered the words weren 
washen instead of were baptised, the ecclesiastical terms are 
not rendered into English so frequently as they are in the 
Anglo Saxonic translation.’ 4. What were the old ecclesia» 
tecal and consecrated words which king James wished the trans- 
lators to retain in their version? It is ordered in the king’s 
instructions, that ‘the word church is not to be translated 
congregation, etc. And in the extracts we are further in- 
formed, sabbath, rabbi, baptize, scandalize, synagogue, etc., 
were also of the number. Bur it is evident from the etc. 
which is added, that these were only a specimen of the words 
which the king wished the translators to retain in their ver- 
sion. ‘That there were many others, no one will question. 
‘A few of these I shall now notice. Of these old ecclesvastical, 
consecrated words, was the term, 

Hell. In old ecclesiastical usage, this word designated a 
place of inconceivable and endless torments in a future state. 
By means of the word hell, the clergy had for ages terrified 
the world into an almost entire subjection to them. Their 
denunciations of endless hell torments had made whole na- 
tions tremble, from the king on the throne to the beggar on 
the dunghill. But did sheol, hades, tartarus, or gehenna, 
the four words which are rendered hell in king James’ ver- 
sion, mean such a place of unutterable and endless misery ?® 
No; and the contexts of the places where these words are 
used, show this. As to the word hell, the translators did not 
believe it always meant such a place of misery. Sometimes 
they render the same original word grave and hell, and where 
they put hell in the text, they often put grave in the margin. 
Professor Stuart in his Essays just referred to, says, pp. 113, 
114, ‘I am much more inclined to believe, that in their day 
the word hell had not acquired, so exclusively as at present, 
the meaning of world of future misery. ‘There is plain evi- 
dence of this, in what is called the Apostles’ Creed; which 


3 See this question discussed in Balfour’s first Inquiry, Professor Stuart’s 
Exegetical Essays, and in Balfour’s Reply to these Essays. 
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says of Christ, (after his crucifixion), that “he descended into 
hell.” Surely the Protestant English church did not mean to 
aver, that the soul of Christ went to the world of woe; nor 
that it went to purgatory. They did not believe either of 
these doctrines. Hell then means, in this document, the 
under-world, the world of the dead. And so it has been con- 
strued by the most intelligent critics of the English church.’ 
Let us now suppose, the translators had left the words sheol, 
hades, tartarus, and gehenna untranslated, as they did 
some other words; it would have been difficult for any one 
to make out from the contexts of the places, that a place of 
endless misery was taught in the Bible. The very conces- 
sions of Professor Stuart, and the difficulty he found to pro- 
duce anything like proof of this, show the remark just. Or, 
let it be supposed, the translators had rendered sheol, hades, 
and tartarus, under-world, world of the dead, as Mr. Stuart 
admits correct; and also Gehenna, valley of Hinnom, which 
he allows is its meaning, who could have found endless hell 
torments in the Bible? As the case stands, of the word hell, 
which is the translation of all these words, Mr. Stuart con- 
fesses this is not the sense in the Apostles’ creed. But who 
gave the word hell the exclusive sense of world of future woe, 
he does not inform us. ‘To do the translators justice, as they 
retained the old ecclesiastical consecrated word hell in their 
version, they were honest enough to show they did not be- 
lieve it always meant a place of endless misery. Another old 
ecclesiastical word was the term, 

Satan. As this word and the term devil, are both used to 
designate an evil being who fell from heaven, they may be 
noticed together. ‘These old ecclesiastical words are the 
names of an imaginary being little inferior to God himself. 
He rebelled in heaven, was cast down to hell; and yet he is 
everywhere present in our world, going about seeking whom 
he may devour. But whoever will take the trouble to 
examine the Scripture usage of the terms devil and satan, 
we think, will find this a mistake.* But it is well known, 
that these two terms have been, and now are, words by 
which the clergy have terrified unnumbered millions of man- 
kind. They terrify the parents in the pulpit with the devil, 


: 4 a Balfour's second Inquiry where this subject is discussed at some 
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and the parents terrify their children with him at home. And 
this evil being has not only been made a terror to them in 
time, but is to torment them to all eternity in a future state. 
As many persons have seen him, his likeness has. been describ- 
ed, and even given on canvass or paper to produce effect. If 
some of the clergy have known better, they have still encour- 
aged the delusion, for the benefit of the people’s souls. The 
last ecclesiastical consecrated word I shall notice, is the term, 
Damation. This word has had, and still has a tremendous 
sound in people’s ears. It is never mentioned, but it carries 
their minds into a future state, and presents to their imagina- 
tions all the horrors of endless misery. The words, damned 
and damnation are terms on which many preachers lay a pe- 
culiar emphasis. ‘They seem to be favorite words, words 
without which their sermons would be tasteless. The words, 
‘he that believeth not shall be damned,’ are often quoted. 
But if the preacher is asked,—damned to what? he is very 
much ata loss to make out from the context, or any other 
part of his Bible, what he wishes his hearers to understand by 
them. Damned to hell, he means; but he only asserts this 
boldly, and would think his hearers very impertinent, were they 
to ask him for proof. Ignorant he must be, if he does not 
know that the words rendered damned, and damnation, simply 
mean condemned, condemnation, and are so rendered in other 
places by the translators. This, orthodox writers admit, and 
confess that tbe original words convey not the terror which 
the words damned and damnation do in the English version. 
Such are a few more of the ecclesiastical consecrated 
words, which were retained by king James’ orders, in the com- 
mon version of the Bible. The words hell, satan, devil, damned, 
and damnation, be they correct or incorrect versions of the 
original, have supported a tremendous system of terror, as 
all must allow. They may well be called old ecclesiastical 
consecrated words, from their antiquity and use in the hands 
of the clergy. Concerning them, they may justly say, ‘ with- 
out these words we can do nothing.’ This leads to the ques- 
tion, which deserves particular notice, 5. For what pur- 
pose were these old ecclesiastical words: used, which king 
James wished the translators to retain in their version? ‘They 
must have been considered valuable for some purpose, when 
the king prohibited their removal, by royal authority. If they 
did not serve some purpose, which was deemed of importance, 
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why so anxious to have them retained? Their removal was 
deemed dangerous, in some shape or other. It does not ap- 
pear, that their mere age or antiquity saved them from being 
altered or removed by the translators. No, they were not 
merely old but they were ecclesiastical words ; and were also 
consecrated terms, set apart for important purposes. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks will explain what these were. It is said, 
‘when Tindal issued his translation of the Bible, because he 
had disregarded some of the words which the clergy esteemed 
sacred, they condemned it. For instance, he had changed 
charity into love; church into congregation; priest into 
Senior; grace into favor; confession into knowledge; pen- 
ance into repentance; and a contrite heart into a troubled 
heart. Sir Thomas More, who warmly espoused the cause 
of the clergy against Tindal’s translation, wrote a dialogue 
with a view to bring it into contempt among the people. 
Tindal] ‘in answer to it says, ‘what made them (the clergy) 
whose cause Sir Thomas espoused, so uneasy and impatient, 
was, they had lost their juggling terms wherewith they im- 
posed on and misled the people. For instance, the word 
church he said was by the Popish clergy appropriated to 
themselves, whereas of right it was common to all the whole 
congregation of them that believe in Christ. So he said the 
school-doctors and preachers were wont to make many di- 
visions, distinctions, and sorts of grace; with confession, they 
juggled and made the people, as oft as they spake of it, to 
understand it by shrift in the ear; so by the word penance, 
they made the people understand holy deeds of their enjoin- 
ing, with which they must make satisfaction for their sins to 
God.’ See Lewis’s History as quoted above. It ought to be 
noticed, that though the above words were some of the jug- 
gling terms of the clergy, they were not the whole, nor even 
their principal terms. They could carry on their juggling 
tricks after these terms were exposed, by the terms hell, 
satan, devil, and some others, as well as before. It must be 
obvious to all, if the terms hell, satan, devil, and perhaps one 
or two more, were exposed, the juggling tricks of the clergy 
are forever ended. ‘Tindal exposed some of their juggling 
terms, but retained others. In his day, the clergy were displeas- 
ed with him for the detection; and they are not much better 
pleased now. 

No class of men has done more to prevent the free cir- 
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culation of the Bible, than the clergy, whose very business is 
to teach it to others. In the primitive churches the Scriptures 
were read for the instruction and edification of the people, 
And itis said, ‘in an extraordinary consistory held at Rome 
A. D. 679, about British affairs, it was among other things 
ordained, that lessons out of the divine oracles should be 
always read for the edification of the churches, that the minds 
of the hearers might be fed with the divine word, even at the 
very time of their bodily repast.? Happy had it been for the 
world, had this always continued. But a sad reverse took 
place ; for the same writer informs us ‘the first synodical pro- 
hibition or restraint of this liberty or birthright of Christians, 
in the use of the holy Scriptures in their own language, we 
find was in a synod held at Thoulouse, A. D, 1228, on occa- 
sion of the doctrine and preaching of the Waldenses, that the 
holy Scripture is the rule of Christian faith; and that the 
reading and knowledge of it is free and necessary to all men, 
tothe people as well asthe clergy. In opposition to this princi- 
ple, the synod then decreed in the following terms: We forbid 
that laymen be permitted to have the books of the Old and 
New Testaments; unless perhaps some one out of devotion 
desires to have the Psalter or Breviary for divine offices, 
and the hours of the blessed Virgin ; but even these they may 
not have translated into the vulgar tongue. ‘The Bible being 
in a tongue unknown to the common people, since it was now 
in Latin only, and not very common even in that language, 
and the Saxonic being grown obsolete and out of use, an 
opinion it seems prevailed, that the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures was unnecessary, that it was not lawful for private Chris- 
tians to read them inthe vernacular tongue. Nay, to that 
extravagance was this whim at length carried, that one Wil- 
liam Butler, a Franciscan friar, maintained that the prelates 
ought not to admit of this, that every one should at his pleas- 
ure read the Scriptures translated into Latin:’ a paradox, 
which served indeed to justify or excuse many of the priests 
of those times, who, as they knew nothing of the Scriptures 
but what they found in their Portwises and WMissals, so they 
were not able to read those portions of them with their under- 
standings, so utterly ignorant were they even of Latin. How- 
ever, it pleased God in the times of this ignorance to raise up 
some of a better spirit, who had a greater regard for the dignity 
of human nature, as well as for the holy Scriptures. In 
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France, John Beleth, an eminent Paris divine, observed, that 
in the primitive church it was forbidden to any one to speak 
in an unknown tongue, unless there was some one to inter- 
pret: since it was agreeable to common sense, that it was a 
thing perfectly useless for a man to speak and not be under- 
stood. Hence, (he said), grew that laudable custom in 
churches, that after the gospel was pronounced according to 
the letter, or read in Latin, immediately it was explained to 
the people in the vulgar tongue. But, (adds he), which 
confirms what is said above, what shall we say of our times, 
when there is scarce any one to be found who understands 
what he reads or hears?’ 

But even when Jobn Wickliff published his translation of 
the Scriptures, it met with strong opposition from the clergy. 
The historian quoted above thus speaks concerning it: ‘We 
find heavy complaints made by Henry Knighton, a canon of 
Leicester, in the neighborhood of Dr. Wickliff, and cotem- 
porary with him, of his finishing and publishing this translation.’ 
‘This Master John Wickliff, says he, ‘translated out of Latin 
into English, the gospel, which Christ had intrusted with the 
clergy and doctors of the church, that they might minister it to 
the laity and weaker sort, according to the exigency of the 
times and their several occasions. So that by this means, the 
gospel was made vulgar, and laid more open to the laity, and 
even to women who could read, than it used to be to the most 
learned of the’ clergy, and those of the best understanding. 
And so the gospel jewel or evangelical pearl was thrown 
about and trodden under foot of swine.’ The historian in a 
note in the above remarks, ‘Itis one of the nostrums of the 
Romish church, that the faithful, whom they in contempt call 
the laity or the ignorant, have nothing to do to examine an 
doctrine in particular from its causes and grounds, and thereby 
to search out what is true or false ; but that this they must leave 
to the clergy, whom they style the masters and doctors of the 
church, whose property they say this is.’ Now, we have no 
prohibitions against reading the Bible; all have access to it, 
and may read it. But many people dare not or will not under- 
stand it otherwise than their sect dictates to them. They can 
declaim loudly against infallibility in the Pope, but submit pa- 
tiently to the infallibility of their own church. But wherin 
consists the difference, to be prohibited the use of the Bible 
altogether, and to understand it just as our minister interprets 
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it. No priest in the dark ages ever demanded more of the 
people, than to receive implicitly his interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. We are not then so far removed from infallibility and 
implicit faith as some people imagine, and have still some need 
of another Luther to lash the popery of Protestants. If we 
have got rid of the scum of it, the dregs still remain. 

No invention, has contributed more to diffuse knowledge 
and destroy priestcraft, than the art of printing. When this 
first began, the clergy were struck with consternation, and 
gnawed their tongues for pain on account of it. The. histo- 
rian quoted above, informs us, ‘when the art of printing was 
first discovered, A. D. 1457, it was not long before the Latin 
Bible was printed, viz. in 1462, which was soon followed by 
other editions, whereby it was rendered more common than 
before. In 1488 was the Old Testament printed in Hebrew ; 
and in less than thirty years after, the New Testament was 
published at Bazil in its original Greek. In 1474 was this 
art brought into England by William Caxton, a native, and a 
printing-press set up by him at Westminster. ‘These pro- 
ceedings for the advancement of learning and knowledge, 
especially in divine matters, alarmed the ignorant and illiter- 
ate monks, insomuch that they declaimed from the pulpits, 
that ‘there was now a new language discovered called Greek, 
of which people should beware, since it was that which pro- 
duced all the heresies; that in this language was come forth 
a book, called the New Testament, which was now in every 
body’s hands, and was full of thorns and briars; that there 
was also another language now started up, which they called 
Hebrew, and they who learn it were termed Hebrews.’ 

It is added, ‘in England, the great Erasmus tells us, his 
publishing the New Testament in its original language, met 
with a great deal of clamor and opposition, and in particular, 
one college in the University of Cambridge absolutely for- 
bade the use of it. These (says he) object to us the feigned 
authority of synods, and magnify the great peril of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the danger of the church, which they pretend 
to support with their shoulders, that are much fitter to prop a 
wagon. And these clamors they disperse among the igno- 
rant and superstitious populace ; with whom, having the rep- 
utation of being great divines, they are very loath to have their 
opinions called in question; and are afraid that when they 
quote the Scripture wrong, as they often do, the authority of 
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the Greek and Hebrew verity should be cast in their teeth, and 
that by and by appear to be a dream, which was by them 
given out for an oracle.’ Accordingly the vicar of Croydon, 
in Surry, is said to have expressed himself to the following 
purpose, in a sermon which he preached at Paul’s Cross about 
this time, ‘we must root out printing, or printing will root 
out us!’ 

Such confessions from the priesthood speak a volume. 
Let the press be free, let the Bitle be universally read and 
studied, and they will feel similar mortification to a juggler 
when his tricks are found out. See what the Bible has 
already done, since the days of the reformation, notwithstanding 
all the imperfections of the translations which have been 
made, and the very partial examinations of it. What will it 
not do, in delivering men’s minds from the thraldom of error 
and superstition, when all shall give heed to it as a light shin- 
ing in a dark place? The Bible, ‘the Bible is the religion of 
Protestants ;’ but alas ! how many of them care little more about 
its contents, than they do about the oldest almanack which 
ever issued from the press! It is a fact, that more critical 
attention has been paid to the Bible within the last thirty 
years than in a century preceding, but still a vast number 
neglect it and implicitly receive religion from their teachers. 

These quotations sufficiently show, that the clergy in past 
times have opposed the free circulation of the Bible among 
the common people. Prohibiting the reading of it was not 
deemed sufficient; they must have it entirely suppressed. 
Afraid lest some rays of its light might be seen ‘through the 
thick veil of an unknown tongue, they prudently prohibited its 
use altogether. Anticipating that the light it contained, if 
universally diffused would discover to the people the darkness 
in which the clergy had involved them and put an end to 
their priestcraft, they shut out all light from them. They not 
only took away the key of knowledge from the people, but it 
was lost among themselves, for they were grossly ignorant, as 
the above quotations show. 

The worst translation of the Scriptures which has ever been 
made, has done much good, and would have done much 
more, had it only been read universally by the people. But 
the priest prohibited the reading of the Bible, and sometimes 
the people loved to have it so, and thus gross darkness for 
ages covered both priests and people. But the times are 
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now altered. Versions of the whole Scriptures, and parts of 
them, have been made by individuals. By the wonderful 
art of printing, copies of the Scriptures have been so multiplied, 
that a man might as soon attempt to root out every tree and 
bush on our globe, as banish the Bible from it. It is now 
sold at so low a price, that the man must be poor indeed who 
is unable to purchase it. The attention of men ought now to 
be directed to the study of the Bible, and to obtain a more 
correct version of it. Attention to the last of these things 
will lead to the first, for in the common version there are many 
things offensive, not imputable to the original writers, but to 
the translators. Above, we have cited the testimony of emi- 
nent men of various sects, in favor of a new translation or 
revised version of the Scriptures. We shall now quote the 
reasons which Bishop Newton gives in favor of this. He 
thus writes : 

‘One argument for such a translation is the flux nature of 
living languages. The style of Wickliff’s version, and Tin- 
dal’s, differs very widely in the course of 148 years; and the 
English tongue underwent also a great change between the 
publication of Tindal’s Bible and that of king James’ trans- 
lators, in the course of 81 years. Since the year 1611, when 
the present version first appeared, the cultivation of classical 
learning, a series of eminent writers, and the researches of 
accurate grammarians, have communicated to our language a 
great degree of copiousness, of accuracy, and perhaps of sta- 
bility. Many words and phrases which occur in the received 
version are become unintelligible to the generality of readers ; 
and many which are intelligible are so antiquated and debased 
as to excite disgust among the serious, and contempt and 
derision among libertines. The strength of the argument 
from this topic rises in proportion to the frequency of such 
expressions, and to the importance of the book throughout 
which they abound. Pilkington has a section on obsolete or 
ill chosen words, which should be altered in a new translation. 
Purver has made a laborious but injudicious collection of what 
he esteems exceptionable words, or idioms, used in the Bible. 
Dr. Symonds, a writer of real judgment and taste, has furnish- 
ed a well selected specimen of ambiguous, ungrammatical, 
mean, and obsolete expressions, in the common translation of 
the four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. Dr. Campbell has 
also suggested some useful remarks on terms which are still used, 
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though their signification is changed, and on antiquated words, 
phrases, and forms of construction, inserted in our translation 
of the New Testament. Some unusual words, found in the 
earlier editions of king James’ Bible, have been altered by 
later editors without any authority but that of use, which will 
always bear sovereign sway in matters of language. To give 
a few instances. We read more for moe, Deut. i. 373; since 
for sith, Lev. xv. 7. xxiii. 38: ed. Oxf. 1769: impossible for 
unpossible, Luke i. 37; midst for mids, Luke xxiii. 45 ; the 
man that owneth this girdle, for oweth, Acts xxi. 113 and, 
we fetched a compass, for we fet, Acts xxviii. 13. It is not 
sufficient to suggest, or to prove, that many or all of the 
exceptionable terms or phrases, enumerated by the writers 
referred to, had the sanction of general use in the age of our 
translators. At present, some of them convey no meaning to 
most readers, and some of them a wrong one. Few know 
that harness denotes armor; Exod xiii. 18. 1 Kings xx. 
11; that to ear the ground, means to ill it; 1 Sam villi. 12; 
and that when Job says ‘neither is there any daysman 
betwixt ‘us,’ he means umpire, chap. ix. 33. I believe that, 
early in the seventeenth century the word carriage expressed 
what travellers now call their baggage; and that to take 
thought signified to be solicitous, to take anxious thought. 
But still, when it is said that ‘ David left his carriage in the hand 
of the keeper of the carriage,’ 1 Sam xvii. 22; and when St, 
Luke says, ‘we took up our carriages, and went up to Jeru- 
salem,’ Acts xxi. 153 the minds of many must be warped toa 
modern sense of the word; and, which is of serious consequence, 
the precept, ‘ take no thought for the morrow,’ is at present mis- 
understood by ordinary readers; and, from the sound of the 
words has been censured by the Deists as unreasonable.’ 
Having extended our quotations and remarks far beyond 
our original design, we shall conclude with a single remark. 
When some people hear of a new translation of the Scriptures, 
they are alarmed, and say, it is only an attempt to alter and 
corrupt the Bible. This alarm has less or more prevailed in 
every age, about new translations. But have translations cor- 
rupted the Bible? No; itremains the same ; and if such persons 
would read various translations, they would derive more cor- 
rect information from them, than by perusing voluminous com- 
mentaries upon it. Supposing such persons sent a letter in 
English to France, which underwent various translations into 
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French, and in various parts the sense they intended to convey, 
was not correctly given. Would they be alarmed, and say, 
an attempt to give a more correct version of it, was intended 
to alter and corrupt it? Surely not. Their original letter re- 
mained the same; and if it was one of great importance, they 
would earnestly desire that a more correct version of it might 
be given to the public. If an attempt to give a more correct 
version of the Bible, is to alter or corrupt it, king James’ ver- 
sion must be included, for it was nothing more than this. Such 
persons ought to discard all translations. W. B. 


Arr. VII. 
Nature Use and Interpretation of Parables. 


Tue prominent place which parables occupy both in the 
Old and the New Testament, renders it a matter of importance 
that we should have a proper conception of their nature and 
use; that we may be able, on the one hand, to give them a 
just application, and be guarded, on the other hand, against 
perverting them by attaching to them unmeaning spirituali- 
ties. 

The word parable is derived from two Greek words which 
signify to ‘cast or place near together,’ According then to 
its strict etymology, we should infer that it simply denotes a 
comparison, the bringing together of two objects, as mutually 
illustrative of each other, that by inspection of their respective 
similarities and relations, we may obtain a more accurate idea 
of the truth which they are designed to convey. It may be 
well to present to the reader an instance, as an exemplification 
of this remark. Our Saviour in the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
instructing his disciples on the ‘signs of his coming,’ defines 
its speedy approach in the following language: ‘Now learn a 
parable of the fig-tree; when his branch is yet tender and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh; so. 
likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the doors.’ Here we observe the clear light in 
which this parable places the time of this advent. Near and 
far are relative terms; an event may be more or less remote 
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according to the idea which the mind entertains of time which 
is near or far distant; but no doubt can exist of its speedy 
arrival, when it is indicated by a similitude which predicates 
the approach of summer by the actual presence of the spring, 
in the ‘ putting forth of the leaves.’ 

The common definition which has been attached to the 
word parable, is, ‘a comparison or similitude in which one 
thing is compared with another, especially spiritual things with 
natural, by which means these spiritual things are better under- 
stood and make deeper impression on the attentive mind.’ 
This definition has been very generally adopted by biblical 
commentators and lexicographers, as correct. ‘There is no 
objection to it, unless it exists in the expression ‘ especially 
spiritual things.’ If by ‘spiritual things,’ doctrinal teachings 
are signified, we are strongly opposed to its use, because we 
feel well assured that doctrines ought not be sought for in par- 
ables, and we are not less persuaded in our own minds that 
much confusion and error have arisen from this method of 
scriptural interpretation. As an instance of this latter remark, 
we will refer the reader to the well known parable of the 
‘sheep and the goats,’ as recorded in the 25th chapter of 
Matthew. It is unnecessary to say how often this parable has 
been adduced for the purpose of teaching the doctrine of a 
‘final judgment,’ and a ‘last judgment.’ In this belief we 
have been ‘indoctrinated,’ from our earliest years; and it 
may not be foreign to our purpose, simply to remark in pass- 
ing, that a judgment in another state of being exists only in 
the countenance it receives from parabolic representations. 
A more careful perusal however of this parable and those 
which precede it, has convinced us that such an interpretation 
is inadmissible, and that we must look for its fulfilment, not in 
a future state of existence, but during the generation that was 
then in being. This parable, therefore, instead of being 
doctrinal, as far as we are concerned with it, is strictly Aisto- 
rical. 

The use of parables or moral fictions in conveying lessons 
of instruction has obtained more or less in all nations; but it 
was peculiarly characteristic of the Asiatics. They indulged in 
allegories, fables and similitudes; and the remark has been 
made with great probability of truth that they could scarcely 
express a sentiment, without clothing it with metaphor. It 
has been suggested as a reason for this prevailing custom 
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that this mode of speech owed its origin to the tyrannic and 
despotic character of the governments of oriental nations. 
When a few are clothed with absolute authority and the rest 
of the community are degraded to the character of slaves, it 
would be hazardous to use much ‘plainness of speech.’ 
Rebuke, censure or reproof, if administered at all, must, be 
done in the most delicate and unobtrusive manner; and par- 
ables were considered as the most unexceptionable method in 
which the unwelcome truth could be told. One signal advan- 
tage in the use of parabolic Janguage is, in obtaining from 
those to whom it is addressed an wnpremeditated assent to its 
correctness, by overlooking its immediate application to them- 
selves. By this means they give a verdict against themselves, 
and thus absolve the speaker from performing that unpleasant 
and often dangerous task. We have many instances of this, 
both in profane and sacred history. When Meninius Agrippa, 
a famous Roman genera! and consul, was deputed by the 
Senate to appease a dangerous tumult and insurrection of the 
people, he effected his purpose by relating the memorable 
fable or parable of the ‘belly.and its members.’ The dis- 
affected populace were instructed from this ingenious fable 
that, as the refusal of the members to supply the wants of the 
belly, would only eventuate in their own ruin, so would the 
refusal of the people to obey the laws of their country and sup- 
port the government which protected them, only bring on them 
irreparable destruction, since they as much depended for their 
security on the government, as that government did on them 
for its support. 

In sacred history one of the most pointed parables on record 
is that delivered by the prophet Nathan to David, concerning 
the ‘poor man’s ewe lamb.’ King David, unconscious of the 
application which would be made of it, can scarcely restrain 
his resentment till ‘ the tale is told,’ and when it is brought to 
a close he exclaims with vehement indignation, ‘ As the Lord 
liveth, the man that has done this thing, shall surely die ; and 
he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing 
and because he had no pity.’ Here David had unconsciously 
passed sentence against himself, and his unpremeditated excla- 
mation pointed out the just reprehension to which he was 
amenable. 

In the New Testament the sentiment of universal philan- 
thropy is beautifully illustrated in the parable of the good Sa- 
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maritan ; and he who enquired of Christ, who is my neigh- 
bour? finds no difficulty in answering this question (which he 
had proposed as justifying the neglect of wnpartial benevolence) 
when the Saviour’s parable is closed. He candidly acknow- 
ledged that ‘he who showed mercy’ was indeed neighbour to 
him who fell among thieves. 

The mind of the reader will now be ready to appreciate a 
remark which we have to make on parables, and which we 
consider of the utmost importance. In commenting on para- 
bles or similitudes, especial care should be taken, to discover 
the object and design, together with those prominent and lead- 
ing circumstances by which the author illustrates his subject. 
In this respect, it bears affinity to a fable. In reading a fable, 
we look for the moral; so ina parable we should consider the 
great object it had in view. There is no parable which will 
admit of being ‘ broken to pieces,’ and each separate part made 
to apply to the subject; but it is to be taken as a whole, and 
the general likeness to be considered, and not the exact re- 
semblance of each particular feature. Want of attention to 
this most reasonable and salutary course has produced many 
silly and inconsistent speculations. Attempts have been made 
to find a perfect resemblance in all the parts between the two 
objects which were brought together, and it has not unfrequent- 
ly happened, that by this nice attention to the minutia, the gen- 
eral design has been overlooked. ‘The rule given by Maimon- 
ides in his Moreh Nevochim is exactly to our purpose: ‘ Fix 
it as a principle (says he) to attach yourself to the grand odject 
of the parable, without attempting to make a particular appli- 
cation of all the circumstances and terms which it compre- 
hends.’ Thisvis the judicious remark of a Jewish Rabbi, a 
man well calculated to give a correct opinion. 

From the preceding observations, we shall see the propriety 
of exercising great caution in ‘ building upon parables.’ They 
are always more or less figurative, and what may appear plain 
to one mind may be indistinct to another. In this respect, 
there is a strong analogy between our mental and physical fac- 
ulties. ‘That which strikes the visual organs of one man as. a 
correct resemblance, has no such effect on the sight of anoth- 
er. To insist, therefore, on certain doctrines, and to require 
faith in them, when they have no other authority for their sup- 
port than a parable, would be as inconsistent, as to require a 
man to confess a likeness in the features of a third person, 
when no such resemblance struck him. 
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We consider it important to make another remark. A. par- 
able may be very plain at one time and to a particular people, 
which can have no application at a future period or to a peo- 
ple differently circumstanced. This is no doubt the case with 
many, perhaps we might say most, of our Saviour’s parables. 
It is therefore the business of the biblical student to pay special 
attention to the particular people or individuals to whom he 
addressed his parables, as well as to the time and circumstances 
under which they were uttered. OG.) Feta 


ItLustrations.—The rule which our correspondent has 
here laid down, to interpret parables in the gross rather than in 
minute detail, is so important and yet so imperfectly under- 
stood, that it may be useful to subjoin the following illustra- 
tions. They are taken for the most part from ‘ Storr’s Dis- 
sertation on the Parables of Christ,’ translated and published 
in a volume of ‘ Essays and Dissertations on Biblical Litera- 
ture, by a Society of Clergymen,’ in New York, 1829. 


Since most of the parables in the Scriptures have the form 
of narratives or brief stories, it often happens, as in the case 
of fables generally, that certain particulars are introduced for 
no other purpose than to complete the narrative, or to give it 
interest, but without any reference whatsoever to the subject 
intended to be set forth by the parable. For example, in the 
_ parables by which the kingdom of heaven is likened to a grain 
of mustard seed, and to leaven hid in meal, it was not neces- 
sary, so far as regards the instruction conveyed, to mention 
the man who sowed the seed, and the woman who hid the 
leaven. We find them however introduced, but merely to 
give an air of reality to the narratives, by exhibiting as it were 
individual examples of what might have been described in a 
more general and therefore feebler manner: ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed which a man took 
and sowed in his field; which indeed is the least of all seeds, 
but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof. .... The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal till the whole was leavened.’! ~Here it is evident that 
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the man, the woman, and the birds of the air, go to constitute 
merely the frame work, not the significant emblems, of the 
parable; and that the only fact meant to be taught, is, that 
the kingdom of heaven, though very small in its commence- 
ment, would spread abroad and diffuse itself through the whole 
mass. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus,* the narrative is 
rendered much more definite and consequently much more 
striking, by the rich man mentioning a certain number of 
brothers, ‘my five brethren.” Had he been represented as 
speaking of them in a general way, as if he were ignorant or 
thoughtless of their number, the meaning of the parable would 
indeed have suffered no loss, but it would have impaired the 
interest of the parable itself, since it would have been less 
strongly characteristic of nature. Here, it would be absurd 
therefore to seek an application of the number five, to the 
subject signified. As it best suited the style of narrative to 
speak of a definite number, all that was needful was to fix on 
some certain number not in itself incredible; and in doing 
this, it mattered not whether five or any other number, say 
four, was selected. Nor is it certain that even the mention of 
his brethren is to be taken into view at all in the application 
of the parable, since it seems to have been introduced merely 
to give occasion for the instructive answer, ‘If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.’ 

The remarks we have just made may be applied to the use 
of the number ten in the parable of the ten servants to whom 
their lord delivered ten pounds for improvement till his 
return;* and also in the parable of the virgins. A particular 
number, it seems a favorite one, was specified in these cases, 
because that in all similar occurrences in actual life the num- 
ber of the persons concerned is of course definite, and it was 
desirable in a fictitious narrative to preserve as far as conve- 
nient the appearance of reality. In stating the number of the 
servants, therefore, and likewise of the virgins, our Lord can- 
not be thought to have had any reference to corresponding 
particulars in the subjects signified by the respective parables. 
He probably took the first which occurred to him, or that 
which the nature of the supposed case happened to suggest. 
And as the virgins in the latter parable were to be distinguish- 
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ed into two sorts, the whole number, ten, was divided into 
two smaller parts. These he made equal, five and five; 
because perhaps this method of division is the most simple and 
natural of all, not because he meant to intimate that the num- 
ber of watchful Christians and of careless would be equal. 
Indeed, in the parable of the talents,> which immediately fol- 
lows that of the ten virgins, the faithful believers are signified 
by two servants, while the unfaithful are represented by only 
one. In both parables, the number has nothing to do with 
what may be called the moral of the fable; it was a matter of 
mere convenience, taste or accident. In the parable of the 
leaven, again, the narrative becomes much more neat and pro- 
bable, by its specifying the particular number of three meas- 
ures of the meal, since some definite quantity must have been 
employed in any real occurrence of that kind; although there 
is no discoverable relation between the object of the parable 
and the number three. For similar reasons, we need not at- 
tach any special importance to the mention of three years in 
the parable ofthe barren fig-tree, which represented the nation 
of the Jews: ‘A certain man,had a fig-tree planted in his 
vineyard ; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and found 
none. ‘Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, 
these three years come I, seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and 
find none ; cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground? And 
he answering, said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it and dung it; and if it bear fruit, well ; 
and if not, then after that thou shalt cutit down.’ ® It does in- 
deed so happen that Christ preached among the Jews for the 
space of three years; but there is probably no allusion to this 
circumstance, since they were afterwards indulged with a 
much longer opportunity of hearing the gospel and of bringing 
forth the fruits required. Nor does it seem that we are to 
seek, in the application of the parable, for anything correspond- 
ing to the dresser of the vineyard and the dialogue between 
him and the owner; for it is more natural to regard these as in- 
troduced to enliven the narrative. The whole appears rather to 
have conveyed to the Jews, to whom it was addressed, this gen- 
eral admonition : that God, who for a long time had discovered 
in them no fruits worthy of the excellent instructions they had 
received, would yet grant them a period, short indeed, but dis- 
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tinguished with the means and opportunities of improvement ; 
afier the expiration of which, certain destruction would befall 
their country, unless prevented by a general amendment. 

In the parable of the wheat and tares,’ we find several par- 
ticulars which may have no reference to the subject signified, 
being inserted merely to fill out the plan of the narrative, and 
to give it the air of probability. The tares are said to have 
been sown while men slept, that is, in the might; because 
this was the season which an enemy would be most likely to 
choose for such a purpose, at the same time that it naturally 
accounted for the mischief having been done without the 
knowledge of the master’s servants. It cannot have been 
intended to denote any time of special Janguor and careless- 
ness in the church, if the parable referred, as is probable, to 
the state of things which was to close with the destruction of 
Jerusalem; for it does not appear that there was such a 
declension in that age. Nor does Christ, in the explanation 
which he subjoined to the parable, make any application of 
this particular. ‘There is probably no application to be made 
of it; nor of the surprise manifested by the servants on dis- 
covering the tares, nor of their hesitation with regard to the 
course they ought to pursue. ‘The same may be said of the 
sleeping, mentioned in the account of the ten virgins, on which 
the event of that parable is made to turn. Their slumber is 
not treated as a fault on the part of the wise virgins, but 
seems introduced merely from its being necessary to the con- 
sistency of the narrative. The plan of the parable required 
that the cause why the foolish virgins were excluded, should 
be, their neglect to provide themselves with oil. They would 
have escaped the catastrophe, had they perceived the ap- 
proaching extinction of their lamps before the oil was quite 
exhausted. If the bridegroom had come early, the oil that 
yet remained would have been sufficient for their purpose; or 
if his coming had been timely known, there would have been 
an opportunity of procuring a fresh supply. It was therefore 
necessary to represent them as having perceived the extine- 
tion of their lamps only when the oil was already exhausted 
and the bridegroom at hand. And it was also necessary to 
suppose the wise virgins to have slept as well as _ the others, 
lest they should be accused of cruelty in neglecting to give 
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their companions seasonable warning of the danger, which, if 
awake, they must have known. Again, in the parable by 
which the kingdom of heaven is likened to a treasure hid in a 
field,® it is not requisite to attempt any application of the idea 
of concealment which runs through it, and to seek some sense 
in which the religion of Christ was to be kept a secret. This 
representation was necessary to the peculiar tenor of the nar- 
rative, since it would have been folly to purchase a field on 
account of a treasure it contained, while that very treasure 
was left exposed and liable to be removed; but the object, 
and the only object, of the parable was to teach the disciples 
the propriety of parting with all they held dear, in order to 
possess the riches of the gospel. 

Let these instances suffice for examples in which no appli- 
cation is to be sought of many of the particulars in a parable. 
It should be observed, however, before we close, that even 
when they are significant, it sometimes happens that they are 
directly opposed in the most important respects to the subjects 
which they are actually meant to denote. In the parable of 
the unrighteous judge, there is no resemblance, except in the 
single point of office, between him and Deity, whom he still 
represents ; and it is only when the account of him is taken as 
a whole that it conveys the purport intended : ‘ And he spake 
a parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray 
and not to faint; saying, ‘There was ina city a judge, who 
feared not God nor regarded man. And there was a widow in 
that city, and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of my 
adversary. And he would not for a while; but afterwards he 
said within himself, Though I fear not God nor regard man, yet 
because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her 
continual coming she weary me. And the Lord said, Hear 
what the unjust judge saith ; and shall not God avenge his own 
elect which cry night and day unto him?’*® Accordingly, the 
force of the parable, taken as a whole, is this: that since even 
an unjust judge, when wearied with continued entreaties for 
justice, will deliver the innocent from injury, we may expect 
with far greater reason, that the perfectly just judge of all will 
grant the constant prayers of men whom he loves, how long 
soever their relief be delayed. It is well known that the par- 
able of the unjust steward ?° affords another instance of the 
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most striking dissimilarity between the figure in detail, and the 
instruction conveyed: so great an incongruity indeed that the 
meaning of the whole passage is considerably obscured. In 
the parables of the lost sheep and lost piece of silver,» which 
were spoken in answer to the murmurs of the scribes and Phar- 
isees, it is plain enough from the context and occasion that 
these proud and wicked bigots were meant to be represented 
by the sheep that never strayed, and the pieces of silver which 
were never lost, although none had strayed farther than they, 
and none were more properly lost. Here, however, it is prob- 
able that our Lord designed to take them on their own ground, 
admitting them to be truly as righteous as they thought them- 
selves, and then to show them, even on this supposition, the 
propriety of seeking and restoring the publicans and sinners, 
who were regarded on all hands as wanderers lost in trans- 
gression. Similar remarks may be made of the parable of 
the prodigal son, which immediately succeeds. 

To conclude: all the minor discrepancies between the nar- 
rative and the subject signified, will occasion less difficulty to 
the reader, if he carefully attend to the fact, that the chief 
reason why parables are useful, is, that they do not so imme- 
diately present to notice the thing itself which is aimed at, but 
first prove, with reference to some other case, the general 
principle intended to be applied to the persons concerned. 
As the thing narrated is distinct from the thing signified, some 
particulars may be required to make the narrative perfect, 
which are unnecessary in the signification. The existence of 
this distinction will be no great hindrance to the discovery of 
the meaning, if we are only aware of it, and seek to arrive at 
the signification not so much from particular parts of the nar- 
rative, as from the whole taken with its context. See Storr’s 
Dissertation, &c. § xv—xix. 

H. B. 2d. 
Luke xv. 1, &e. 
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Art. VIII. 
God’s Inheritance in the Wicked. 


We hope the title given to this essay will produce no sur- 
prise nor other sensation which may either prevent it from 
being read, or so prejudice the reader against it, as to embar- 
rass an impartial judgment. 
~The commonly received opinions and the views generally 
entertained by christian doctors and their adherents, are by 
no means favorable to the doctrine maintained in these pages. 
By them it is thought, that so far from having any interest 
in that part of his moral creation who are in Scripture de- 
nominated wicked, the Creator views them with abhorrence, 
and that their entire destruction, so far from infringing his 
rights, is absolutely required by his justice. It is true that 
these doctors teach, in a mysterious way, that for some end 
not fully comprehended by man, the divine Being has discov- 
ered what is called a plan of grace, by which divine justice, 
which required the endless destruction of sinful man, may be so 
far compromised as to consent to some conditions on which 
some of the wicked may be spared from its tremendous 
demands. But this must not be allowed to stand on the prin- 
ciple that God has any interest or inheritance in the wicked ; 
for if this were allowed, it would lay a foundation on which 
might be built a reasonable hope that none of the wicked 
would be cast off forever. Such a hope is thought to be one 
of the most offensive items ia the black catalogue of specifica- 
tions which divine justice holds against the transgressors of 
the human family. 

Bat the ground assumed by us, and which we profess to 
assume by divine approbation, and in defence of the rights of 
God, is that man, being created by God, and wholly supported 
by his ample and abundant goodness, is wholly his. If man 
has transgressed the commands of his Maker, this, we con- 
tend, does not alter the case as to his being the property of 
the Creator. 

In order to make good the claim we have here set up, we 
shall endeavor to show that the true meaning of Scripture not 
only establishes the fact, but furnishes ample illustrations 
of the same. A few passages from the Psalms and from 
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Isaiah will be sufficient to establish our claim. © Thou, Oo 
God, didst send a plentiful rain, whereby thou didst confirm 
thine inheritance when it was weary.’ ‘Remember thy con- 
gregation which thou hast purchased of old; the rod of thine 
inheritance, which thou hast redeemed.’ ‘He chose David 
also his servant, and took him from the sheep-folds; from 
following the ewes great with young, he brought him to feed 
Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance.’ ‘For the Lord 
will not cast off his people, neither will he forsake his inherit- 
ance.’ ‘Remember me, O Lord, with the favor that thou 
bearest unto thy people; O visit me with thy salvation ; that 
I may see the good of thy chosen, that I may glory with 
thine inheritance. We have sinned with our fathers, we have 
committed iniquity, we have done wickedly.’ ‘Ask of me, 
and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’* ‘ In that 
day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
even a blessing in the midst of the land; whom the: Lord of 
hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance.’ 
‘O Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear? Return for thy servants’ 
sake, the tribes of thine inheritance.’? 

The most of the above passages, we allow, embrace, not 
the whole sinful family of man, consisting of all the nations of 
the earth, but the house of Israel only; but as this particular 
nation was, to say the least, as wicked as any other, if God 
in his word testifies that they were his inheritance, it not onl 
proves that he has an inheritance in the wicked, but affords 
good data on which to extend the divine right over all other 
simners. In one of the foregoing passages, Egypt and 
Assyria are united with Israel as God’s people, the work of 
his hands, and his inheritance. In the passage quoted from 
the 2d Psalm, the heathen and the uttermost parts of the earth 
are distinctly mentioned as a gift which God said he should 
give to his ever blessed Son. 


It may be of no inconsiderable service to the interest of 
the case in which we are engaged, to set forth both the na- 
ture of the divine possession which God holds in the wicked, 
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and the tenure by which it is holden. As God is the Creator 
of man he is the sole proprietor. ‘I will say to the north, 
Give up; and to the south, Keep not back; bring my sons 
from afar, and my daughters from the ends of the earth; 
even every one that is called by my name: for L have created 
him for my glory, I have formed him; yea, I have made 
him. Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the 
deaf that have ears. Let all the nations be gathered together, 
and let the people be assembled; who among them can de- 
clare this, and show us former things? Let them bring forth 
their witnesses, that they may be justified; or let them hear 
and say, It is a truth. Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
and my servant whom I have chosen; that ye may know and 
believe me, and understand that I am He: before me there 
was no God formed, neither shall there be after me.’ ‘I 
have made the earth, and created man upon it: I, even my 
hands, have’ stretched out the heavens, and all their host have 
I commanded.’ ‘Have we notall one Father? Hath not one 
God created us? Why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother, by profaning the covenant of our fathers ?3 
By the light of these passages, the testimony of which is cor~ 
roborated by many.which we may not here quote, we see that 
because God has created all men, he claims them as his own, 
and that as he is our Creator, and the Creator of all, we have 
all one father in him; and moreover that he justly claims 
all whom he has created as his children, as his sons and his 
daughters. Because God has created the heavens and the 
earth, he claims them as his own, and our doctors are not dis- 
posed to dispute his right to them; but when we urge in 
favor of his right in the wicked, whom he not only created, 
but created in his own image, constituting them all his 
children, they are loth to yield to this claim, any further than 
to allow that the Creator has a right to punish them un- 
mercifully and forever. But we contend not only that the 
Creator has a clear right to the wicked, and an interest in 
them, as he has to the visible creation, the heavens and the 
earth, but that he holds in them a relation to himself, as their 
father; as an earthly parent possesses an interest in a child, a 
right, a claim which the child cannot dissolve, nor the parent 
transfer. And we moreover maintain that it ill becomes 
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doctors, who profess Christianity, either to deny to the wicked 
their sonship in God, or to God the rights of a father in the 
wicked; for Jesus, whose disciples they profess to be, has 
fully and explicitly established these infinitely important 
relations and interests, in that form of prayer which he 
gave to his disciples. In this form he directed them to pray 
thus: ‘Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdomcome. Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so in earth. Give us day by day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver 
us from evil.’ Here Jesus teaches sinners that God is their 
Father, and that they are his sinful children, and stand in 
need of his forgiveness. He also teaches sinners that they 
have an interest in their heavenly Father’s love, and that by 
the strength of that interest his favor may be asked. They 
had just the same right to ask of their Father in heaven the 
forgiveness of their sins, as they had to ask of him their daily 
bread. This right must be founded in the relation which 
subsists between God and his sinful children; and this relation 
must give to him an interest in them, which exactly corres- 
ponds with their interest in him. Our children have an 
interest in us, founded on the relation in which they stand 
to us, and we to them; and the interest we have in them 
corresponds with the interest which they have in us. 

Possibly the reader may ask whether wickedness may not 
dissolve this relation, on which we contend so much depends? 
We answer, as the duty which children owe to their parents, 
is claimed on the strength and nature of the relation which 
subsists between them,—so disobedience is weighed and 
measured solely by the same standard. It is therefore im- 
possible that disobedience should dissolve the very law which 
constitutes it disobedience. Indeed, if this law were dissolv- 
ed, there would be no disobedience. 

On this moral relation which subsists between man and his 
Creator, are founded all the favors which the former receives 
from the latter, and all the duties and moral obligations which 
we owe to our Father which is in heaven. This moral rela- 
tion constitutes also the law which justifies obedience, and 
which weighs, measures and condemns disobedience. And 
were it possible for this relation to be dissolved, as there would 
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remain no standard by which obedience could be claimed, or 
disobedience known, so would both obedience and disobedience 
necessarily cease to exist with the dissolution of this moral re- 
lation. . 


Having thus laid before the reader the great and immutable 
principles on which we predicate and defend the claim of our 
heavenly Father for which we contend, we may now proceed to 
illustrate it by a legitimate use of a few instructive passages of 
divine truth, and instances recorded in Scripture, the use of 
which will assist us in this interesting undertaking. 

In his wicked offending brethren, who in their cruel treat- 
ment of him had violated the holy law of fraternity which 
subsisted between him and them, Joseph had an interest and 
a claim which it was not in their power to annul. Their dis- 
obedience and cruelty to him, could not, in the nature of 
things, cancel his right to love them and to do them good. 
To do good in return for evil is one of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of which man is susceptible; and in place of their 
wrongs having the power to deprive him of this felicity, they 
furnished the opportunity for him to enjoy it. ‘To overcome 
evil with good, is not only a divine command, which origi- 
nates in the very nature of divine goodness, but constitutes 
the most brilliant victory of which a truly great soul can boast. 
The wicked brethren of Joseph could pierce his sensitive 
heart with grief, but they could not deprive him of his right 
to overcome their evil with his own benevolent favors. 

By the inspirations of the Almighty he held a right in his 
brethren’s submission to himself, a claim to their hearty re- 
pentance of the wrongs they had done him, and to their most 
sincere affections and love. In a word, his interest in them 
gave him a fair indisputable title to all the immunities and 
privileges of forgiving them their iniquities, and of rendering 
them most happy by his liberal bounty. Can we imagine 
how a greater evil could have happened to these brethren 
than the loss of their interest in Joseph’s favor? But even in 
this deplorable condition, could their loss be fairly estimated 
to be as great as Joseph’s would have been, had he been de- 
prived of the opportunity and means of bestowing on them the 
blessings which they needed? What, in all the wortd, could 
to him countervail the loss he would have sustained by being 
deprived of such an opportunity and such means? And yet 
his loss would have been still greater had he lost his forgiving 
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spirit and disposition of kindness towards those whom he 
loved. 

Now the rights of God, and his interest in the wicked, for 
which we are contending, are of the nature and character of 
those which we have seen that Joseph held in bis envious ene- 
mies who wickedly and unfeelingly sold him a bond slave. 
And we would here inquire of our christian doctors, whether 
they are prepared to dispute these, our heavenly Father’s 
claims? We would ask them whether they are, by the au- 
thority of the gospel ministry, authorized to deny these rights 
of God; and whether they are, by this ministration of life, 
furnished with arguments to disprove them? 

In these claims, which we set up for our heavenly Father, 
we recognize his right to love the wicked, to do them good, 
to overcome their evil with his goodness, to humble their im- 
penitent hearts by the power of his grace, and to bestow on 
them all the favor which their unhappy condition needs, and 
all which his infinite fulness and divine mercy enable him to 
bestow. Moreover, he has an undoubted right to their sin- 
cere love in return for his, and to their gratitude and obedi- 
ence. 


It will be allowed by all, that the Creator must have had 
a wise design in creating man, and that this design was every 
way worthy of his wisdom and power. Whatever this design 
is, it must be his own right in his creature; and it would be 
unreasonable to suppose thatit is in the power of the thing 
made, to annul the right that its maker has in it. But though 
our doctors are willing to allow all this, it is only for the pur- 
pose of giving support to their views of God’s right to make 
the wicked forever miserable. ‘Thus they seem to be blind 
to the fact that the Creator could have no desire to make his 
creatures forever miserable unless he was their enemy ; to 
suppose which, is a direct denial of his having had any design 
in their creation. For it is impossible for the Creator té be 
an enemy toa creature of his, who was made for a certain 
purpose, which was planned according to. the attributes of 
infinite wisdom and favor. ‘The controversy between us and 
the doctors seems to be precisely the same that was between 
Jesus and the Pharisees and scribes who opposed him. 
Because he was a friend to publicans and sinners, they were 
enemies to him. A controversy growing out of these facts is 
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recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, where we read as 
follows: Then drew near unto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him. And the Pharisees and scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them.’® That Jesus manifested by his conduct and 
preaching more favorable sentiments toward sinners than 
his religious enemies could justify, is not only indicated 
by their exclamation against him, above cited, but also 
by the following passage: ‘And it came to pass, as Jesus 
sat at meat in the house, behold, many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and his disciples. And when. 
the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples, Why eateth 
your master with publicans and sinners? But when Jesus 
heard that, he said unto them, They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that be sick. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice; for I am 
not come to call the righteous, but ‘sinners to repentance.’® 
By this scripture we understand that the religious enemies of 
Jesus were displeased with him on account of the favor which 
he manifested toward sinners; and we moreover learn that in 
room of denying that of which they complained, and of which 
they accused him, he informed them plainly and definitely 
that mercy was preferable to sacrifice ; and that he came, not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. And he 
justified himself and his doctrine by the significant and well- 
applied maxim, The whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. The physician has an interest in recovering his 
patient to health. This is the business of his profession and 
the whole use of his skill. He sees in his patient enough of 
remaining constitution and health, on which to build his hopes 
of arecovery. He sees in the nature of the disease and in 
the character it has assumed, what gives him a reasonable 
hope that it will yield to the power of his prescriptions. The 
satisfaction he anticipates in the attainment of his object, is 
greatly heightened ‘by the consideration of doing good and of 
being the object of gratitude and respect. If we are correct 
in supposing that our Father in heaven is the most happy 
being in the universe, it seems there can be no grounds for 
such a belief, of a more reasonable nature than that he has 
the means and the disposition to do more good to depend- 
ent creatures than any other being possesses. ‘That this dis- 
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position to communicate joy to others is of a heavenly nature, 
and justifiable in the sight of God as well as in the sight of 
man, we shall see fully exemplified in the answer which Jesus 
returned to the Pharisees and scribes, who exclaimed 
against him because he received sinners and ate with them. 
‘And he spake this parable unto them, saying, What man of 
you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it? And when he hath found 
it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. And when he 
cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my 
sheep which was lost. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, whjch need no repentance. 
Either what woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently till she find it? And when she hath found it, 
she calleth her friends and her neighbors together, saying, 
Rejoice with me; for I have found the piece which I had lost. 
Likewise I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.’* . Never was 
instruction of a more important nature communicated; nor 
was instruction ever given in a way more forcible, or easier to 
be understood. 

In reference to our general subject, it may be useful to no- 
tice several particulars in the above reply to the Pharisees and 
scribes, which evidently favor the claim which we are endeav- 
oring to substantiate. The sheep that went astray was as real- 
ly the property of the owner after it had gone, as it was when 
at home. ‘The owner had the same right to the sheep in one 
situation as in the other. He must have suffered loss if he 
had neglected to seek and restore it. If the sheep had not re- 
mained the property of its owner after it went astray, when it 
was found it would not have been his. But he says, * Re- 
joice with me, for I have found my sheep that was lost.” As 
it cannot be doubted that Jesus intended to represent a sinner 
by the sheep that went astray, so it cannot be doubted that he 
intended to signify the right of redemption and restoration 
which belonged to him, by the, recovery of the lost sheep by 
its owner. Similar remarks might be made respecting the — 
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lost piece of silver. Before it was lost, it was the woman’s 
property who lost it, After it was lost, it was her property 
still, And here it is worthy of due notice, that the same value 
was in the piece of money when it was in its lost condition, as 
when it was with the other nine. Neither the nature nor 
quality of the piece of silver, was changed by its being lost, 
nor did its value thereby depreciate. ‘The woman who lostj 
the silver is supposed to know its value; she knew also that 
she must suffer loss if she did not find it. Let it be kept in 
mind that Jesus represented a sinner by this silver piece; and 
it seems the conviction must follow, that he viewed the sinner 
to be of real value. But it will be gravely asked, and wiih 
some surprise, 'o whom is the sinner valuable? 

An answer to this question, we think, may be easily deduc- 
ed from the application which Jesus made of these parables, 
‘I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons, which need no repentance.’ Now all will allow that 
whatever constitutes or enhances the joys of heaven, must be 
valuable, even in the sight of God; and as the sinner may be 
used for that purpose, God seesa value inhim. God, by 
bringing the sinner to repentance can produce joy in the 
presence of the angels. But why should the angels rejoice 
over the penitent sinner? When this question is rightly an- 
swered, the interest which divine wisdom, which is full of 
mercy and good fruits, holds in the wicked, will be under- 
stood. 

It is very evident that Jesus saw a value in sinners, to 
which the Pharisees and scribes of his day were entirely 
blind. In their estimation, sinners were only fit for execra- 
tion; Jesus saw in them a divine treasure ;—morally speak- 
ing, in a lost state, besure ; yea, filthy with sin, But he came 
to seek and to save that which was lost; and he gave him- 
self for sinners, that he might sanctify and cleanse them with the 
washing of water by the word; that he might present them 
to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that they should be holy and without 
blemish. 

Our cbristian doctors, of all denominations, will not only 
allow that the ransomed church of the Redeemer is in his 

-sight and in the sight of his Father most precious and of 
‘infinite value, but they delight to dwell on the theme in their 
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preaching and in their writings, and strive to set it forth with 
all their powers of description. Yet, just as if they did not 
know that the whole of this glorious church was composed of 
redeemed sinners, they are equally eloquent and more vehe- 
ment in their execrations of sinners than in their commenda- 
tions of the church of God! Could they see with the eyes 
of the Saviour, they would discern in every sinner a treasure 
for the redemption of which the Son of God gave himself. 
To this precious treasure God has an indisputable right; he 
claims it as his own. This invaluable treasure is an object of 
God’s love. ‘God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we ‘were sinners, Christ died for us.’* The love of 
God to sinners is not a blind Jove. He knows the value of 
everything he loves, and cannot love anything beyond its 
value. In every sinner, he sees his own offspring, his own 
images which he loves with a love infinitely stronger and more 
lasting than the love of the kindest earthly parent. 

Following the parable of the lost piece of silver, recorded 
in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, which has been noticed, Je- 
sus, in the parable of the prodigal son, makes an admirable 
use of the parental affections, to represent the divine favor to 
sinners. In the parable of the iost sheep the divine teacher 
clearly set forth the interest which God holds in sinners, by the 
interest which the owner of an hundred sheep held in the one 
which went astray. Also, as has been noticed, in the par- 
able of the lost piece of silver he represented the same thing. 
These several representations are directly in favor of the claim 
we have set up in God’s behalf ; for if it be allowed that these 
parables are wisely formed and judiciously applied, it must be 
allowed that it was the intention of Jesus to set forth the inter- 
est which God holds in sinners. But in the parable of the 
prodigal son, with which the Saviour concluded his reply to 
those who exclaimed against him because he received sinners 
and ate with them, he pointed out a deeper interest still which 
his Father in heaven claims in those who wander from moral 
rectitude. As we suppose the reader has in recollection the 
general tenor of this parable, we shall dwell only on the inter- 
est which the father had in his son who had spent his living 
with harlots. ‘This interest is of such a peculiar nature, thatit 
defies the skill of language and the powers of comparison to 
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describe it. Its elevation of character, its tenacity of power, 
its enduring patience and perseverance its unconquerable 
firmness, all occupy grounds untraversed by the unhallowed 
foot of speculation, and undescribed by the powers of elo- 
quence. When the wretched prodigal came to himself, when 
he found that his means of subsistence were exhausted, when 
the gnawings of hunger admonished him of his perishing con- 
dition ; to fill the cup of his wo, he had a full view of his own 
character : he had sinned against Heaven and before his father, 
and he felt conscious that he was no longer worthy to be call- 
edhisson. Sonship, in the anguish of his soul, he relinquished. 
While he was yet far from home, while yet a great way off, 
the father saw him, and had compassion on him. What did 
the father see in this forlorn, emaciated mendicant? He saw 
his own image; he saw that child whose infancy and child- 
hood he had watched over and guarded with affectionate soli- 
citude; he saw a treasure in him which he was eager to 
seize. See the father, while this son is yet a great way off, 
run to meet him, fall on his neck and kiss him. If the father 
had had no interest in this son, would he have had compassion 
on him? Which would have suffered the greatest loss, the 
father or the son, had any circumstance interposed and pre- 
vented this happy meeting, and deprived the father of the 
opportunity of manifesting his compassion and love to his son, 
and of the privilege of bestowing on him his favor? J.et 
those who are parents answer these queries. 


That we may not extend this article to a length which may 
prove tedious to the reader, we will mention but one particu- 
lar case more, to represent the value of the wicked in the sight 
of God. In the character of Saul, the persecutor, we have an 
example of wickedness, the shades of which are sufficiently 
dark to answer our present purpose. Opposed to Jesus and 
an enemy to the gospel, breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against the saints, he indulged even to madness his oppo- 
sition to the wisdom of God. Look, reader, at this filthy 
sinner, when going from Jerusalem, with letters of authority, 
to take all he could find in Damascus and elsewhere, who 
were the honest, inoffensive disciples of the Redeemer, to 
bring them to Jerusalem to be punished! In this man can 
you see anything valuable? If ever a sinner was an object 
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of the divine despleasure, if ever one deserved to be cut off 
with the judicial stroke of divine justice, and banished 
forever from God, is not this the man! But our query 
regards the subject of the divine possession: which God held 
in this infuriated perseeutor. When the Lord Jesus met 
him in the way, and after he fell to the earth, he said to 
him, ‘Rise and stand upon thy feet; for I have appeared 
unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a wit- 
ness, both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee; delivering thee 
from the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive the forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me.’?® Our Christian 
doctors can see an immense value in this minister and witness 
which Jesus made of the persecuting Saul; they would be 
willing to allow that he was of worth in the cause of God, and 
that all which was valuable in him was the divine property. 
But they seem not to understand that to God, to Christ, this 
man was just as valuable before he was made a minister and 
a witness, as he was afterwards. Did they see with the 
eyes with which Jesus saw this persecutor, they would under- 
stand this subject correctly, and knowing that it was as easy 
for God to effect any change in this man which was necessary, 
as it was in the beginning to say, ‘ Let there be light,’ they 
would be willing to grant our whole claim, and allow that 
every sinner is a treasure in the sight of God, which he claims 
as his own property. 


We are not willing to close this article without making 
some practical improvement of the general subject. But in 
doing it we need add but a few words. As every father 
clearly sees and understands that he has an interest in his 
children, even though they are disobedient, and as he feels that 
their disobedience cannot annul his rightful claim in them, so 
let him allow that our heavenly Father has a still deeper 
interest’ in every sinner, And with this important truth in 
our minds, let us always look on the wicked as Jesus looked 
on the sinful Saul, and consider them worthy of our best 
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endeavors to recover them from their lost condition, and to 
restore them to the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. Let 
every disobedient child duly consider the interest which 
affectionate parents have in hin; and let the consideration 
awaken in his heart sentiments, feelings and emotions tend- 
ing to effect a return to duty and obedience. Let it be our 
constant concern to keep in mind that we are all the children 
of God, that we are his offspring; and wherein we find that 
we have conducted inconsistently with this unalterable truth, 
let it be our endeavor to reform, and to bring all our desires 
and ail our actions to that holy standard of moral rectitude, 
which we are sensible is well pleasing to the Father of our 
spirits. 
H. B. 


Awr:. IX. 
John Frederic Oberlin. 


Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
Roche. From the third London edition. With an Introduction by the 
American Editor. Cambridge. 1832. 12mo. pp. 301. 


One of the most admirable personages of the last genera- 
tion, was John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the 
northeast of France, where, after a long ministry of nearly 
sixty years, he died im 1826. A memoir of him lately ap- 
peared in England, and was republished at Cambridge, in the 
early part of the last year, under the title which stands at the 
head of this article. Though weak and visionary in some of 
his notions, possessed of no talents that would be called bril- 
liant, and secluded in one of the most obscure parishes in the 
country, yet the unequalled success with which he devoted his 
entire being to the improvement and welfare of his humble 
flock, attracted the admiration of philanthropists throughout 
all Europe, and finally spread his fame, by him unsought and 
unexpected, over the whole Christian world. 

He was born and brought up in the city of Strasburg, on 
the borders of France and Germany. From infancy, his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics were benevolence, generosity and 
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self-denial, of which several remarkable instances are given in 
the history of his youth. The example and instructions of a 
pious mother early impressed his mind with deep religious 
sentiments, which, as he grew older, were strengthened by 
various circumstances into the lively and all-pervading prin- 
ciple of his life. Having completed his education at one of 
the universities of Strasburg, he was ordained in 1760; but 
no situation offering, which suited his peculiar taste and pur- 
poses, he spent some years as domestic tutor in the family of 
an eminent surgeon. Perhaps no man was ever more re- 
gardless than he of worldly honors and distinctions. He was 
ambitious only of a station where he might find ample scope 
to be useful, whatever were the hardships and cares with 
which it was encumbered. Such a place, at length pre- 
sented itself. 

About fifteen or twenty miles west of the delightful city of 
Strasburg, there was a wild district among the mountains, shut 
out from the rest of the world, and remaining in the half bar- 
barous state of the dark ages. Even its language was an un- 
intelligible gibberish, resembling the antiquated French of the 
twelfth century ; its schools, so called, were only nominal, the 
masters themselves being scarcely able to write or to read. 
The territory had never recovered from the devastations of 
ancient wars; the soil was hard, and agriculture in its rudest 
state; the roads utterly neglected, without bridges, and gen- 
erally but mere foot-paths; and the inhabitants a race of 
tenants oppressed and degraded by the remains of feudal 
vassalage. : 

It was to one of the parishes in this district that Oberlin 
cheerfully dedicated his ministry and his life, in 1767, at the 
age of twenty-six. Some improvement had indeed been 
already effected, especially in the schools, by his enterprising 
predecessor ; but it remained for him to turn to account what 
little had been done, and to change the rugged waste, both 
moral and physical, into cultured fields and a virtuous intelli- 
gent community. On his arrival at Waldbach, the first glance 
that he threw over the mountains was enough to convince him 
that the task he had proposed was one of no flattering kind. 
He soon found that the natural difficulties in his way were to 
be increased by the perverseness and obstinacy of his igno- 
rant parishioners, Attached by the habits of successive gen- 
erations to their old course of life, they resolved to oppose all 
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innovation ; and when their inveterate prejudices were alarm- 
ed by the signs of improvement, they became outrageous. 
They formed conspiracies against their new pastor; they 
waylaid him. But his vigilance detected their plots; and by 
his magnanimity, by a happy mixture of gentleness and de- 
cision, by throwing himself unreservedly into their power and 
still maintaining his self-possession and air of authority, he 
disheartened them of their resentment. His enemies grew 
desirous of gaining his esteem, and for this purpose began to 
second his views, which they had before so bitterly opposed. 


As a preliminary step to his beneficent plans, he judged it 
necessary to bring his parishioners into contact with the inhab- 
itants of other and more civilized districts, by opening a 
regular communication with the high road to Strasburg. To 
give a specimen of his mode of procedure, we quote the ac- 
count at large of the execution of this project: 


‘* Having therefore assembled the people, he proposed that 
they should blast the rocks, and convey a sufficient quantity 
of enormous masses to construct a wall to support a road about 
a mile and a halfin length, along the banks of the river Bruche, 
and build a bridge across it near Rothau. The peasants were 
perfectly astonished at the proposition. The project appeared 
to them totally impracticable, and every one excused himself 
on the plea of private business, from engaging in so stupen- 
dous an undertaking. Oberlin, still intent on the prosecution 
of his scheme, endeavored to refute the objections raised on 
all sides. ‘The produce of your fields,’ said he, ‘ will then 
meet with a ready market abroad; for instead of being impris- 
oned in your villages nine months out of the twelve, you will 
be enabled to keep up an intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the neighboring districts. You will have the opportunity of 
procuring a number of things of which you have long stood in 
need, without the possibility of obtaining them, and your hap- 
piness will be augmented and increased by the additional means 
thus afforded, of providing comforts for yourselves and your 
children.’ But his arguments were concluded with a more 
touching appeal. He offered them his own example in the 
dnderesetny ‘ Let all, he said, ‘who feel the importance of 
my proposition, come and work with me.’ Oberlin had already 
traced the plan, and no sooner had he pronounced these words, 
than, with a pick-axe on his shoulder, he proceeded ‘to the 
spot; whilst the astonished peasants, animated by his example, 
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forgot their. former excuses, and hastened, with unanimous 
consent, to fetch their tools and follow him. He presently as- 
signed to each individual an allotted post, selected for himself 
and a faithful servant the most difficult and dangerous places; 
and regardless of the thorns by which his hands were torn, 
‘and the loose stones by which they were occasionally bruised, 
went to work with the greatest diligence and enthusiasm. 
The emulation awakened by his conduct quickly spread 
through the whole parish. The increased number of hands 
rendered an increased number of implements necessary; he 
procured them from Strasburg; expenses accumulated; he in- 
terested his distant friends, and, through their assistance, funds 
were obtained; walls were erected to support the earth, which 
appeared ready to give way; mountain torrents, which had 
hitherto inundated the meadows, were diverted into courses, 
or received into beds sufficient to containthem; perseverance, 
in short, triumphed over difficulties, and, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1770, a communication was opened with 
Strasburg, by means of the new road, anda neat wooden 
bridge thrown across the river. This bridge still bears the 
name of Le Pont de Charité,” {Charity-Bridge.| pp. 54—56. 


His next undertaking was to facilitate the communication, 
hitherto extremely difficult, between the several villages which 
stood in this mountainous district. It must have been a strik- 
ing scene to behold the pastor, who on Sunday had directed 
the attention of his people, with. all the fervor of his soul, to 
‘the rest that remaineth for the people of God,’ marching, on 
Monday, at the head of two hundred of his flock, with a pick- 
axe on his shoulders, to the rough and fatiguing labors of the 
week. ‘To accommodate the peasants, he stocked a large 
warehouse at Waldbach with agricultural tools and implements 
of husbandry, and sold them on credit to such as had not the 
ready money. A sort of lending fund was established, under 
such regulations, however, that a failure to repay at the pre- 
scribed time, deprived the delinquent, for a certain period, of 
the privilege of borrowing again. There were neither masons, 
blacksmiths, nor cartwrights in the country, and the inhabit- 
ants were subjected to numerous privations and to great 
expense in procuring from the neighboring towns the necessa- 
ry utensils and repairs. Oberlin, therefore, selected from 
among the elder boys some of ready abilities, and sent them 
to Strasburg to learn the several trades; and these, on their 
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return, instructed others in their newly-aequired arts. The 
dwellings were generally but wretched cabins, hewn out of 
the rocks or sunk into the sides of the mountains; under his 
instructions, the tenants were brought to erect neat and con- 
venient cottages. He wished to improve their miserable 
agriculture, but his suggestions to this purpose were heard with 
characteristic incredulity. To them it seemed that a man 
brought up, as their pastor had been, in a city, and having 
no practical acquaintagce with husbandry, must of course 
know less of the subject than themselves. He determin- 
ed at once to appeal to their eyes, rather than their 
reason. ‘Two gardens, belonging to the parsonage, and 
crossed by public foot-paths, were chosen for the scene of 
his exhibition; and his success soon attracted the notice of 
the peasants, as they went by to their daily work, and inspired 
them with a wish to avail themselves of the example. The 
face of the whole country began at length to put on a new 
appearance. ‘The cottages, hitherto bare and desolate, became 
surrounded with little orchards and gardens; and instead of 
indigence and misery, the villages gradually assumed an air of 
rural happiness. Every step in this course of improvement was 
directed by Oberlin. He introduced new seeds and new plants, 
taught the art of procuring and using manure, converted the 
less productive pastures into arable land, established in 1778 
a little agricultural society as auxiliary to that of Strasburg, 
and finally gave weekly lectures on husbandry and useful 
science. 


Meanwhile, a large share of his attention was devoted to 
the instruction of the young. On his removal to this district, 
he found, in ali of the five villages it contained, but one regu- 
lar school-house, and that, a log hut in a ruinous condition. 
It was in vain that he urged the inhabitants to provide a suitable 
edifice ; they would not even consent that he should erect 
one on his own responsibility, till he had entered into a for- 
mal engagement that the parish should never become charge- 
able with its future repairs. Some of his friends at Strasburg 
were persuaded to lend their assistance ; he himself spared a 
little from his own scanty income of about two hundred dol- 
lars per annum; and although the amount thus collected fell 
far short of the contemplated expense, he ventured on the 
erection of a house, trusting in God for the supply of all defi- 
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ciencies. Nor was his hope disappointed: the work was 
completed without much encroaching on his funds ; its advan- 
tages grew so manifest that, in a few years, a similar building 
was furnished in each of the other four villages; and the in- 
habitants at length came forward voluntarily and took upon 
themselves both the trouble and the expense attending the 
establishments. While these accommodations were in pro- 
gress, Oberlin was engaged in training the masters and quali- 
fying them for their stations. His ever active mind, fertile in 
schemes of improvement, conceived the design of infant 
schools; and it is probably to him that we owe the origin of 
these useful institutions, which were afterwards introduced at 
Paris, and since in England and America. All the schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, were under his constant super- 
intendence; and in order to bring them into one general 
system, as well as to promote the spirit of emulation, he 
established a weekly meeting of all the scholars, besides 
assembling them every Sunday to recite the religious lessons 
they had committed, and to receive the exhortations or admo- 
nitions of their common father. By the contributions of his 
wealthier friends at Strasburg, he was enabled to print a num- 
ber of school-books and elementary treatises for the use of 
the district, to establish a library, to make a collection of 
indigenous plants, to procure a small philosophical and mathe- 
matical apparatus, and to award prizes both to the masters 
and to the scholars, who excelled. The effect of such a re- 
markable course of enterprise, so unwearied and so well 
applied, may be readily apprehended: the clouds of igno- 
rance and barbarism, which had so long rested on this seclud- 
ed part of the country, were gradually dispersed by the 
increasing light of knowledge and the influence of Christian 
education; presenting a scene which, compared with the 
rude state of former years, seemed the work of miraculous 
agency. 


But wonderful as were his achievements in improving both 
the external circumstances and the intellectual character of 
the people, it was probably as a minister and as a religious 
man that he excelled. All his deeds of usefulness, even the 
most minute, were with him religious duties. Industry, econ- 
omy, the ear of trees, the repairing of highways, the cul- 
tivation of the lands, the providing of conveniences of all kinds, 
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in short, whatever conduced to human comfort, was resolved 
into an obligation arising from the great principles of the gos- 
pel. As such he felt it in his own practice, and as such he 
enjoined it on his parishioners. If there was somewhat of en- 
thusiasm in his religion, there was nothing of superstition or 
bigotry. His natural temper was, perhaps, considerably touch- 
ed with melancholy ; but the incessant activity of his life 
counteracted that constitutional tendency, while his ardent and 
cheerful piety, and his hopes bright with immortality, filled his 
breast with an equable and placid delight. The sustaining 
force of such sentiments was strong!y evinced in those afllic- 
tions which he from time to time experienced in common with 
most whose lives are protracted to their full length. He was 
called, very suddenly, to part with his wife, just as the moral 
wilderness around them began to ‘ bud and blossom as the rose.’ 
At first, the unexpected blow almost deprived him of sensation ; 
but after a short interval of stupor, be returned thanks to God 
for his abundant mercy to the deceased, and seemed again to 
live in her society, looking forward to a re-union in the man- 
sions of our Father’s house. At a later period, he lost a son 
in battle; and afterwards another by consumption, who had 
already become known for his enterprizing benevolence, and 
in whom the father anticipated an assistant and successor in 
his pastoral office. These bereavements served only to spread 
a chasténing influence over his habitual serenity : he and his 
surviving children spoke of the departed, not as of the dead, 
but as those who had gone before them to heaven, where they 
confidently hoped, sooner or later; to meet them again. 

_ The same fertility of invention and energy of purpose which 
characterized all his other schemes of improvement, marked, 
in perhaps a still higher degree, his care of the spiritual con- 
cerns of his people. His sermons and public addresses were 
distinguished for their direct, unceremonious application to the 
individual cases of his hearers. Boldness in reproving sin, 
however, was united with prudence in avoiding just cause of 
offence. In his common conversation, he was peculiarly hap- 
py in drawing religious admonitions from every circumstance 
or topic that arose; and all his labors, so multiplied and so 
various, naturally took a bearing towards the great primary 
subject of his thoughts. This subject pervaded the schools, 
the agricultural pursuits and the amusements of the place ; not 
indeed with the constrained and gloomy air which religion is 

16 
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sometimes made to assume, but with a cheerful confidence in 
God, and a sacred regard for his laws. He supplied the fam- 
ilies with the Bible, either in whole or in part ; he had appro- 
priate texts and little cards of religious advice printed for con- 
stant distribution ; he formed societies for prayer and christian 
watchfulness ; he established a course of donations, among the 
poor peasants, for charitable and pious objects. Whatever we 
may think of the missionary schemes and Bible societies, so 
called, as they are conducted in our own country, there can 
be no doubt that it was on the genuine principle of universal 
benevolence that Oberlin was one of the first among the Pro- 
testants of Europe to engage in these enterprizes. He parted 
with nearly all his plate as a gift to the cause of missions; 
and established a Bible society, the first in France, as auxilia- 
ry to that in London. 

The doctrines which he held, were for the most part such : 
as are called orthodox in the reformed churches. To Uni- 
versalists it will be a gratification, however, to know that he 
enjoyed a belief in the final salvation of all mankind. — His 
biographer, who pronounces this doctrine fanciful and .mis- 
taken, and unwarranted by the Scriptures, reluctantly con- 
fesses that,— 


‘ He seemed to hope that the passage, 1 Cor. xv. 28, where 
it is said that, ‘ all things’ shall be subjected unto the Almigh- 
ty, and the Son.also himself shall be subjected, ‘ that God may 
be all in all,’ might include not only the little flock of Christ’s 
immediate followers, but, ultimately, at some almost indefinite 
period, through the boundless mercy of God, and the blood of 
Jesus, which was shed for the sins of the whole world, all the 
race of mankind. And he was strengthened in this belief by 
understanding in another than the ordinary sense, that as in 
Adam all die, evenso in Christ shall all be made alive.’ p. 200. 


The biographer, however, asserts, with the view perhaps 
to extenuate QOberlin’s heresy, that the doctrine of universal 
salvation, ‘appeared very little in his preaching.’ That he 
was actuated to a very great degree by its catholic and 
benignant spirit, is sufficiently manifest from the narrative 
already given. But a more striking proof may perhaps be 
found in the circumstance, that with all his zeal in the cause 
of religion, he was free from its usual concomitant, sectarian 
prejudice. ‘His tolerance,’ says a writer, for some time a 
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resident in his district, ‘was almost unbounded. —_ He adminis- 
tered the sacrament to Catholics, Lutherans and Calvinists at 
the same time; and because they would not eat the same 
bread, he had, on the plate, bread of different kinds, wafer, 
leavened and unleavened. In everything the same spirit 
appeared; and it extended not only to his Catholic but also 
to his Jewish neighbors, and made him many friends among 
them all.’ | 


Obscure and secluded as was the chosen sphere of this 
good man’s enterprise, it was impossible that mountains and 
rocks should long conceal a phenomenon so extraordinary from 
the notice of the surrounding world. 'The wonders that were 
doing in this neglected spot, were at length rumored abroad. 
Numbers from all parts of Europe came to witaess the novel 
scene; and the peasants were affected with surprise and 
gladness to learn that the name and the deeds of their ‘ goad 
father,’ as they called their pastor, had excited a warm emo- 
tion in distant countries. He himself shared in their surprise, 
but seemed elated neither with the extent of his renown, nor 
with the honors paid him. He became a correspondent and 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible society; in 1818, the 
Royal and Central Agricultural Society of Paris deputed the 
Baron de Gérando, Counsellor of state, to present him 
with a gold medal for his extraordinary services; and Louis 
XVIII awarded him the decoration of the Legion of honor. 


Such is but an imperfect sketch of the character and life of 
this remarkable man. The volume from which this account 
has been gathered, can scarcely be read without tears of 
admiration, notwithstanding the feebleness and prolixity of its 
style. 

“Oberlin died on the first of June 1826, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, after an illness of two or three days. 


‘It would be impossible to describe the grief which his loss 
occasioned: sorrow was depicted on every countenance; and 
not only in his own house, but in every cottage throughout his 
extensive parish, was his memory embalmed by the tears and 
regrets of those who had participated in his labors of love or 
enjoyed the benefit which his unremitting kindness afforded . . 
.. During the four days that intervened between his decease, 
andthe simple and affecting ceremony which consigned his 
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remains to their last home, heavy clouds rested on the sur- 
rounding mountains, and the rain poured down in incessant 
torrents. his circumstance did not, however, prevent the 
inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche, of all agesand conditions, 
nearer or more remote, from coming to pay a last tribute of 
respect to the remains of their ‘ Cher Papa,’ [Dear Father, | 
whose venerable countenance they were permitted to see 
through a glass lid, which, under the direction of Mr. Legrand, 
covered the coffin, which was placed in his study.’ pp. 266, 
270, ; 

On the day of interment, a vast concourse assembled, con- 
sisting indiscriminately of Catholics and Protestants. The 
funeral procession reached two miles. Throughout the 
immense multitude, one general expression of grief prevailed. 
Sectarian feelings can hardly be said to have been suspended 
on the mournful occasion: they had Jong before been eradi- 
cated. Even the Roman Catholic women surrounded the 
burial place, all dressed in mourning, and kneeling in silent 
prayer; and several Roman Catholic priests, habited in 
their canonicals, took their seats among the members of the 
Consistory, and evidently participated in the general afflic- 
tion. . H. B. 2. 


Arr. X. 
Nature, Magnitude, and Duration of Sin. 


In the present article I propose to offer a few thoughts on 
sin. That the subject is a trite one I am not insensible. It 
has, I am aware, been the theme of numberless disquisitions. 
It has not however been so far exhausted as to have lost its 
interest as a topic of inquiry. This result can never occur, till 
an entire unanimity of opinion with respect to sin shall pervade 
the world. Nothing like this however has as yet been obtained. 
The sentiments of mankind, and even of Christians, with 
regard to this subject, are as widely dissimilar now as the 
ever were. ‘T'wo hypotheses, differing infinitely from eac 
other, are still cherished by different classes of the community. 
According to one of these, sin is infinite in its nature, and will 
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be endless in its perpetuity; but according to the other, its 
nature is finite and its duration will be temporary. Now one 
or the other of these hypotheses must be true. There is no 
middle ground to occupy. Every object in the physical: and 
moral world is either infinite or finite, endless or temporary. 
No simple existence is composed partly of finity and partly of 
infinity ; nor can the duration of such an existence be partly 
temporary and partly endless. Expand finity to any possible 
dimensions, and the difference between this and infinity will 
still be precisely infinite. It is the same with respect to time 
and eternity. Let the existence of a temporary object be 
extended to any conceivable, or even possible period of time, 
and still between the duration of this and of one strictly endless, 
there will necessarily be an infinite difference. I-can conceive 
of no way to avoid these conclusions. 

Now sin is a simple existence. It is not composed partly 
of good and partly of evil; no, but of unmixed moral evil. 
All its legitimate consequences are also evil, If, under the 
superintendence of infinite wisdom and goodness, it be made 
to subserve a valuable purpose, it will be not a direct but an 
indirect result. So far therefore as any act or event can be 
properly called sinful, it is a subject of solemn deprecation. 
Its tendency must be disorganizing and injurious. Every 
sinner, then, and every being exposed to the power and temp- 
tations of sin, is intimately and deeply interested in the sub- 
ject under examination. Whether sin be infinite and will 
exist eternally, or whether it be finite and will eventually be 
destroyed, are inquiries about the result of which no one, it 
would seem, can feel indifferent. In the present discussion 
therefore, however imperfect it may be, I may safely rely 
upon the attention and candor of the reader. To give them 
something like form, and to render them more easy of appre- 
hension, my remraks will relate to three things respecting sin, 
viz. its nature, its magnitude, and its duration. 


What then is the nature of sin? In attempting an answer 
to this question it may be well to observe, that, in common 
language, and also in the Scriptures, the terms sin, wicked- 
ness, iniquity, and several others which I shall not notice, are 
used in the same acceptation. ‘The sacred writers certainly 
employ them interchangeably in speaking of the moral depravi- 
ty and criminal conduct of mankind. ‘To express the aggre- 
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gate of moral evil in the world, Moses says, ‘ God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of bis heart was only evil continu- 
ally.’ Gen. vi. 5. By wickedness, in this place, Moses plain- 
ly means sin. 

The Apostle Peter, in order to induce the Jews to embrace 
the method provided by the God of their fathers to put away 
the wickedness of the world, addressed them in the following 
language: ‘God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.’ 
Acts iii. 26. St. Paul, in his letter to Titus, employs this 
term in the singular number: ‘ Looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.’ Tit. ii. 13, 14. What Peter, how- 
ever, denominates iniquities, the angel which announced the 
birth of the Saviour, and also the apostles in several instances, 
call sins: ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save 
his people from their sins. Matt. i. 21. Ye know that he 
was manifested to take away our sins; and in him is no sin.’ 
1 John iii. 5. | What Paul also in his charge to Titus de- 
nominates iniquity, John the Baptist calls sin. ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. - St. 
John i. 29. 

From the foregoing scriptures it is plain that wickedness, 
iniquity and sin are the same thing. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that they are terms which the sacred writers use 
interchangeably. Hence, to ‘redeem from iniquity, to put 
away sin, and to bring the wickedness of the wicked to an 
end,’ is the same operation. The accomplishment of one is 
the accomplishment of the others. Either of these phrases 
expresses, in a sufficiently forcible manner, deliverance from 
the dominion and misery of moral evil. That man is under 
such a dominion no believer in revelation will dispute. The 
Scriptures uniformly speak of him as a sinner; and that he 
really sustains this character is fully evinced by experience 
and observation. So far as experience extends, its testimony 
is decisive. Every man is, at times, conscious of having vio- 
lated the law of his God and of his own conscience; and 


where pride and self-interest are out of sight, he will readily 
acknowledge it. 
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Observation also produces the same conviction with respect 
to those around us. What we know with regard to ourselves, 
we have reason to believe with regard to all with whom we 
associate. On the most candid survey of the busy throngs 
who crowd the theatre of active life, we can discover no one, 
in any department, who does not appear to deviate, occasion- 
ally at least, from the path of duty. In this respect some 
appear to be more fortunate than others ; but the most discreet 
seem now and then to go out of the way; to omit what they 
ought to do, or to do what they ought not. Observation, 
then, corroborates the testimony of revelation and experience 
with respect to the sinfulness and misery of our race. They 
unitedly assure us, and in the most unequivocal manner, that 
‘all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.’ It 
must therefore be a matter of absorbing Interest with every 
man to have a clear understanding of the nature and extent of 
his moral defection. Is it of endless, or is it of temporary 
duration? Is the condition into which it has brought him a 
hopeful, or is ita hopeless one? If he may reasonably hope 
for a melioration in his moral condition, is he able to effect it 
himself? If he is incapable of doing this himself, is there any 
one, competent to the task, who will interpose in his behalf? 
Such questions as these, and many others of a similar charac- 
ter, will naturally obtrude themselves upon every reflecting 
mind; and they are certainly questions of unspeakable mo- 
ment. Their importance can be equalled by nothing of a 
purely secular nature. 

These are also questions which cannot be understandingly 
answered without correct and definite views of sin itself. We 
must have distinct and rational conceptions of its nature and 
magnitude. It surely can amount to nothing to attempt to 
answer questions respecting subjects which we have examined 
but superficially, and on which we have formed no definite 
opinion, It is like wasting time upon a dream which has left 
too faint an impression upon the mind to be distinctly recollect- 
ed, and if it were recollected would, perhaps, be of no con- 
ceivable benefit. It is indeed like chasing about a spectre, 4 
mere phantom of the imagination. Under such circumstances 
the opinions formed upon any subject must be vague and un- 
certain, and at best exceedingly liable to be visionary and 
false. These, however, are the circumstances under which, 
it is to be feared, people generally think and talk about sin. 
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They have never called to their aid the light of reason and 
revelation, and subjected it to a critical and thorough investi- 
gation. They use the popular language of the age, and speak 
of it as they have been accustomed to hear it spoken of, as 
an unspeakably evil thing, one fraught with infinite and ever- 
lasting ruin. ‘They often and publicly deprecate it. They 
acknowledge themselves to be its victims. ‘They make verbal 
confessions of the number and aggravation of their own sins, 
and solemnly avow their resolution to forsake them ; but all 
this is merely fashionable pretence, a sort of thoughtless, 
religious mockery. 

At the very moment of these confessions and protestations, 
they consider themselves to be of the number who have been 
born again ; to be regenerated christians ; and cherish not one 
rational and serious purpose of future amendment of heart and 
life. They merely follow the fashionable way of showing off , 
their goodness to greater advantage. With respect, however, 
to the nature of sin, there is not, among those who reason at 
all upon the subject, so great a diversity of opinion as on its 
magnitude and duration. 

But there is one definition of sin to the truth of which 
there has been for ages, and stil is, a very general assent, 
which I deem false. It is found in the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
ehism, There it is said, ‘Sin is any want of conformity to, 
or violation of, the law of God.’ This definition is warrant- 
ed neither by Scripture nor common sense. ny want of 
conformity to the law of God, is not sin. There are two class- 
es of human beings, at least, who have no proper conformity 
to the law of God, and who still are not sinners. Infants 
form one class of this kind. They have certainly some want 
of conformity to the divine law; but who will pretend that on 
this account they are chargeable with sin? No one, it is pre- 
sumed. ‘They are as incapable of conformity to moral requi- 
sitions, as they are of the violation of them. The law of 
God requires positive, practical duties; but not of infants. 
Its requirements are binding upon those only who have reach- 
ed the period of discretion and moral accountability ; but this 
period infants have not reached ; and of course, a want of con- 
formity in them to the divine law is not sin. It is the neces~ 
sary result of their nature, and of the unavoidable ecircumstan- 
ces of their being, during this stage of their existence. 
Idiots form another class in whom there is obviously a want 
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of conformity to the law of God; but who are not on this ac- 
count justly chargeable with criminality. They are constitu- 
tionally incapable of moral conformity to the divine law. They 
are destitute of the powers of natural conscience. They cannot 
distinguish between right and wrong.  Morally speaking, 
they can neither do right nor wrong; and it would be the 
height of absurdity to attribute to such beings a moral confor- 
mity to the law of God, Such a character might with equal 
propriety be ascribed to irrational animals and inanimate objects. 
Any want of conformity, therefore, to the law of God is not 
sin. 
- Those to whom the divine law bas never been revealed, 
form another class of human beings who are in a condition 
similar to those already enumerated. In any proper sense of 
the phrase, they are destitute of conformity to the law of God; 
but this is their misfortune, not their crime. | repeat, then, 
that sin is not any want of conformity to the law of God. 
The latter member of the definition comes nearer the truth ; 
but still it is defective. It does not express the whole truth 
with respect to the subject under examination. It runs thus: 
‘ Sin is any violation of the law of God.’ Is thistrue? I ap- 
prehend it is not. Some violations of the law of God are sin, 
but not all. The divine law may be violated through una- 
voidable ignorance or inadvertency, and will any one pretend 
that such acts are sinful? It is presumed not. They are 
misfortunes, not sins. But any known violation of God’s law 
is sin. This definition is in accordance with that given in the 
Scriptures: ‘Whosoever committeth sin, tansgresseth also 
the law ; for sin is the transgression of the law. 1 John. ili. 4. 
But where there is no law, there is no transgression. Rom. iv. 
15.’ From these scriptures it is plain, that, in order fora trans- 
gression of the law to constitute sin, its moral obligations must 
have been previously made known to the  transgressor. 
‘Where there is no law, there is no transgression.’ By _ this, 
the apostle could not have meant that there was ever a time 
when the divine law did not really exist, or that there was 
ever a place beyond the sphere of its dominion. This law 
was resident in the mind of Jehovah from eternity, and its 
authority always extended, prospectively at least, throughout 
the intellectual and moral world; but before mankind could 
be actually amenable to it, its requisitions must be distinctly 
made known to them. The meaning, therefore, of the pas- 
17 
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sage, ‘Where there is no law, there is no transgression,’ must 
be that, where there has been no intelligible revelation of the 
law of God, there can be no criminal transgression of it. Its 
requisitions cannot be morally binding, till their authority is 
understood. Sin then, is any known and wilful violation of 
the law of God. Hence, with respect to our first topic of 
inquiry, viz. the nature of sin, we arrive at this result: it is 
intentional opposition to the known authority of God’s law. 


I pass to an examination of sin with respect to its mag- 
nitude. On this point, as I have already remarked, there is a 
wider difference of opinion, than on the one we have just con- 
sidered. Many christians, and indeed all, who believe in 
what are popularly termed the doctrines of grace, hold that 
sin is an evil of infinite magnitude. ‘They contend that as it 
is an act of rebellion against the Almighty, the sovereign 
majesty of the universe, it must be infinite. This they con- 
sider a necessary conclusion. But is it so? We think it is 
not. If, however, its legitimacy be admitted, it will lead to 
other conclusions the truth of which its abettors will not be 
very ready to allow. If sin be infinite because committed 
against an infinite Being, human holiness is infinite, because 
exercised in obedience to an infinite Being. On this parity 
of reasoning every christian virtue will assume the attribute of 
infinity. They all have reference to the infinite God. They 
are all exercised in obedience to his sovereign command. 
Our faith relates to him; but is it therefore necessarily infi- 
nite ? Our christian love has God for its object ; and must there- 
fore, according to this hypothesis, be infinite. Our love surely 
has as rational claims to infinity as our hatred. From false 
conceptions of his character and government, we may, I 
admit, hate God; and by a correct conception of them, we 
may love him. But though we love him with all our heart 
and mind and strength, is our love infinite? Our prayers 
also relate to the Almighty. We pray to God in faith. But 
can infinite prayers proceed from finite hearts and lips? 
Can feeble, dependent, erring creatures offer infinite sup- 
plications to the ear of Jehovah? Yes, this they can do, if 
it be true that an act is infinite because it relates to the in- 
finiteGod. But enough of these absurdities. The argument 
on which the greatest reliance has been placed, proves, as we 
have seen, infinitely too much, and therefore, according to one 
of the soundest maxims of logic, proves nothing at all. 
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But reason is often decried as an uncertain criterion. The 
Scriptures, it is said, are the only infallible test of religious 
truth. ‘This we admit. Let us then appeal to the Scriptures. 
What do they teach with respect to the magnitude of sin? 
Do they inculcate the doctrine of its infinity? There is 
a passage often adduced as containing explicit testimony to the 
truth of this doctrine, but on due examination it will be found 
to afford it not a particle of support. The passage to which 
T allude is Job xxii. 5. ‘Is not thy wickedness great and thine 
iniquities infinite ?? Here, it is said, sin is expressly declared 
by the word of God to be infinite. But is this true? No, it 
isnot. The text is the language of Eliphaz the Temanite, 
not of God. In the heat and extravagance of debate, he de- 
clared Job’s wickedness to be great; but it might have been, 
for aught that appears, much greater. In the effervescence of 
his feelings he also accused Job of a multiplicity of misde- 
meanors: ‘ Are not thine iniquities infinite ?’ 

A slight attention to the context will convince any candid 
mind that the word infinite here is applied by Eliphaz to the 
number of Job’s supposed defections, not to the magnitude 
of any one of them, nor even of all of them. He proceeds 
immediately to explain his meaning: ‘ For,’ says he, in the 
very next verse, ‘thou has taken a pledge from thy brother 
for nought; thou hast stripped the naked of their clothing. 
Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink; and thou 
hast withholden bread from the hungry. ‘Thou hast sent 
widows away empty ; and the arms of the fatherless have been 
broken. And thou sayest, How doth God know? Can he 
judge through the dark clouds?’ -These are groundless 
charges, the mere ebullitions of passion; but they prove de- 
cisively that the term infinite is applied to the number, not the 
magnitude of Job’s alleged offences. 

But were the term infinite applied to the magnitude, instead 
of the number of transgressions, it would not necessarily prove 
their proper infinity. In the Scriptures this word, like almost 
every other, is sometimes used in a qualified acceptation. It 
signifies what is uncommonly great, though not, in strict pro~ 
priety of language, infinite. It is used in this sense by the 
prophet Nahum: ‘Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil 
of gold, for there is none end of the store.’ Chap. ii. 9. 
The Hebrew word, here translated none end, is elsewhere 
rendered by the term infinite, and it might have been sa 
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rendered in the above text. It would then have stood, the 
store is infinite. But would any one in this case have serious- 
ly contended that the quantity of silver and gold in Nineveh 
was, strictly speaking, infinite, that it was absolutely bound- 
less and admitted of no addition? Surely not. But in the 
3d chap. of Nahum, and 9th verse, the same original word 
occurs again, and is translated infinite: ‘ Ethiopia and Egypt 
were her strength, and it was infinite.’ Here it is explicitly 
asserted that the strength of Ethiopia and Egypt was infinite. 
Can anything like this be found with respect to the magnitnde 
of sin? No, there cannot. But will any one gravely insist 
that the strength of some ancient nations was, in strict propri- 
ety of speech, infinite, and then quote the prophet Nahum to 
prove his position? Surely not. _ All the passage can mean, 
is, that the power of Ethiopia and Egypt was very great when 
compared with that of contemporary neighboring kingdoms. 

The doctrine of its proper infinity, therefore, could have 
derived no certain support from the use of the word infinite, 
even had the sacred writers applied this term to the magnitude 
of sin. This, however, they have nowhere done, But enough 
has been said upon this branch of the subject. It is needful 
only to remark further, that the inspired penmen settle the 
point at issue with sufficient plainness. The testimony of St, 
Paul is emphatic and decisive: ‘Where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound.’ Rom. v. 20. Now we are moral- 
ly certain, that which is exceeded by something else, cannot 
itself be strictly infinite, But grace exceeds sin; therefore 
sin is not infinite. 


We come now to our third and last topic, viz. the du- 
ration of sin, On this head a few remarks must suffice. The 
simple question involved in it, is, will sin exist interminably, or 
will it come to an end? The majority of the christian world 
contend for the former ; but the foregoing arguments prove de- 
cisively, it is believed, that the latter is the truth. I have 
shown, both from reason and revelation, that sin, with respect 
to magnitude, is finite. It cannot, therefore, perpetuate its own 
existence. If it continue interminably, it must be by the will 
and power of God, He only can preserve the existence of 
any being or object to eternity, But he is infinitely opposed 
to sin, and therefore will not thus preserve it. It would be 
an act of rebellion against the laws of his ownnature. It fol- 
lows then, without the possibility of mistake, that the duration 
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of sin, at the longest, can be but tempoitary. This is also the 
plain doctrine of revelation on this subject. Nothing can be 
more unequivocally proved by the Bible, than that sin will not 
exist interminably, It declares in the most explicit terms, 
that it shall be ‘taken away,’ that it shall ‘be finished,’ that 
‘an end shall be made of it. Cana thing which is finished, 
taken away, and of which an end is made, exist to eternity ? 
If it cannot, sin is not an interminable evil. But if the dura- 
tion of sin be not endless, the condemnation and misery which 
are the consequences of sin, cannot be endless. The time 
therefore, may come, and must come, when there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain. Ss. S. 


Arr. XI. 


Public Attacks on Universalism. 


1. Iectures on Universalism: By Joel Parker, Pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester. . .Rochester, N. Y. 1830.18 mo. pp. 126. [Sec- 
ond Edition, New York and Boston, 1832.] 

2. Sermons in vindication of Universalism, By Pitt Morse, Pastor of the First 
Universalian Church and Society in Watertown, N. Y...In reply to Lec- 
tures on Universalism, by Joel Parker,&c. &c. Watertown, 1831. 18 
mo. pp. 135, 


Ir will be readily understood from the titles here given, that 
Mr. Parker’s Lectures are one of the attacks on Universalism 
which have so frequently appeared of late years. As they 
have been republished by respectable booksellers in this city 
and in New York, so far from the place of their first appear- 
ance, we may infer that they are in considerable repute, and 
that they are thought by their patrons to have some force a- 
gainst the doctrine in question. On this account we make 
them the subject, or rather the occasion, of a few remarks that 
we wish to offer. We do not mean to bring them under a very 
minute examination, since this has already been done by Mr. 
Morse, to whose sermons we refer for a reply ; a work which 
neither our limits nor our present object allow. He has pa- 
tiently taken up all the positions and arguments, one by one, 
in the order in which they were stated, ‘This refutation in de- 
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tail, this following of the objector step by step to every individ- 
ual point he advances, requires great clearness in the method 
and much vigor in the execution. When both of these are 
united, it is no doubt the course best calculated for popular ef- 
fect, since people feel themselves more intimately acquainted 
with asubject on minute dissection than on a general survey. 
But advantageous as the method is in this respect, it may be 
doubted whether it answers so well for exhibiting the broad 
features and leading principles of a case. There are certain 
traits running through Mr. Parker’s work, of which we wish 
to take notice; not so much indeed on account of their being 
~ found in this particular book, as from their relation to the pre- 
vailing character of the late attacks on Universalism. y 


Like several others who have engaged in these attacks, Mr. 
Parker professes to have entered on the work for the sake 
chiefly of the wavering and inconsiderate ; but at the same time 
he avows it his aim to persuade Universalists also. | With re- 
gard to this latter object we give his words, overlooking 
the indignity that lurks in his apologetic tone. ‘ There is a nu- 
merous class of people,’ says he, ‘who hold the doctrine of 
universal salvation, and we wish to lead them to a careful revis- 
ion of the subject. We are aware that it is common to rep- 
resent this class of persons as beyond the reach of the Gospel ; 
as so attached to their peculiar doctrines that all reasoning with 
them will be vain. With this sentiment, however, ] cannot agree. 
If they be treated with kindness, and if sound argument be pre- 
sented, we may rationally expect that they will be induced to 
review the subject, and decide the question with some degree 
of candor and impartiality... Here then Universalists are at 
length to be treated with kindness, and the course of argument 
is to be adapted to their conviction. In other passages of his 
introductory remarks, the author insists on the importance of 
‘a full and thorough investigation,’ ‘an ample discussion,’ and 
hopes to ‘present such an array of evidence as shall set the 
mind at rest.’ 

Accordingly he proceeds to the undertaking, and proposes, 
first, to prove the doctrine of endless punishment by Scripture 
testimony. Under this head, where the essential merits of the 
case are to be decided, what does he adduce?_ Why, nothing 
but the same texts, that have been almost invariably quoted 
for the purpose by his numberless predecessors for the last 
twenty or thirty years, and as invariably explained with much 
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care by Universalists in their replies and other writings. Not 
an aliusion to their interpretations escapes him in a single 
Instance ; not an intimation that any other meaning had ever 
been pointed out, or attempted to be shown, than what he assigns. 
He merely rings over the old changes on those texts, the true 
application of which he knew to be the only question in dis- 
pute,—and forthwith the matter is clearly proved by Scripture ! 
Why should he pass this off for ‘an ample discussion,’ a ‘ full 
and thorough investigation ?’ 

The fault of this disingenuousness however does by no 
means rest on Mr. Parker alone: it is the common character= 
istic of nearly all the public opposition that has for a long 
time been made to Universalism. The whole course of the 
controversy, with the exception of a very few cases, has been 
a sort of theological game of scornful. An attack is made 
from the pulpit or the press, alleging as unanswerable objec- 
tions such texts as these, ‘he that believeth not: shall be 
damned,’—‘ he that shall blaspheme against the holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damna- 
tion, —‘it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world 
neither in’ the world to come,’-—‘ depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire. ...and these shall go away into, ever- 
lasting punishment,’ &c. &c. The Universalists in answer 
refer their opponents to the contexts of these passages and to 
the Scripture usage of similar expressions, showing as they 
contend, that the texts have been misapplied, and that they 
have no relation to the subject in controversy. Forth comes 
another attack, avoiding to be sure all notice of the explana- 
tions offered, but proving very satisfactorily by reference to 
chapter and verse that the Bible reads, ‘he that believeth not 
shall be damned,’—and so on as before. The Universalists 
reply, that they had hoped to be understood from the first 
to admit that these texts were in the Bible; that they are 
thoroughly aware of the fact, and need no further labors to 
convince them of it; that this is not precisely the point im 
question ; but that the sole inquiry is, whether these passages 
ought not to be explained in agreement, with their contexts. 
and with Scripture usage: all of which, in order to secure a 
hearing, they lay at much Jength before their opponents. ‘The 
old attack is repeated in the old form, and again answered ; 
it is reiterated and re-echoed from north and south, from east 
and west; and as the Universalists persevere in appealing to: 
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the context and to Swripture usage, it is hinted, in an anxious 
way, that they are beyond the reach of the gospel, and that 
their interpretations of the texts adduced, are such flagrant 
perversions as none could be guilty of, unless given over to 
believe a lie that they might be damned. In vain do they 
remind their antagonists that the interpretations so contempt- 
uously treated, happen in most cases to be the very same that 
commentators and critics of the bighest repute among them- 
selves, have proposed; the old catalogue of texts is again 
brought forward, as if it had never been considered nor receiv- 
ed the least attention. 

Nothing is plainer than that such a procedure has no bear- 
ing on the merits of the case; and notwithstanding the most 
solemn professions, it is about as plain that the real object 
must be some other than the ostensible one; for what man in 
his senses ever supposed that the proper way to discuss a sub- 
ject was to throw back in the teeth of his opponents the same 
arguments that they had refuted some fifty or a bundred 
times? No matter whether it be done in mild or in oppro- 
brious language ; in either case it is but an appeal to popular 
prejudice. It is well known that the great mass of community 
was brought up to associate the: idea of endless punishment 
with the sound of certain texts; and advantage is taken of 
this inveterate habit, to confirm: the established and to produce 
impressions on the wavering a’nd inconsiderate. But does not 
the history of the past show that this management has on the 
whole resulted, as it ought, in advancing the cause it was in- 
tended to look down? Let, the opponents of Universalism, if 
they would be thought crindid or honorable, change imme- 
diately their mode of controversy, nor sullenly continue to take 
for granted a certain a pplication of texts, knowing that the 
application is the very thing in dispute. 


One of the most fa vorite appeals to popular prejudice in 
this controversy, is, th e plea that Universalism is of irreligious 
and immoral influence:, This is urged at considerable length 
by Mr. Parker, thoug sh not in so coarse and angry a style as 
by many. In subst:ance, however, he has brought forward 
about all the particu lars which others have alleged, so that our 
remarks on his st atements will cover the ground usually 
assumed under this head. He devotes an entire Lecture to 
the oft repeated proposition that ‘ Universalism does not pro- 
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duce a religious life, while the system opposed to it does pro- 
duce genuine practical piety.” It would be an instructive 
inquiry, which of the doctrines most naturally inspires love to 
God and man, that of universal goodness, or that of intermina- 
ble wrath; but it might be out of place here, since Mr. 
Parker professes to appeal, not to speculation, but to facts. 
What are his facts? He arranges them thus: That system 
which holds the doctrine of eternal punishment, leads many to 
come out from the world by an open and public profession of 
their faith in Christ,—leads to a life of prayer,—leads men to 
active exertion to send the gospel to the destitute,—and often 
reclaims men from vicious habits and from a life of sin; but 
Universalism produces none of these effects. He adds that 
‘the system which holds the doctrine of eternal punishment 
never occasions distress in a dying hour; but Universalism 
frequently leads to the most distressing apprehensions on a 
death-bed.’ This sentence is rather strangely expressed ; thé 
meaning however is, that many lament on the approach of 
death, that they have embraced Universalism; but none that 
they have believed in eternal punishment. 

Previously to the examination of these statements, we must 
observe that if the effects alleged be produced directly by the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and do not flow as naturally 
from the opposite, the conclusion will indeed be overwhelm- 
ing, but it will fall on another quarter than it was aimed at. 
All that boasted separation from the world, all that public 
_ profession of faith in Christ, all those prayers, all those active 
exertions to send the gospel to the destitute, all that moral 
reformation—all that goes to constitute that boasted superiority, 
is just such as proceeds from no purer source than the fear 
of eternal punishment! If this be not what is meant by Mr. 
Parker and others who urge the appeal, they mean nothing in 
point ; for if they trace those effects to other influences than 
the prospect of endless torment, the question no longer lies 
between the two doctrines. Let those who are so fond 
of this appeal, remember that the very proposition that Uni- 
versalism does not lead to a religious life, while the opposite 
does, necessarily implies that the religion they have in view, 
is, like the evil tongue, ‘set on fire of hell,’ and cannot exist 
without it. Take the fear of this away, teach men that all 
will be-saved, and the whole flood of piety, so called, in which 
the accusers glory, would disappear from the world, like a 
stream on the drying up of the fountain. Then, let it’ vanish, 

18 
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that we may have something in its place, springing from bet- 
ter principles. The truth, however, is, that most of the effects 
alleged result, not from the doctrine of endless punishment, 
but from certain circumstances that may be connected indiffer- 
~ently with either of the doctrines in question. This will 
appear in the examination of Mr. Parker’s statements, to 
which we now proceed. 

Universalists, it is said, do not generally make an open and 
public profession of faith in Christ. Now, it is so notorious 
that on the contrary they are by no means backward in pub- 
licly avowing and defending their faith in Christ as the Saviour 
of the world, that the charge cannot be supposed to mean 
what it expresses. Its real burthen, when stripped of all dis- 
guise, is not that they make no such profession, but that they 
do not make it according to the method practised by their 
accusers. They do not come forward on a set day, with cer- 
tain formalities, and proclaim their religiousness; they do not 
publicly relate experzences; many of them do not enter into 
the church covenants of modern times, nor observe ordinances. 
But, be they faulty here or not, one thing is manifest: neither 
of the doctrines in question has any peculiar influence on 
these particulars. Some of them are mere fashions, changing 

“perpetually with time and place. Thus, the custom of relat- 
ing experiences and of proclaiming to the world one’s piety, is, 
even among the believers of endless punishment, confined to 
a small and comparatively an insignificant number; while on 
the other hand it is found also among a few Universalists— 
very few indeed, but bearing perhaps about the like propor- 
tion to the whole body. Why then is it claimed as the legiti- 
mate fruit of belief in endless misery? Those immense com- 
munities of this faith, the Roman Catholic, the Greek, the 
Lutheran, the English, and some other churches, have nothing 
of the kind; it is in the diminutive sects of our country alone, 
that it happens to prevail. But since it happens to be the 
reigning fashion here, public sentiment in many places regards 
it as sacred, and confounds it with profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ ; and advantage is taken of this prejudice to cast suspi- 
cion and abhorrence on those Universalists who neglect it. 
As to the formation of churches and the observance of ordi- 
nances, they result from conviction of their importance and - 
from zeal in their cause, not from any peculiar influence of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. The Quakers, who hold 
this tenet, discard those institutions altogether, because they 
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believe them obsolete; and Universalists have seen or imag- 
ined so many abuses in them, that they have gone’ perhaps 
beyond the medium, and frequently neglected what they 
ought only to have reformed. ‘To proceed: what is meant by 
the common allegation that Universalists do not lead a life of 
prayer? Merely that their devotions do not come out before 
men in vocal performances, so much as those of others; for, 
of the exercises of their hearts, we suppose their accusers will 
not assume to be competent judges. And when it is said that 
they are not active in sending the gospel to the destitute, 
nothing more is meant than that they do not form missionary 
societies to support preachers in India, and other heathen 
countries. Well, how long have their accusers done this? 
About twenty or thirty years! There is certainly not a little 
audacity in this charge. Having flourished a century or two, 
spread over the whole country, become powerful and wealthy, 
and having a good supply of unsettled preachers, they engaged 
a few years since in the missionary cause; and forthwith, 
missions, however conducted, are so sacred, so indispensable, 
that all who oppose their management, or who do not even 
engage in them, are of course no Christians. What were they 
themselves, forty years ago? And what was their doctrine of 
endless punishment, at that time? Doubtless, not the true doc- 
trine, since it did not then ‘ lead them to active exertion to send 
the gospel to the destitute,’ notwithstanding the abundance of 
their means. They should consider that the Universalists, as 
a separate denomination, are only of fifty or sixty years stand- 
ing, and that from a variety of causes they have been obliged 
to employ all their means at home, where the fields are still 
white for the harvest, and the laborers few. These circum- 
stances being so manifest, it is difficult to see how their oppo- 
nents can, with perfect sincerity, urge this charge as an ob- 
jection to their doctrine, though it is well enough calculated to 
arm all the prejudices of a community enthusiastic in our 
present missionary schemes. As to another charge, that 
Universalists frequently renounce their faith on a death-bed, 
we suspect that, admitting it true to its utmost extent, its 
authors would feel none of its alleged force, were it but turned 
against themselves. They do not reflect that, among the 
believers of endless misery there are, to say the least, as fre- 
quent occurrences of a parallel kind. ‘Those who think them- 
selves converted and in a state of salvation, often fall into 
despair, and in the closing scene Jament that they ever indulg- 
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eda hope; while the avowedly impenitent never regret in 
their last moments that they have not considered themselves 
heirs of future bliss. Now, shall we say that the opponents 
of Universalism, being thoroughly conscientious in the objec- 
tions they urge against that doctrine, will of course contend, 
from the circumstance just mentioned, that ‘a prospect of one’s 
eternal torment never occasions distress in a dying hour; bat 
a hope of one’s salvation frequently leads to the most distress- 
ing apprehensions on a death-bed,’ and therefore that people 
ought never in this life to indulge a hope of God’s merey? 
Let them at any rate be consistent. Whatever rule they 
adopt, let them but apply it to their own followers as well as 
to Universalists, and they will see the necessity either of urg- 
ing this plea equally against both, or of laying it aside altogeth- 
er. What shall we say to the accusation that Universalism 
does not reclaim from a life of sin, and that its converts are 
generally distinguished for vicious habs? We have room 
only to suggest the propriety of judging from the known char- 
acter of the denomination at large, as it actually exists, com- 
pared with that of other sects, Sull we admit that if it fall 
short of the proper standard of excellence, it is very desirable 
that it should be visited with rebuke; though it must be con- 
fessed that we do not so readily feel the foree of the admoni- 
tion as aimed against our sentiments, when it comes from the 
advocates of a doctrine which for several centuries filled the 
world with bloodshed and the most loathsome debauchery, 
and which is still suspected of much finesse and political 
ambition, 


We would not conclude without observing that, in point of 
temper and decorum, Mr. Parker’s Lectures are one of the 
most respectable performances of the kind which have lately 
appeared. He calls Universalists by no harsh or opprobrious 
names, and so far as direct language is concerned, he treats 
them with civility—with the civility however of a saint 
towards sinners, for such is the relation that is implied through- 
out, between them and the preacher, H. B. 2d, 
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Art. XII. 


Notice of Recent Publications. 


1. Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern, in Four 
Books, much corrected, enlarged and improved, from the primary author- 
ities. By John Lawrence von Mosheim, D. D. Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. A ne literal Translation from the original 
Latin, with copious additional notes, original and selected. By James 
Murdock, D. D. In three volumes. 8vo. New Haven, 1832.—Price 
from $8, to $9,00 in boards. 


Mosuetm’s is by far the best general Ecclesiastical History 
that we have in our language, notwithstanding its minute ana- 
lytical divisions, together with its arbitrary arrangement by 
centuries, render it for the most part merely an assorted col- 
lection of facts, and not a continuous narrative. Dr. Priest- 
ley’s was written with his usual haste, and with what still more 
impairs its authority, a constant solicitude to bring to light ev- 
ery possible vestige in which his own sentiments might be tra- 
ced. Milner’s is properly a compound of history and homily, 
and in its very plan and aima polemic work, the most suspi- 
cious of all kinds of historical composition. Mosheim’s great- 
ly surpasses both of these in the completeness of its materials, 
critical estimation and faithful use of them ; and, generally speak- 
ing, it is impartial to an extraordinary degree, especially in the 
earlier parts. It was soon translated from the original Latin 

_into several European languages, in which it has been receiv- 
ed as a standard compendium. In 1764, Dr. Maclaine pub- 
lished an English translation which has hitherto supplied the 
British and American public, and which is well known to many 
of our readers. 

But Dr. Maclaine is said to have taken unwarrantable liber- 
ties in rendering the original, often obscuring and sometimes 
perverting its sense. This among other considerations in- 
duced Dr. Murdock to make a new translation, the title of 
which we have given. It professes to be ‘ a close, literal ver- 
sion, containing neither more nor less than the original, and 
presenting the exact thoughts of the author in the same direct, 
artless and lucid manner, with as much similarity in the phra- 
seology and modes of expression as the idioms of the two lan- 
guages would admit.’ Of its general fidelity the translator’s 
word is with us a sufficient guaranty, though we can judge on 
no other grounds, having never compared it with the original. 
Its style is simple, concise, and yet agreable. It should be ob- 
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served, however, that the translation was but a small part of 
Dr. Murdock’s labor. He has also added numerous and ex- 
tensive notes from European editors and from his own stores, 
giving the biography of most of the christian fathers, with cat- 
alogues of the ecclesiastical writers in each century whose 
naines were omitted by Mosheim, and correcting some of his 
mistakes as well as supplying some of his deficiences. These 


notes add much to the matter o work, and considerable to 
its value. They are distinguished by the names of their res- 
pective authors. . 


As some may hesitate at the cost, who yet wish to procure 
Mosheim’s work in some form, we give notice that a new edi-. 
tion of the old translation, (Dr. Maclaine’s,) was published at 
Baltimore, 1832, in two volumes, Svo. small type, price $5,00 
bound. It is increased as to the quantity of matter, witha 
Dissertation on the Primitive State of the Church, by Rev. 
Dr. George Gleig, and a continuation of the history to the 
present time, by Charles Coote, LL. D. The Dissertation 
is of little value; the continuation we have not read. 


2.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as published hy the late Mr. 
Charles Taylor, with the fragments incorporated. The whole condensed 
and arranged in Alphabetical order. American edition. Revised, with 
large additions, by Edward Robinson, Professor Extraordinary of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. Illustrated with Maps 
and Engravings on wood. Boston, 1832. Royal 8vo. pp. 1003.—Price, 
$4,00 boards ; $4,50 bound. 


There is probably no other single work, within the same 
compass and price, which contains so much information as we 
find in this volume on the subjects of Scripture history, natu- 
ral and civil, Scripture geography, and Scripture antiquities, 
consisting of ancient politics, manners and customs, arts and 
sciences, all set forth under the supervision of one of the best 
Biblical scholars in our country. In several respects this 
abridged and very cheap edition is preferable to the volumin- 
ous and expensive work hitherto circulated among us under 
the name of Calmet. Its arrangement is more convenient ; 
much crude and unimportant matter has been retrenched ; 
much that is valuable, especially in the geographical articles, 
has been inserted ; and its criticisms, though not alwavs such 
as Universalists would adopt, are generally improved from the 
latest acknowledged authorities, and composed with more cau- 
tion than some of those in the large copies. The greatest de- 
fect in comparison, appears to us to lie in the small number of 
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its engravings illustrative of ancient objects and usages. Of 
these we could have wished a more full exhibition, even at the 
expense of a little increase in the price. 


3.—A new Greek and English Lexicon ; principally on the plan of the 
Greek and German Lexicon of Schneider : the words alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; distinguishing such as are poetical, of dialectic variety, or pe- 
culiar to certain writers or of writers; with examples literally 
translated, selected from th alwriters. By James Donnegan, M. 
D. First American, from nd London edition, revised and en- 
oe by R. B. Patton. 832. 8vo. pp. 1413.—Price $5,50, 

ound. 


We give notice of this recent work for the sake of those 
who wish to study the original language of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the fullest Greek Lexicon which has appeared in 
English. We pretend not to the qualifications to judge critically 
of its merits; but its reputation at present is such that it is 
expected to supersede all others of the kind. The late Amer- 
ican translation of Schrevelius, attributed to the Hon. J. Pick- 
ering, has been highly esteemed; but it is said, that although 
nearly or quite out of the market it will not be republished, 
on account of the superiority of the present work. It is print- 
ed on small but clear type, three columns in a page; and 
notwithstanding its great extent, which may be judged of by 
the number of its pages, it is wholly Greek and English, hav- 
ing no English and Greek part, which indeed would be of lit- 
tle service to most students. ‘T’o the several words are affixed 
the customary signs of declension, conjugation, &c.; and at 

the proper places in the alphabetical course, the oblique forms 
of irregular words are inserted with the references necessary 
to point out the derivation to beginners. 

A cheap abridgment + (not of this edition, but of a London 
edition) of Donnegan was published, 1832, at Philadelphia, 
‘for the use of schools and junior classes in colleges ;’ and 
for learners we suppose it will answer well enough, though its 
execution is said to be in some respects faulty, and it wants 
the Greek accents throughout. It is in the 12mo. form, of 
838 pages, three columns on a page, in very stnall but clear 
letter. Like the original, it is wholly Greek and English, and 
contains the signs of declension, conjugation, &c., and the ob- 
lique forms of irregular words. It may be called for by the 
popular name of Cairns’ Abridgement of Donnegan’s Greek 
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Arr. XIII. 
The Saviour. 


In bright array a shining host, at night, appeared on high, 

And swelling anthems loudly pealed_al the Syrian sky ; 

Thro’ Bethlehem’s soft and peaceful yales the strain re-echoed round, 
And Judah’s shepherds, from their ¥ 
Deep, deep and solemnly it fell upon the listening ear, 

Until each manly heart around grew sick with mortal fear ; 

When, lo! a thousand voices sung, as passed that host away, 

‘ Peace, peace on earth—good will to men—a Saviour’s born to-day !’ 


were startled at the sound— 


A Saviour !—was he to redeem a nation from its chains ? 

Was he to win the victor’s wreath on slaughter’s bloody plains? 
Was he to wrest the sceptre from the stern oppressor’s hand, 

And bid the song of Freedom swell, triumphant, through the land ? 
A nobler task ! long had our race in error’s mazes trod, 

He came the wandering ones to seek, and bring them back to God; 
He came to draw aside the veil that o’er the grave was thrown, 
And chace the fear of death away, that weighed man’s spirit down. 


How lived the Saviour ?>—Was his home the princely hall of pride, 
With kneeling suppliants at his feet, and splendor at his side ? 

Were lordly trains around his path acknowledging his sway, 

And adulation’s honied voice, companion of his way ? 

No! in his pathway, thorn-bestrew’d, lay many a hidden snare, 

And many an eye that scowl’d with hate and angry scorn, was there ;— 
While from bis hand, upon the poor, the choicest gifts were shed, 

Oft, oft the weary Saviour had not where to lay his head! 


How died the Saviour ?—On the couch devoted hands had spread, 
With gentle forms to minister around his languid head ? 

Were loved ones bending o’er, to catch his dim and failing eye, 

With hearts whose grief mightill be hushed, as the last hour drew nigh ? 
Not thus-—he perished where no friend might watch his parting brea 
Upon the fearful cross he died a guilty felon’s death ! 

Not quite alone—when foes betray’d and friends forsook him fast, 
Meek woman, with unblenching heart, stood by him to the last! 


He died—and deep within the grave they laid a nation’s trust, 

While Zion’s daughters veiled their heads and bow’d them to the dust! 
He died, altho’ the slumbering dead had waked at his command— 
Dark swept the raven wings of night at noon-day o’er the land. 

He died—but not the bands of death might chain him to the tomb, 
Triumphant o’er the sepulchre, he started from its gloom ;— 

Well may the tear of gratitude flow freely, while we give 
‘Thanksgiving to the Son of God—He died that man might live! 


Cc. M. 8. 
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Art. XIV. 
Doctrines of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 


Frequent reference is made in the New Testament to the 
great rival sects among the Jews, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and to the peculiar doctrines by which they are respectively 
characterized. And it is worthy of particular notice that our 
Saviour admonished his followers to beware of the doctrine of 
both, when it is notorious that, in nearly every respect, they 
were the opposites of each other. This he did, as appears 
from Matt. xvi. 6: ‘Then Jesus said unto them, take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees.’ Compare Mark viii. 15, and Luke xii. 1. From the 
11th and 12th verses in the chapter referred to in Matthew, we 
learn that by /eaven, the Saviour intended the doctrines of 
those two sects. ‘That opposite opinions cannot both be true, 
needs no labor to prove to the satisfaction of all reflecting per- 
sons ; but that both should be false, or, what is the same thing, 
destructive of the truth, is not so obvious. In order therefore 
that the propriety of the caution given to the followers of 
Christ, may be perceived, it will be proper to examine the 
customs and doctrines maintained respectively by the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. 


I. The Pharisees were the most powerful and by far the 
most numerous of the Jewish sects, in the time of our Saviour. 
Both their number and their strength may be inferred from 
what Prideaux says: ‘ But the greatest sect of the Jews was 
that of the Pharisees. For they had not only the scribes and 
all the learned men in the law, of their party, but they also 
drew after them all the bulk of the common people.’?* And 
this account is justified by the fact that in an age but little 
preceding that in which Jesus appeared on earth, they were 
exceedingly troublesome if not dangerous to their rulers. 

They derived their name from a word which signifies to 
separate ; hence a Pharisee means a separatist : a name, that 
has ever implied extraordinary pretensions to piety and reli- 
gion. Accordingly we find that one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of this sect, was their assumption of greater sancti- 
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ty than was claimed by other men. They fasted often, made 
frequent and long prayers, especially in public, multiplied the 
ceremonies of an institution already distinguished fo? its mani- 
fold rites, and evinced a most ardent zeal for the propagation 
of their religious opinions among other nations. The Scripture 
account of the pretension and ostentation of this sect is fully sus- 
tained by Josephus, the historian of the Jews, who, being himself 
a Pharisee, was in all respects qualified to do them justice. 
He says, ‘ What I would now explain is this, that the Phari- 
sees have delivered to the people a great many observances 
by succession from their fathers, which are not written in the 
law of Moses, and for that reason it ts that the Sadducees re- 
ject them, and say that we are to esteem those observances to 
be obligatory which are in the written word, but are not to 
observe what are derived from the tradition of our fore- 
fathers.’ Of the supposed derivation of these observances, or 
traditions, we have an account in Prideaux : ‘For they (the 
Jews) tell us, that at the same time when God gave unto Mo- 
ses, the law on Mount Sinai, he gave unto him also the inter- 
pretation of it, commanding him to commit the former to wri- 
ting, but to deliver the other only by word of mouth, to be 
preserved in the memories of men, and to be transmitted down 
by them from generation to generation by tradition only ; and 
from hence, the former is called the written, and the other 
the oral law.’? To these traditions our Saviour frequently re- 
fers ; and the self-confidence which they inspired is strongly 
rebuked, where he represents the Pharisee in the temple, as- 
signing the reasons why he is ‘not as other men.’ Matt. vi. 
1—18. xv. 1—1!9S, and Luke xviii. 10—12. . 

The Sadducees, as appears from the passage above quoted 
from Josephus, rejected all the rites and forms prescribed by 
the elders, as unauthorized, and of course needless. But in 
doing this, they sacrificed their popularity with the multitude ; 
and though they were respectable, wealthy, and sometimes in 
power, they never exerted that influence which was sought 
and maintained by their great opposers, the Pharisees. 


Il. The Pharisees believed that the soul was immortal, 
Josephus says, ‘ They also believe that souls have an immor- 
tal vigor in them, and that under the earth, there will be re- 
wards and punishments according as they have lived virtuous- 
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ly or viciously in this life; and the latter are to be detained in 
an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to 
revive and live again. .... But the doctrine of the Saddu- 
cees is this, that souls die with the bodies.’* Again: ‘ They 
(the Pharisees) say that all souls are incorruptible, but that 
the souls of good men only are removed into other bodies ; 
but that the souls of bad men are subject to eternal punish- 
ment... . They (the Sadducees) also take away the belief of 
the immortal duration of the soul, and the punishments and 
rewards in hades.’> These statements of the Jewish historian, 
are sustained by the repeated references made to the doc- 
trines of these sects, in the New Testament. And from these 
allusions it is abundantly evident, that the Pharisees maintain- 
ed the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, under some 
form ; and that the Sadducees rejected it,—denying the resur- 
rection. See Matt. xxii. 23. Luke xx. 27, 39. John xi. 24. 
Acts xxii. §. 

The views entertained by the Pharisees of the nature of 
the resurrection—in what it consists, do not fully appear from 
the foregoing quotations. These we are necessitated to draw 
from other sources of information ; but they are so derived as 
to leave no doubt of their correctness. From Josephus, we 
learn, that ‘ the souls of good men only are removed into oth- 
er bodies.’ This implies a species of transmigration, whatev- 
er might have been understood by the phrase ‘other bodies,’ 
as it cannot be supposed to mean bodies which were properly 
their own. And so it was understood by Prideaux, who says 
respecting this subject, ‘ But according to Josephus, this res- 
urrection of theirs was no more than a Pythagorean resurrec- 
tion ; that is, a resurrection of the soul only, by its transmigration 
into another body, and being born anew withit.’® ‘That this was 
certainly the opinion of many of the Jews, in the days of our 
Lord’s personal ministry, admits of no question, and this is the 
particular point of time in which we are interested to know their 
doctrine. Thus when the Jews sent to John the Baptist, to know 
who; or what he was,—afier ascertaining that he was not the 
Christ, they ask—‘ Art thou Elias?’ a question which clear- 
ly implies their belief, that the soul of that prophet might again 
animate, if it had not already entered, another body. So 
again, when Jesus put the question to his disciples, ‘ Whom do 
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men say, that I the Son of man am?’ they answered, ‘ Some 
say, John the Baptist, some Elias, and others, Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets,’ Matt. xvi. 14. Compare Mark vii. 28, 
and Luke ix. 19. This answer expresses with great clear- 
ness, the views entertained by the mass of the nation. And 
that this was all that was understood by the resurrection, ap- 
pears from the passage in the gospel of Luke, to which refer- 
ence is made above. And as it is, perhaps, the most decisive on 
that subject, of any part of the New Testament, it will be 
proper to insert it: ‘others say that one of the old prophets 
as risen again.’ Here the soul of one of the prophets was 
actually supposed to have entered into a new body, and this 
renovated existence is called a resurrection. 
Little captivating or desirable as this resurrection was, it was 
thought of sufficient importance to be reserved for the good 
alone. Prideaux says, ‘ But from this resurrection they ex- 
cluded all that were notoriously wicked; for of such their 
notion was, that their souls, as soon as separated from their 
bodies, were transmitted into a state of everlasting woe, there 
to suffer the punishment of their sins to all eternity.27 They 
did not call all sinners, wicked, in the sense by which they 
were exposed to endless punishment. For they certainly ad- 
mitted some transgressors to the honors and privileges of 
transmigration. ‘They were of course considered among the 
good. And when it is recollected, that they supposed all 
Jews, or descendants of Abraham, would be favored with life, 
and all the Gentiles destined to everlasting woe ; it is readily 
seen why they used the terms good and bad in such an en- 
larged sense. Hence Prideaux adds, ‘But as to lesser 
. crimes, their opinion was, that they were punished in the bodies, 
which the souls of them that committed them were next sent 
into.” The New Testament distinctly states a case, in which 
the transmigration of the soul of a Jewish sinner, was suppos- 
ed, even by the disciples, to have probably taken place, under 
such circumstances as in their apprehension to imply punish- 
ment. John ix. 1, 2.‘ And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind?’ Presuming as they did, that all personal 
misfortunes, diseases and accidents were the result of sin, and 
doubting whether it was, in the case before them, the appli- 
cation of the legal denunciation, that the sins of the fathers 
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should be visited upon the children; or whether it was the 
punishment of the vices of a pre-existent state, the disciples 
very naturally sought information and certainty from one who 
they were assured, could give them satisfaction.® 

The doctrine of demoniacal possession is intimately connect- 
ed with this subject, at least so far as the Jews are concerned. 
For demons (devils, in the public version of the New Testa- 
ment) were supposed to be the spirits of dead men. And 
those which possessed and tormented the living, were consid-. 
ered the souls of the wicked dead. And it is probable, they 
were supposed to have been sent back for the purpose of pun- 
ishing, in this world, the sins committed either in a pre-exist- 
ent state, or in the present. How far the truth of the doc- 
trine of possession may be affected, by its affinity tothe Phar- 
isaic notion of the transmigration of souls, belongs not to our 
present subject to show; but as the one seems to have produ- 
ced the other, it is natural to infer, that they must stand or 
fall together. 


Ill. From the preceding facts it will be seen that the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees and Sadducees, comprise the following 
particulars: 1. The Pharisees received and observed the tra- 
ditions prescribed by the elders. 2. They maintained the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 3. They 
believed that all the benefits of the resurrection were confined 
to Hebrews. 4. They asserted the endless misery of the 
wicked, that is, of all the Gentiles. 5. 'The Sadducees deni- 
ed the resurrection, and maintained that the whole man perish- 
ed at death. These particulars require consideration. 

1. The first particular in the character of the Pharisees, is, 
their show of religion, their excessive formality, and their offi- 
cious zeal. Respecting these, the Saviour did much more than 
merely admonish his disciples to beware of them—he expos- 
tulated with, and severely rebuked the Pharisees themselves, 
and held up their example to public detestation, ‘Their os- 
tentations, frequent and long prayers, received his special notice 
and reprehension. Matt. vi. 5,6. And there can be little 
doubt, that he represents the Pharisee in the temple, with an 
attitude of great confidence, and expressing himself with un- 
becoming assurance, for the purpose of rendering his services 
as odious to men, as they were offensive to piety. His own 
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practice is strongly contrasted with the over-acting which he 
reprobates. His public prayers were few, and confined to 
particular occasions ; and they were always marked by the 
utmost humility, solemnity and brevity. Nor did he authorize 
his followers to deviate, in any considerable degree, from his 
own practice relative to this subject. Matt. vi. 7—13. With 
these facts before us—with the scriptures which confirm them 
in our hands, it is not a little extraordinary, that the example 
of Jesus should so often be overlooked, and the practices of 
the Pharisees usurp its place. But it is by no means the on- 
ly instance in which this remark will apply, nor a solitary case 
in which error with its concomitants has been received as the 


truth of God. 9 


® As what follows relative to the doctrine of the Pharisees, continually 
refers to the resurrection, and incontrovertibly shows that Jesus and his 
apostles taught it as the most important of all truths ; it will not be neces- 
sary to appropriate a distinct section for the purpose of refuting the doc- 
trine of the Sadducees. The following remarks here, will not be greatly 
out of place. 5 

There are two ways by which the resurrection of the dead is proved—by 
its authoritative assertion, and its demonstration by the actual resurrection 
of a human being from the dead. Both these methods have been adopted, 
and the ample comforts of a hope ‘ full of immortality ’ thereby secured to 
mankind. For Jesus, whose doctrine and miracles were proof of his divine 
mission, repeatedly assured his disciples and others, that the dead should 
be raised, The most remarkable instance in which he taught the doctrine 
of the resurrection, is found in Matt. xxii. $1, 32. Compare Mark xii. 26, 
37 and Luke xx. 37,38. In this instance, the question of the Saddu 
(which, be it observed, grew out of an absurdity maintained by the Phari- 
sees,) was evidently intended for the purpose of rendering the doctrine of 
a future life ridiculous. But there is every reason to believe that they were 
effectually silenced by the appeal to their sacred books, the authority of 
which they did not question. 

The doctrine of future life had long been the subject of speculation and 
belief, both among Jews and Gentiles, before the time of our Saviour. And 
without here referring to the peculiarities of their views, or their express 
rejection by him, it may be assumed that the additional proof which his as- 
sertion furnishes of the truth of the resurrection, consists in the evidence 
of his being inspired. These evidences are contained in the purity of his 
life, the superior excellence of his doctrine, and the miraculous works 
which he performed. In the degree, then, that any reliance can be placed 
on these proofs, precisely in that ratio we must be influenced to trust in 
his peg ap 

But this doctrine was demonstrated by the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. And the combined influence of these proofs, was sufficient to 
induce the apostles to preach ‘ Jesus and the resurrection,’ at the sacrifice 
ofease, safety and life, and to leave the most unequivocal assurances. of its 
power to subdue the fear of death. 

The Sadducees were in some important respects to the Jews, what mod- 
ern unbelievers are to Christians. They at least agree in this, that the 
whole man perishes at death. An opinion which, if not equally revolting 
to our better feelings with that of endless misery, is still beset with the 
same general objections, and wholly destitute of the means of comfort in 
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2. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls appears to 
have been settled beyond reasonable controversy, by our Sa- 
viour, in a passage already quoted: When, the disciples ask- 
ed him, ‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” he answered, ‘WVezther.’ It is plain, that the dis- 
ciples were influenced by the views of the Pharisees, respect- 
ing the pre-existence of the soul, or they would not have ask- 
ed this question. ‘They must have supposed it possible for 
the soul of the blind man to have existed in a previous state, 
and that he was sent back again into another human body 
with a view to his punishment. At this age of the world, and 
especially in an enlightened community, it will appear as 
probable that one body may have two or more souls, as, that 
one soul may successively animate more than one body. But 
though the doctrine of transmigration constitutes no part of the 
faith of Christians, in its gross and material form, still even the 
church is infected with its principles ; as it is supposed that 
the spirits of the good or the bad, may leave their respective 
abodes of happiness or misery to revisit the earth. The be- 
lief of this has peopled the earth with an etherial creation. 
It has given rise to the horrid notion of the existence of vam- 
pires: a species of blood-thirsty and semi-corporeal tenants 
of the tomb, whose cannibalism can only be satiated by the 
sacrifice of the dearest friends. It has filled the nursery with 
all the miseries of fear, and haunted the heads of grown chil- 
dren with innumerable hobgoblins. It has associated with 
darkness, a race of grave-born monsters, as unlike the living 
beings of the day, as their employments are dissimilar—and 
all this, because no saving heed has been given to the caution, 
‘ beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ 

3. The Pharisees supposed that none but Hebrews were 
the subjects of the resurrection, and its attendant blessings. 
And what their ideas were of the resurrection, we have alrea- 
dy seen. Dean Prideaux calls it, a Pythagorean resurrection. 
Its grossness is evident, from their belief that all the affinities 
of this life would be renewed hereafter. ‘The exclusive char- 
acter of the religious institution of the Hebrews, very natural- 
ly led its subjects to claim distinction in future, as well as at 
present. And they could not but observe and feel the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed above all others. It was perhaps 


affliction and death. And as this cold and dreary doctrine was met and 
refuted by our Saviour—as he cautioned his followers against it, let men 
still ‘beware of the leaven of the Sadducees.’ 
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natural, therefore, that they should claim the exclusive favor 
of God in the next life, as they were plainly his chosen people 
in this. Nor did the personal ministry of Jesus remove from 
the minds of his followers this national and deep-rooted preju- 
dice. Indeed, it seems that mere teaching, however sanctifi- 
ed by the energies of accompanying miracles, could not do it 
away. A special revelation seemed to be called for, as it was 
manifestly granted for that purpose. ‘Till such a revelation 
was given, the gospel was preached to none but the children 
of Abraham. But when given, Peter standing in the midst of 
a Gentile household, became perfectly and forever satisfied 
that ‘ God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him.’ Acts x. 34, 35. Then, was the middle wall of parti- 
tion broken down between Jew and Gentile, all discrimination 
with respect to privilege forever abolished, and the hopes: of 
futurity alike presented to, and enjoyed by, the Jew and the 
Greek, the wise and the unwise, the bond and the free. 

To those who recollect, that most of the life of Paul was 
spent in preaching ‘Jesus and the resurrection ’ to the Gen- 
tiles, and that nearly all the Epistles of the New Testament 
were addressed to Greeks who had embraced the gospel, and 
who were ready to confirm the hope of immortality by submit- 
ting to the most cruel and painful death,—to those, it will not 
be necessary to produce proof, that Jesus and his followers 
taught the ‘ resurrection of the dead, both of the just and the 
unjust.’ Yet, it is no less extraordinary than true, that many 
professing Christians hold the doctrine which we are examin- 
ing, with only trifling modifications. Some believe, that none 
but those they are pleased to call good, will be raised from the 
dead. So did the Pharisees believe. Others maintain, that 
those only who are distinguished as the friends and favorites 
of God in this world, will be blessed with a happy immortality. 
True, they do not confine these immensely high privileges to 
the Israelites ; but it remains to be shown, why they might 
not do so with equal propriety: For it will not be doubted, 
that the distinction was as strongly marked between the an- 
cient people of God and the Gentiles, as between his more 
modern avowed followers and the veriest subject of moral dark- 
ness. ‘There seems to be no reason, therefore, why the He- 
brews might not claim an exclusive eternity of blessedness, if 
those with similar pretensions to the favor of heaven now, are 
entitled to that distinction. And on the’contrary, if the Jews 
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were palpably mistaken—if it was Pharisaism alone which in- 
spired an expectation so unfounded, what is it now? ‘Be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ 

_ 4. They believed in the endless misery of the wicked, that 
is, of all the Gentiles. This is plainly the most important 
doctrine of the Pharisees, as it involves the most tremendous 
consequences. Nor can there ever come a period with men 
on earth, when it will not be equally momentous; because, 
to be endlessly happy or miserable must forever be matter of 
the deepest, as it is of the most lasting interest. To be indif- 
ferent respecting it, is to sleep over a voleano—it is to run the 
hazard of imbibing the most fatal errors, or of neglecting to 
receive the most important truths. 

Respecting this dreadful doctrine, the great question which 
should be answered is this: Is there any evidence that the 
Saviour disavowed it, and consequently intended to bid his 
disciples beware of its adoption? It is believed, that a care- 
ful examination of the answer, given by our Saviour to the 
captious question of the Sadducees, will perfectly satisfy any 
person, that he intended to reject the doctrine of endless tor- 
ments. Itis not easy to perceive what he could mean by 
some of his expressions, unless this was his object. These 
are his words: ‘ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God; for in the resurrection they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage ; but are as the angels of God in 
heaven.’ Matt. xxii. 29, 30. That he designed to correct 
the doctrine on which the question of the Sadducees was 
founded—that the relationships’ of this life will be renewed 
hereafter,—will not be disputed. And it was only necessary 
to use the identical terms which Jesus employed, to correct 
the further error—that by far the greater proportion of man- 
kind would be miserable to all eternity, or he asserts that 
in the resurrection, the dead not only become as, or like the 
angels,—but ‘ as the angels of God in heaven.’ It is indeed, 
true, that in the parallel place in Luke xx. 35, the expression 
is qualified by the words, ‘ they which shall be accounted wor- 
thy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead,’ 
But this neither restricts the meaning to the views entertained 
by the Pharisees,—that the wicked would not be raised out of 
their supposed subterranean prison,—nor gives, on the contra- 
ry, the least encouragement to the doctrine of endless suffer- 
ings. ‘The most that can be inferred from it, is, that our Lord 
did not choose to inform his Jewish hearers, wha would be 
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raised from the dead, but that all who were to be raised, would 
be as the angels of God. 

It should also be recollected, that the Gospel according to 
Luke was written for the use of Gentiles ; and that the Gen- 
tiles were those who by the Pharisees were supposed to be 
unworthy of tbe resurrection from the dead; but who, from 
the fact that they believed the gospel, were in no danger of 
imbibing this opinion of the Jews. By the gospel, they had 
been taught to believe in the resurrection of all mankind, as is 
abundantly evident from the book of Acts, and from the apos- 
tolical epistles. When, therefore, they are assured that those 
worthy to be raised from the dead shall be as the angels of 
God, they must be satisfied that in Christ, all shall be made 
alive. On the other hand, the Gospel of Matthew is suppos- 
ed to have been written for the use of Jewish Christians. 
Here the qualification does not occur, so that the disciple 
whose previous prejudices had denied a resurrection to the 
Gentiles, might be in no danger of cherishing them under the 
profession of Christianity. Thus, the Jew and the Greek, re- 
spectively guarded against error by the Evangelical historians, 
are mutually taught by our Saviour to reject the awful and re- 
volting doctrine of endless misery, and to believe in, and hope 
for the deliverance of the whole creation ‘ from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.’ 

The admonition given to the disciples, to beware of the 
doctrine of the Pharisees, and even the actual refutation of 
the most odious and important item it comprised, have had 
but little influence in preventing its adoption by professing 
Christians. And it has been the misfortune of the only men 
on earth, who could plead the authority of a revelation from 
God which authorized them to reject the doctrine of endless 
misery, to believe and maintain it with a zeal and an obstinacy 
unknown to any other class of mankind. That this doctrine 
was generally disbelieved, during the first ages of the Christian 
church is abundantly evident. ° ‘The first direct avowal of the 
doctrine of endless sufferings, found on the pages of Christian 
history, is believed to have been made by Tertullian, about 
two hundred years after Christ. The great and benevolent 
doctrine of the restitution, had been asserted by names as re- 
spectable at least, before this time ; and for some ages after- 
wards it continued to be the comfort and the praise of most of — 
the eminent fathers of the Christian church. As the reign of 
intellectual darkness and religious corruption spread over the 
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Christian world, the doctrine of the Pharisees, and especially 
that part of it which doomed the reputed sinner to unending 
woe, gained ground, and diffused its gloomy influence with 
kindred errors co-extensive with the empire of Christianity. 
But when reason and religion were loosed from the manacles | 
in which superstition and ignorance had bound them, the 
Scripture doctrine of an equal resurrection, and an endless life 
for ail mankind, was again recognized, and believed, and 
cherished with unspeakable joy. As, therefore, when the reli- 
gion of Moses was obscured and corrupted, the pagan doc- 
irine of eternal torments. usurped its place; so, in the degree 
that Christianity was defaced by superstition, the same doc- 
trine became an abhorrent part of the creed of the follower of 
Jesus. These facts admonish us to give heed to the injunc- 
tion of our Saviour, ‘ beware of the doctrine of the Pharisees.’ 


Art. XV. 
Christ’s Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 


* By which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison; which 
“were sometime disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water.’ 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. 


I. Tuts has been regarded as one among the texts most 
difficult of interpretation ; and, as might be expected in such 
a case, different opinions have been offered upon it. Most 
commentators have supposed that St. Peter here spoke of 
Christ’s preaching by his spirit through Noah, at the time 
when the ark was preparing, before the deluge. But no rea- 
son is offered for such view of this scripture, except the simple 
fact, that the spirits in prison are said to have been disobedi- 
ent, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah.’ But this circumstance does not appear to authorize 
the conclusion that Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison, 
was Noah’s preaching to the antediluvians. ‘This preaching 
is ascribed to Christ. What was done by his apostles and 
ministers whom he chose, qualified, and sent into the world, 
might justly be, and often is, referred to Christ, as if he were 
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personally engaged in the work. But we know of no apostol- 
ical usage for attributing directly to him any works perform- 
‘ed by men before he came into the world. ‘The preaching 
to the spirits in prison is ascribed directly to Christ, and is 
introduced as something which he performed after his resur- 
rection, or his having been quickened by the spirit: ‘ For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God ; being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the spirit, by which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.” Now it is clear, that if 
there was any such work as is here described, (and we expect 
to show that there was,) performed by Christ’s own power 
and authority subsequently to his being quickened by the spir- 
it, it will be most reasonable to apply this text to that subse- 
quent work. 


Others have understood St. Peter to teach in this place, 
that the spirits of the antediluvians were in a prison of dark- 
ness at the time of Christ’s coming into the world, suffering 
punishment for sins which they committed when on the earth ; 
and that the spirit of Christ, between his death and resurrec- 
tion, went down into that prison, to preach to them and to 
save them. But we have the following reasons to offer, which 
weigh conclusively in our mind, against this view of the pas- 

Ze. 

1. No'such doctrine was ever taught by the patriarchs and 
prophets, as that which this explanation would make St. Peter 
to teach in this place. The ministry of the patriarchs and 
prophets ran through the space of nearly four thousand years ; 
and they were commissioned of God to warn the people of all 
real dangers incurred by their conduct. Now, since they 
did not, in this long period, apprize the people that they were 
liable to be cast into a prison after death for the punishment 
of their sins on earth, we feel obliged to conclude that such 
infernal prison was not one of the dangers to which they were 
exposed. It will not be to the point to reply here, that we may 
as well conclude that the doctrine of life and immortality is 
not true, because it was not revealed under the Old Testament 
dispensation ; for this doctrine is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, though not so clearly revealed there as in the New. 
But what if immortality, as the final inheritance of mankind, 
had not been revealed at all under that former dispensation ? It 
is what God has secured to all men by his own purpose and 
grace, and is not to be either obtained or lost by means of 
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their own performances. It is therefore, as it relates to the 
present question, a different subject entirely from that of re- 
wards and punishments for human couduct. And further, the 
patriarchs and prophets were not specially commissioned to be 
ministers of the doctrine of life and immortality; but they 
were especially commissioned to be ministers of the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments. It was incumbent on them, by 
virtue of their appointment from God, to encourage the people 
in virtue and dissuade them from sin, by plainly declaring to 
them the benefits of the former, and all the real evils of the 
latter. We cannot accuse them of unfaithfulness ; and conse- 
quently, as they did not warn the people of a prison for punish- 
ment after death, we cannot admit that such a prison was one 
of the evilsto which they were exposed. Accordingly we 
consider it proper, and even requisite out of respect for the 
sacred Scriptures, to take the position, thatifthis passage, writ- 
ten in the year of the world 4063, will admit of any other fair 
construction, it ought not to be applied to the doctrine, unre- 
vealed before, of such an infernal prison, as a place of retribu- 
tion for the people of those former ages. 

2. But St. Peter does not here introduce the mention of the 
spirits in prison as the main subject of discourse, nor as a mo- 
tive of fear to restrain sinners, nor as if he designed to give any 
new information. He was urging upon his brethren the ex- 
ample of Christ, who suffered for sinners, and being raised 
again from the dead, pursued their interests, instructing and 
enlightening those who were in prison. His mention of the 
“spirits, or as Wakefield translates it, ‘the minds of men in pris- 
on,’ is introduced incidentally, to illustrate the remarks concern- 
ing Christ’s devotedness to the interests of mankind, and the 
benefits of his mission which extended to sinners. But noth- 
ing appears here like a design to introduce any new doctrine 
in relation to the dangers of sin. 

3. If St. Peter meant to teach, that all who died in unbelief 
before the coming of Christ, had been kept in a state of suf- 
fering in an infernal prison, and were visited by Christ’s dis- 
embodied spirit between his death and resurrection, why did 
he mention those in particular, and those only, who were 
drowned in the deluge? This reference to the antediluvians, 
and the mention of the few of them who were saved upon the 
water, indicates a design to introduce a comparison between 
that case and some other ; but it does not appear designed to 
teach the doctrine that all unbelievers, at the close of life, are 
to be consigned to an infernal prison after death. 
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4. The scripture before us does not say that the work here 
ascribed to Christ was performed in the time between his 
death and resurrection. Nor are we informed by any other 
passage that Christ performed any work during the time when 
he was in Aades, the state of death. The language of this text, 
with the preceding context, implies that the work which is 
here ascribed to Christ, was performed after his resurrection : 
‘ Being put to death in the flesh, and quickened by the spirit, 
by which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison.’ 
He was put to death in the flesh, then quickened by the spirit 
of God, and then, by the same spirit or power by which he 
was raised from the dead, he went and preached unto the spi- 
rits in prison. 


II. Having given our reasons against adopting either of the 
above-noticed opinions, we will now present what we consider 
a rational and Scriptural interpretation of the passage. And 
here we will premise, that the word spirits in the Scriptures, 
sometimes means men, or the minds of men, who are alive in 
the flesh. ‘The spirits of just men made perfect,’ (Heb. xii. 
23,) unto whom the Hebrew Christians had come, were cer- 
tainly living men. St. Paul’s Hebrew brethren had come into 
a unison of mind and spirit with just men made perfect in love. 
And in the phrase, Father of spwrits, (Heb. xii. 9,) the same 
sentiment is expressed as in the saying, ‘ We are also his off- 
spring.’? God is our Father ; and he is the God of the spirits 
of all flesh :? that is, he is the God of all men. 

But with regard to this word in the text before us, there are 
several various readings in ancient copies of the New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Adam Clarke says, that in some Greek MSS. it 
reads, tn spirit, the word spirit applying to Christ : ‘ By which 
he came a spirit, and preached to them who were in prison.’ 
And he says that he had before him, when writing his com- 
mentary, one of the first editions of the Latin bible, in which 
the verse stands thus: ‘ By which he came spiritually, and 
preached to them that were in prison.’ In several very an- 
cient MSS. of the Vulgate, the clause is similar : ‘ Christ came 
tm spirit, and preached to them who were in prison.’ 

But taking the word spirits, as in our common version, to 
stand for the persons who were the subjects of Christ’s minis- 
try, we inquire, Who were these spirits, or men, or as Wake- 
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field renders it, minds of men, in prison, to whom Christ went 
and preached after his resurrection from the dead? On this 
question the Scriptures give us satisfactory information. The 
Lord said by the prophet Isaiah, ‘Behold my servant whom I 
uphold ; mine elect in whom my soul delighteth! I have put 
my spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles. . .. . . 1 the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and 
will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles ; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison-house.’3 Here the Gen- 
tiles are expressly called prisoners, sitting in darkness, and in 
the prison-house. And the elect servant of God, his Messiah, 
was not only to be a covenant of the people Israel, but a light 
also unto the prisoners of the Gentiles, by the energy of his 
truth opening their eyes, and delivering them from their dark 
imprisonment. Again; concerning his chosen servant, the 
Lord said, ‘It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel ; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth...... That 
thou mayest say to the prisoners, Go forth ; to them that are in 
darkness, Show yourselves: they shall feed in the ways, and 
their pastures shall be in all high places.’* In another place 
Christ himself is represented as saying, ‘'The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind 
_up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.’® But this 
work of Christ, so far at least as it related to the enlightening 
and liberating of the Gentiles, who were especially meant by 
those in darkness-and in prison, did not go into effectual opera- 
tion until he had been put to death in the flesh, and quickened 
again by the spirit of God. During his life in the flesh, he 
charged his ministering disciples, saying, ‘Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ ® 
But when he had been put to death, and raised again, he com- 
manded them to ‘ go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
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to every, creature ;’7 promising to be with them always, even 
unto the end of the age.® 

St. Peter, the author of the passage which is at the head of 
this article, was the first who went to the Gentiles with the 
gospel ministry. He enjoyed the high satisfaction of seeing 
his labors among them blessed, to the enlightening of great 
numbers of these ‘ minds of men in prison,’ who had been with- 
out God and without hope in the world. And when he gave 
the rest of the apostles and brethren at Jerusalem the informa- 
tion which Christ had given him, and related to them the ef- 
fects of his preaching to the Gentiles, they glorified God, say- 
ing, ‘Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life.2 When Jesus converted Saul, he commissioned him 
to go unto ‘the people and the Gentiles ; to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
(the captivity) of Satan unto God.’?° And when Paul and 
Barnabas witnessed the contradiction and blasphemy of the 
Jews in Antioch, they said to them, ‘ It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you ; but see- 
ing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of ey- 
erlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles ; for so hath the Lord 
commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth.’ 

Now all these things were done after Christ was put to 
death in the flesh, and quickened by the spirit. And as the 
apostles did all things, in the work of their ministry, through 
Christ who strengthened them ;™ through their preaching to 
the Gentiles who were held captive in sin, Christ was preach- 
ing to men who were in prison. St. Paul ascribes directly to 
Christ this gospel ministry, which the apostles bore unto the 
Gentiles after his resurrection : Speaking to Gentile believers, 
who had been strangers from the covenant of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the world, he says, ‘ But now 
in Christ Jesus ye, who sometimes were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us; ..... and came and preached peace to 
you which were afar off, and to them that were nigh.’ In 
this case, St. Paul speaks of what was done, after Christ, by 
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his death and resurrection, had broken down the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles. Before his ascension, 
Christ did not go personally on a mission to the Gentile na- 
tions. The ministry of peace, here mentioned, was borne by 
his apostles to the Gentiles, who are signified by them who 
were afar off. Yet St. Paul ascribes the work directly to 
Christ, saying, ‘He ....came, and preached peace to you 
which were afar off.’ In this way, through the ministry of his 
word by his faithful disciples, after he was put to death in the 
flesh and quickened by the spirit, Jesus went and preached 
unto the benighted Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sat in dark- 
ness out of the prison house. And this, we are fully persua- 
ded, is the fact which St. Peter intended to express by the 
words under consideration. 

How then shall we understand the saying, ‘ By which he 
went and preached to the spirits (or the minds of men) in 
prison, which sometime were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah?’ Must not 
this language be understood to mean, that Christ preached to 
the same individuals who were drowned by the flood? In 
answer, we remark, that the same description of people are 
sometimes, in the Scriptures, spoken of as the same people, 
when the same zndividuals are not meant. Wakefield, in his 
translation of the New Testament, supplies the word as here, 
10 express the sense which he thinks the connexion autho- 
rizes. He thinks that the scope of the apostle’s discourse, 

and especially the word few, (‘wherein few were saved upon 
the water’) denotes a comparison, which must be expressed 
by supplying the word as,—thus: ‘ By which he went and 
preached to the minds of men in prison, who were disobedient 
as those upon whom the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah:’ meaning that he preached to the Gentiles who 
were alive on the earth in the apostolic age, but were as diso- 
bedient as the antediluvians. But we do not perceive the 
aeed of this supplement of the word, as, to express the sense 
in this case. We would take it as it stands. Christ, after his 
resurrection, preached to the same people, (in the sense in 
which the Scriptures often speak of a people, though not to 
the same individuals,) who were sometime disobedient in the 
Jays of Noah. God said to Abraham, ‘'Thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them four 
21 
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hundred years. And also that nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge ; and afterward they shall come out with great 
substance.’ 4 Not one of the individuals who went down into 
Egypt lived to go out again; yet they who went out were the 
same people. And long after all the individuals who went 
out of Egypt were dead, their posterity were addressed, even 
from generation to generation, as the same people who were 
chosen of God and redeemed from the bondage of Egypt. 
These formed one grand division of the human race. Anoth- 
er grand division was called heathens, or Gentiles. And al- 
though these particular names were not applied to them in 
Noah’s time, there was then the same description of people ; 
indeed, they then constituted a very large portion of the 
world. They were men in prison, ignorant, idolatrous, and 
disobedient. Such they were in Noah’s time, and such St. 
Paul describes the Gentiles to be in his time.!° But to this 
people, men in prison, without hope and without God in the 
world, and upon whom the preaching of Noah when the long- 
suffering of God waited while the ark was preparing, was so 
ineffectual that only eight persons were saved upon the water, 
—to them Christ, after his resurrection, preached the gospel 
by his inspired servants, to the enlightening and liberating of 
thousands. The comparison is between the few who were af- 
fected by Noah’s preaching, and the many of the same de- 
scription of people who were affected by the preaching of Je- 
sus Christ ; for though but one side of the comparison, the 
few, is directly expressed, the other is implied. 

That St. Peter, while, speaking of Christ’s having died for 
the unjust to bring them to God, and going after his resurree- 
tion and preaching to the spirits in prison, bad his mind on the 
extension of the gospel to the benighted Gentiles, appears fur- 
thermore evident from what follows in the next chapter : 
-€Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same mind..... For the 
time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will 
of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, ex- 
cess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idola- 
‘tries; wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them, 
to the same excess of riot ; speaking evil of you: who shall 
give account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the 
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dead.’ *© Our opinion on this last clause Dr. Adam Clarke 
shall express for us: ‘'They shall give account of these irreg- 
ularities to Him who is prepared to judge both the Jews and 
the Gentiles. The Gentiles, previously to the preaching of 
the gospel among them, were reckoned to be dead in tres- 
passes and sins, (Eph. ii. 1—6.) The Jews had at least, by 
their religious profession, a name to live; and, by that profes- 
sion, were bound to live to God.’ 

Our apostle proceeds to say, (v. 6.) ‘For this cause was 
the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they 
might bejudged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit.’ Wakefield translates this verse as follows : 
‘For this indeed was the effect of the preaching of the gospel to 
the dead, (the unconverted Gentiles,) that some will be punish- 
ed as carnal men, but others lead a spiritual life unto God.’ 
Macknight renders it, ‘ For this purpose hath the gospel been 
preached to the dead, (i. e. the Gentiles,) that although they 
‘might be condemned, indeed, by men in the flesh, (their per- 
secutors,) yet they might live eternally by God in the Spirit.’ 
Knatchbull’s translation of it is, ‘ For this cause was the gos- 
pel preached to them that were dead ; that they who live ac- 
cording to men in the flesh may be condemned ; but that they 
who live according to God in the Spirit, may live.’ All these 
agree in understanding the dead in this case to mean the Gen- 
tiles. They were morally in prison and in the region of the 
shadow of death. St. Paul, addressing Gentile believers, 
said, ‘ You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.’ 7 

But to return to the words which are placed at the head of 
this piece : the arguments which we have presented render it 
clear to us, that this passage has reference, not to an infernal 
prison for the literally dead, but to the diffusion of the bene- 
fits of the gospel among the benighted Gentiles, subsequently 
to the death and resurrection of Christ. 


Reader, let us be grateful to God, that he has sent the bless- 
ed gospel of life, through a crucified and risen Saviour, to 
them who were in darkness and in the prison-house, and that we, 
who are of Gentile descent, are set free upon the high hills of 
gospel light, where the Lord commandeth his blessing, even 
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life forevermore. And Jet us well regard the sentiment which 
our apostle enjoins upon us, to be like-minded with Christ, 
who suffered even for the good of the unjust ; and who, when 
he had died and risen again, visited with the blessings of his 
love the poor and imprisoned of our race. S. @ 


Art. XVI. 


The Popular Doctrine of Atonement. 


Amone the principles of doctrine embraced by that portion 
of the Christian community which claims exclusive soundness 
of faith, there are none deemed more important than those 
which relate to the atonement by our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
yet, perhaps, in relation to no principle has there been a great- 
er departure from the original purity and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian faith, than in this instance ; nor have effects more deleteri- 
ous to the cause of Christianity been produced by any other 
corruption of the pure gospel of Christ. Such is the at- 
tachment of all Trinitarians to this doctrine, that, however ar- 
dent may be the piety of an individual, however firm his faith 
in his redeemer, however pure his character, and how blame- 
less soever may be his whole life and conduct, without a be- 
lief in a vicarious atonement, he can hardly be allowed the 
name of a Christian. 

Atonement, according to the popular acceptation of the term, 
‘is the satisfying of divine justice, by Jesus Christ giving him- 
self a ransom for us, undergoing the penalty due to our sins, 
and thereby releasing us from that punishment which God might 
justly inflict upon us.’ Included in this doctrine, is that of im- 
putation, whichis defined as being ‘ God’s gracious donation 
of the righteousness of Christ to believers, and his acceptance 
of their persons as righteous, on the account thereof. Their 
sins being imputed to him, and his obedience being imputed to 
them, they are, in virtue hereof, both acquitted from guilt, and 
accepted as righteous before God.’ The doctrine of satisfac- 
tion, included in that of atonement, is thus defined: ‘In the 
Christian system, it denotes that which Christ did and suffered 
in order to satisfy divine justice, to secure the honors of the 
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divine government, and thereby make an atonement for the 
sins of his people.’ Satisfaction is distinguished from merit, 
thus: ‘The satisfaction of Christ consists in his answering the 
demands of the law on man, which were consequent on the 
breach of it. These were answered by suffering its penalty. 
The merit of Christ consists in what he did to fulfil what the 
law demanded, before man sinned, which was obedience. The 
satisfaction of Christ is to free us from misery, and the merit 
of Christ is to purchase happiness for us.’ Propitiation, anoth- 
er term considered synonymous with atonement, is said to 
be ‘a sacrifice offered to God to assuage his wrath, and render 
him propitious. The propitiation made by Jesus Christ is that 
which atones for and covers our guilt, as the mercy-seat did the 
tables of the law; or, it may be thus defined: Itis the avert- 
ing of the punishment due to any one, by undergoing the pen- 
alty in the room of the guilty. Thus Jesus Christ is called 
the propitiation or atonement, as his complete righteousness ap- 
peases his Father, and satisfies his law and justice for all our 
transgressions.’ } 

It is further contended by the advocates of this doctrine, 
that, in consequence of the transgression of our first parents, 
all mankind are rendered incapable, by nature, of fulfilling the 
divine law; that in order to salvation, God requires sinless obe- 
dience from all the subjects of the law; and as no mere man, 
since the fall, has been able to keep it, if Christ had not come 
into the world, fulfilled the law, and suffered its penalty in the 
room and stead of the guilty, all mankind must inevitably have 
perished eternally.. But that God was pleased to accept the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, instead of the personal right- 
eousness of mankind, and his sufferings and death as a satis- 
faction to the inexorable demands of his violated justice, or 
as a sort of commutation for the merited and endless punish- 
ment of the whole world. Add to all this the sentiment, that 
he who thus suffered to expiate the sins of mankind, and pro- 
cure salvation for them, was the Creator of the universe, the 
Sustainer of all worlds, the self-existent Jehovah, and the au- 
thor of that law, the violation of which, by his own creatures, 
rendered his sufferings and death necessary,—and we are pre- 
sented with a doctrine which is not only contrary to all the 
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dictates of enlightened reason, but revolting to all the better 
feelings of the human heart. 5 

Notwithstanding the long and very general prevalence of this 
doctrine in the Christian world, it is now almost invariably re- 
jected by all who believe in the strict and proper unity of the 
divine Being; and this class of Christians, now numerous 
both in Europe and America, embraces the great body of 
American Universalists. No denomination in this country has 
done so much in opposing this sentiment, and in pointing out 
its incongruities as ours. Those who reject the doctrine of 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ, as an atonement to God for 
the sins of mankind, contend that it is not only derogatory to 
the divine character, but altogether unfounded in the Scrip- 
tures. They think, if this doctrine were true, its importance 
is such that it would have been expressed by the inspired wri- 
ters, in language so plain and unambiguous that it could notbe 
misunderstood. But this, they contend, is far from being the 
fact. On the contrary, the English word atonement, which is 
a translation of the Greek xaraAAwyy, occurs but once in the 
New Testament; and the word in the original signifying a 
change or reconciliation, it cannot, they think, be applied to God 
who is unchangeable, but is applied in the Scriptures, and must 
be understood as exclusively applicable to man, who, in con- 
sequence of his ignorance and sinfulness, is alone the unrecon- 
ciled party. As the arguments in opposition to the popular 
doctrine of atonement have been long before the public, and 
as they remain, as yet, unanswered, it will not be our object 
in the present article to introduce any direct evidences against 
it; but simply to suggest some thoughts relative to the origin, 
foundation and influence of the doctrine in question. We shall 
therefore, proceed to show, 

First, That the doctrine is of heathen origin. 

Seconpiy, That it is founded on total ignorance, or gross 
misapprehension of the divine character. 

Truirpty, That it is inimical to genuine piety. 


I, Heathen origin of the doctrine. 


Among all the nations of the earth, and from time immemo- 
rial, previous to the introduction of Christianity, the practice 
of offering sacrifices to superior beings has been of universal 
prevalence. ‘These sacrifices have been considered necessary 
both to appease the anger of malignant divinities, and to pro- 
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cure favor from those who were considered more propitious. 
Among the Gentile nations, during the existence of the Jews 
as a nation, altars were erected to Baal, Ashtaroth, Moloch, 
and other imaginary deities. On these altars sacrifices of 
various kinds were offered 5 and to some of these gods, partic- 
ularly the latter, human victims were sacrificed, and that too, 
even by the Jews. The Egyptians, among whom the nation 
of the Jews had its commencement, we are informed by his- 
torians, had no less than six hundred and sixty-six different 
kinds of sacrifices. Among the ancient Trojans, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and many other nations, human blood was frequently 
shed as an expiatory sacrifice, before the altars of their gods, 
_and deified heroes. Some of these sacrifices were voluntary, 
others, it is presumed, were offered by force. In the infan- 
cy of the Roman republic, we are informed that a deep and 
extensive chasm having been occasioned in the Forum by an 
earthquake, the augurs declared the opening would never close 
until what contributed most to the»strength and power of the 
Romans should be cast into it; but that by such an offering, 
immortality would be obtained for their republic. While all 
men. were at a loss how to understand this prediction, Marti- 
us Curtius, armed and mounted as for battle, appeared in the 
Forum, and after exclaiming, ‘What is more valuable to 
Rome than her courage and her arms?’ rushed forward on his 
war-horse, and buried himself in the deep abyss ; and his ad- 
miring and grateful countrymen attributed the increasing splen- 
dor of their state to the sacrifice he made. Publius Decius, 
too, in a war between Rome and Latium, after solemnly offer- 
ing himself as an expiatory sacrifice, rushed single into the 
thickest ranks of the Latians, that, by his death, he might ap- 
pease the anger of the gods, transfer their indignation to the 
enemy, and secure victory to the Roman arms. ‘The Romans 
also sacrificed children in ancient times to the goddess Mania ; 
afterwards, numerous gladiators bled at the tombs of the Patri- 
cians to appease the manes of the dead ; and still later, no less 
than three hundred knights and senators were sacrificed by Au- 
gustus, to the divinity of Julius Cesar. 
Homer describes the sacrifice of twelve Trojan captives, 
who were doomed by Achilles to bleed by the sacerdotal knife, 
over the ashes of his friend Patroclus.” We are informed by 
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Diodorus Siculus, that the Carthaginians bound themselves 
by a vow to Chronus, that they would sacrifice to him children 
selected from the offspring of their nobles ; but after a while 
they substituted the children of slaves; until, being defeated 
by Agathocles, and attributing their defeat to the anger of their 
god, on account of their broken vow, they offered two hundred 
children, taken from the most distinguished families in Car- 
thage. After which, three hundred citizens presented them- 
selves, that by their voluntary death, they might propitiate 
their deity. We also learn that the Egyptians in Heliopolis 
sacrificed three men every day to Juno. The Spartans and 
Arcadians scourged to death young women; the former to 
appease Bacchus; the latter to gratify Diana. The Sabi- 
ans in Persia offered human sacrifices to Mithras ; the Cre- 
tans to Jupiter ; the Lacedemonians and Lucitanians to Mars ; 
the Lesbians to Bacchus ; the Phocians to Diana; the Thes- 
salians to Chiron; the ancient Gauls to a great number of 
gods; the Swedes and Danes to Woden; and the Russians to 
Peroun, the thunderer, and Suetovia, their god of war. ‘ Here,’ 
says the writer from whose work the above historical facts 
have been principally selected, ‘we see distinctly marked the 
notion of vicarious suffering, and the opinion that the pun- 
ishment of guilt may be transferred from the guilty to the in- 
nocent. ‘I'he gods call for sacrifice; the victim bleeds; 
atonement is made ; and the wrath of the infernal powers fall 
in its full force upon the enemy.’ 

That the heathens attributed the same efficacy to these sac- 
rifices which is attributed to the death of Christ, is evident 
from the fact, that they supposed there was a natural congrui- 
ty between blood and atonement ; between the killing of God’s 
creatures and receiving a pardon for the violation of his law. 
‘ This consequence of sacrifices,’ says a learned writer, ‘ when 
properly offered, was the invariable opinion of the heathens ; 
but not the whole of their opinion in this matter; for they had 
also a traditionary belief among them, that these animal sacri- 
fices were not only expiations, but vicarious commutations, 
and substituted satisfactions ; and they called the animals so 
offered (their dvritvxa) the ransom of their souls.’* Between 
these heathen opinions and those entertained by Trinitarians, 
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there is a striking similarity. Both attribute malevolence to 
the divine Being; both represent him as being filled with 
wrath for the sins of his creatures ; both suppose that the guilt 
and punishment of sin may be transferred from the guilty to 
the innocent ; both maintain that divine justice can be satisfied 
with something different from what it requires; and both con- 
tend that mercy flows to man through the cruelty and murders 
of which he is guilty. There is, however, in one particular, a 
wide difference between them ; and in this particular the ad- 
vantage is altogether on the side of the heathen; for they be- 
lieved their gods would be satisfied with the blood of animals, 
or, at most, of human beings like themselves; but the advo- 
cates of the doctrine under consideration, believe God can on- 
ly be propitiated by the blood of a Supreme Being, or, to fol- 
low the sentiments of Trinitarians to their legitimate conse- 
quences, he can be satisfied with nothing short of the shedding 
of his own blood. From these considerations it is plain that 
the transition from the heathen notions of expiatory sacrifices, 
and ‘substituted satisfactions,’ to the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement by Christ, was easy and natural ; and that the lat- 
ter, with the single exception of the essential divinity attached 
to the sacrifice, is but a very small advance from the former. 
By examining the language of the Evangelists, it is evident 
that the disciples of Christ never thought his death necessary 
as a sacrifice for sin. On the contrary, that event filled them 
with despondency, and almost entirely destroyed, for a time, 
their faith in him as the Messiah and the Saviour of mankind. 
‘Had they believed, or had Jesus instructed them that such 
were to be the end and design of his sufferings and death, they 
would rather have rejoiced that the great sacrifice was at 
length made; that God was propitiated by this atonement ; 
and that the door of divine mercy was now opened, and the 
means of salvation provided for guilty sinners. 
It is also apparent that the fathers, in the ages immediately 
succeeding the apostolic, did not believe this doctrine as it ts 
‘now held, from the fact that some of the first of those who 
maintained that the death of Christ was a ransom price paid 
for the redemption of mankind, considered this price paid, not 
to God, but to the devil. Origen, in the third century, was 
clearly of this opinion. ‘If,’ says he, ° ‘ we are bought with a 
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price, as Paul affirms, we must have been bought from some 
person whose slaves we were, who also demanded what price 
he pleased, that he might dismiss from his power those whom 
he held. But it was the devil that held us; for to him we had 
been given over for our sins. Wherefore he demanded the 
blood of Christ for our redemption.’ He also says, ‘it 1s re~ 
quisite, for some secret and incomprehensible reasons in na- 
ture, that the voluntary death of a righteous man should dis- 
arm the power of evil demons, who do mischief by means of 
plagues, dearths, tempests, &c. Is it not probable, therefore, 
that Christ died to break the power of the great demon, the 
prince of the other demons, who has in his power the souls of 
all the men that ever lived in the world?’?® Ambrose, in the 
following century, expressed the same opinion. ‘We were 
pledged,’ says he,’ ‘to a bad creditor, for sin. Christ came, 
and offered his blood for us.? He also says, ‘the flesh of 
Christ was given for the salvation of the body, and his blood 
for the salvation of the soul.? The celebrated Austin, in the 
commencement of the fifth century, expressed this sentiment 
still more fully. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘isthe power of that blood, 
in which, if we believe, we shall be saved; and what is the 
meaning of being reconciled by the death of his Son? Was 
God, the Father, so angry with us that he could not be pacifi- 
éd without the death of his Son? By the justice of God the 
race of man was delivered to the devil ; the sin of the first man 
being transferred to all his posterity, the debt of their first pa- 
rents binding them 3 not that God did it, or ordered it, but he 
permitted them to be so delivered.. But the devil was not to 
be overcome by the power, but by the justice of God ; and it 
pleased God, that, in order to deliver man from the power of 
the devil, the devil should be overcome, not by power, but by 
justice. What then is the justice by which the devil is con- 
quered? What but the righteousness of Jesus Christ? And 
how is he conqueror? because, though there was nothing 
in him worthy of death, he (that is the devil) killed him. Was 
not then the devil to have been fairly conquered, though Christ 
had acted by power, and not by righteousness? But he post- 

ned what he could do, in order to do what ought tobe done. - 

herefore it was necessary for him to be both God and man; 
man, that he might be capable of being killed; and God, 
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to show that it was voluntary in him. What could show more 
power than to rise again, with the very flesh in which he 
had been killed? He, therefore, conquered the devil twice, 
first by righteousness, and then by power.’® He also says, 
‘the- blood of Christ is given as a price ; and yet the devil, 
having received it, is not enriched, but bound by it, that we 
might be delivered from his bonds.’ ® 
On the supposition that the doctrine of atonement, as it is 
now understood, was believed by the apostles and primitive 
Christians, it is extremely difficult to account for the opinions 
of these distinguished fathers. But, on the other hand, as 
the heathens universally believed in the efficacy of sacrifices, 
both to disarm the power and appease the wrath of malignant 
deities, and to procure the favor of such as were considered 
more benignant ; and as, at this period, much of the Platonic 
philosophy, and many of the heathen principles of theology 
had become incorporated with Christianity, it is natural to sup- 
pose that such opinions would be adopted by those who con- 
sidered the death of Christ a proper sacrifice. From this pe-— 
riod we see the doctrine of atonement gradually progressing, 
until it was perfected, in its present form, at the ume of the 
reformation, in the sixteenth century. ' 
To the above it may be objected, that, in the law of Moses 
sacrifices were positively enjoined; and that some of those 
sacrifices were for the express purpose of making atonement 
for the sins of the children of Israel: if, therefore, God re- 
quired the sacrifice of animals, as the means of obtaining legal 
justification, and of procuring temporal favors, we may ration- 
ally suppose he would require a higher sacrifice, even that of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to atone for the sins of the world, pro- 
cure spiritual blessings and salvation, and to obtain justification 
unto life eternal. It may be further contended, that the Jew- 
ish sacrifices were typical of the sacrifice of Christ; and that 
it is more rational to suppose the foundation of the Christian 
doctrine of atonement was laid in the law of Moses, than to 
consider it of heathen origin, and unfounded on divine author- 
ity. In reply, we would observe, it has already been shown 
that sacrifices, considered in the light of expiations and atone- 
meats for sin, have been of universal prevalence in all ages 


8 De Trinitate, lib. xiii. cap. xi. Opera, vol. iii. p. 414. ® Ibid. p. 417. 
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of the world. The descendants of Jacob were born, and lived 

till the time of Moses, in a land where sacrifices, of a great va- 

riety of kinds, were offered to a multitude of idols, and imagi-' 
nary deities; and we find that before their departure from 
Egypt, it was a custom with them to offer sacrifices to the 

‘God of Israel.’? Sacrifices, then, being of universal preva- 

lence before the giving of the law, and the children of Israel 

being strongly inclined to offer them, not only to the God of 
their fathers, but to the idol gods of the Gentiles, we may 

consider the law of Moses, not as requiring any thing new of 
its subjects, in this respect; nor yet, as demanding saerifices 

because God wanted them to make him propitious, nor be- ~ 
cause he delighted in them; but, to draw away his chosen 
people from idolatry, and to cause them, at the same time, to 
cherish a lively sense of their obligation and accountability to 
the living and true God. This conclusion is abundantly sup- 
ported by the language of Scripture : ‘ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? 
will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? shall 1 give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’” ‘To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I am 
full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats.’ 4 ‘I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices ; but this thing com- 
manded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people.’ 1 Of the same import are 
many other passages, which we need not transcribe ; and from 
them the inference appears plain, that God, instead of requir- 
amg sacrifices, rather permitted them, as the means of preserv- 
ing the people from idolatry. With regard to these sacrifices 
being typical of the death of Christ, as an atonement for sin, 
we shall simply observe, that no inspired writer represents 
them in this light; and the fact that the first of those who be- 
lieved the death of Jesus to have been a proper sacrifice, were 
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such as had imbibed many heathen sentiments, and consider- 
ed this sacrifice made to the devil, forbids the supposition that 
‘the apostles and primitive Christians considered his death typi- 
fied by the Jewish sacrifices under the law. 


_If. Ignorance or misapprehension of the divine Character, the founda- 
tion of the doctrine. 

Of the heathen, with whom the doctrines of ‘ expiation, 
vicarious commutations,’ and ‘ substituted satisfactions’ origina- 
ted, it must be said they were entirely ignorant of the divine 
character. They might have correctly understood the vari- 
ous characters ascribed to the different divinities they worship- 
ped, and to whom they offered their sacrifices; but of the 
character of the true God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
and even of his existence, they were totally ignorant. While 
engaged in the worship of 

‘ God’s partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge or lust,’ 
their devotional exercises would naturally partake of the char- 
- acter ascribed to the objects of their worship. Knowing the 
effects produced in themselves and their fellow-men by the 
gratification of revengeful feelings, they would naturally sup- 
pose the same course would produce similar effects upon their 
gods; and itis no matter of surprise, that, for the purpose of 
appeasing the wrath of their malevolent deities, they should 
resort to bloody sacrifices, and even to the sacrifice of hu- 
man victims. But, had they known there was ‘ one God and 
- Father of all,’ who was infinitely good, kind and compassion- 
ate to all his dependent creatures, and that he was unchange- 
able in his goodness, and in all his purposes, we have every 
reason to suppose their worship, and indeed their whole conduct 
would have been far different. Ignorance, therefore, of the 
being and perfections of the living and true God, pleads in their 
behalf, and furnishes some excuse for the cruelty of their reli- 
gion. ; 
Christians, however, are far differently situated. Profes- 
sing to believe in a God who is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, the creator of the world, and all that is in it; favored 
with the light of a revelation which proclaims him infinite in 
wisdom and goodness; which declares that he is love, and that 
with him ‘is no variableness, neither shadow of turning,’ they 
cannot, like the heathen, plead entire ignorance of the divine 
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character, as an excuse for the indulgence of those cruel and 
dishonorable sentiments embraced in the popular doctrine of 
atonement. We are, consequently, under the necessity of be- 
lieving that this doctrine rests with them, ona gross misappre- 
hension of the true character of God ; and the following con- 
siderations will, we think, sufficiently establish the fact. 

1. The doctrine denies the perfect and impartial justice of 
God. Justice, in our heavenly Father, is that unerring and 
eternal principle of right by which he rewards and punishes 
every man according to his deserts; or, it may be considered 
his constant and immutable will to dispense to every one that 
which best corresponds with his moral condition. Few truths 
are more plainly declared in the Scriptures, than that God will 
assuredly reward the righteous, and punish the guilty, without 
any exceptions; and, in fact, we can have no definite ideas of 
divine justice, detached from this principle. So deeply im- 
pressed on the mind of the wise king of Israel, was this prin- 
ciple, that he says ‘he that justifieth the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the just, even they both are abomination to the 
Lord.’ It is contended that all mankind are sinners, not on- 
ly by practice, but by nature; and that the justice of God, 
were it executed against them, would consign all, without ex- 
ceptions, to interminable and remediless woe. Now, if the 
justice of God dispenses to every one according to his moral 
condition, if he will ‘by no means clear the guilty,’ and if 
the moral condition of all be such as to render the infliction 
of endless punishment necessary to satisfy the demands of 
justice,—then it is obvious, unless all receive this punishment, 
these demands must remain unsatisfied ; and justice itself be- 
come a mere shadow, and not that eternal reality, that fixed and 
immutable principle which it is proper to ascribe to God. But 
here, it is contended, the doctrine of atonement presents a rem- 
edy, by supposing Christ to have become a proper substitute» 
for the sinner ; that he has borne the guilt, and sustained the 
punishment due to mankind for their sins ; and, consequently, 
that justice has been satisfied, and man delivered from its stern 
demands. ‘To this we reply, guilt is personal, the eonsequence 
of personal transgression, and cannot be transferred to the in- 
nocent. How else can we account for the fact, that, whenev- 
er we transgress the law of God, we feel guilty and self-con- 
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demned ? and how else can we account for the positive declara- 
tion of God, ‘ the soul that sinneth it shall die’? The truth 
is, the Scriptures no where inform us that Christ died to save 
any portion of mankind from merited punishment, or from the 
demands of divine justice. Salvation, as proclaimed in the 
gospel, is a deliverance from sin, and not from the guilt, con- 
demnation, and punishment, which are the consequences of 
sin 3 and in the accomplishment of this salvation, the demands 
of justice are not, the least, counteracted. 

But let us admit for a moment that Christ became a proper 
sacrifice for sin; and that, in his sufferings and death, he en- 
dured the punishment due fo guilty mortals; would these suf- 
ferings and this death satisfy the demands of divine justice ? 
What does the justice of God require? On the supposition 
that the principal requirement is suffering for sin, it must cer- 
tainly require the suffering of the guilty, and not of the inno- 
cent. If, then, the punishment due to guilty sinners was inflict- 
ed on the innocent Jesus, this infliction was not justice, but 
cruelty and unfeeling malignity. Nor will it be of any avail 
in this case to say that the sufferings of our Saviour were vol- 
untary ; for until it can be shown that justice required the 
punishment of the innocent, or that it can be satisfied with what 
it does not require, this objection will remain unanswered. We 
object, however, to such views of divine justice. We believe 
it requires no more punishment than is requisite to produce 
obedience to the law of God; that its whole object is the ref- 
ormation of offenders ; that it will inflict just so much chas- 
tisement as shall be necessary to humble and reform the guilty ; 
and, consequently, that it harmonizes with mercy in effecting 
the salvation of sinners. While, therefore the popular doc- 
trine of atonement both ‘justifieth the wicked,’ by imputing to 
them the righteousness of Christ, and thus freeing them from 
deserved punishment, and ‘ condemneth the just,’ by imputing 
to Jesus the guilt of transgression, and inflicting on him the 
punishment due to the guilty, we cannot but consider it as de- 
nying the perfect justice of God; and, viewing it in this light, 
we feel bound to reject it. 

2. It denies the free unpurchased mercy of our heavenly 
Father. Mercy is that essential perfection of Deity whereby 
he pities and relieves the distresses of his creatures; or, it 
may be defined as that modification of divine, eternal love, 
which seeks the deliverance from all suffering, and the highest 
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good of all its objects. It has been justly termed the ‘ darling 
attribute’? of heaven, for ‘God is love.’ It was a subject of 
constant joy and gratitude to patriarchs and prophets of old ; 
it attuned the voices of angels, when they proclaimed salva- 
tion to the world on the birth-night of Jesus; it flowed in the 
language, and shone forth in the conduct of Him who was ‘ the 
brightness of his’ Father’s ‘glory, and the express image of 
his person’; and it is the glorious theme on which the enlight- 
ened Christian delights to dwell. The Scriptures invariably 
represent the mercy of God as perfectly free, and extending 
to all the works of his hands. The gift of a Saviour is the 
fruit of divine mercy, a commendation of God’s deathless love 
to the world, and not the means of causing his mercy to flow 
to sinners, or of inducing him to love mankind. Forgiveness 
of sin is also attributed to the mercy of God ; but we are not 
taught in the Scriptures that the mercy through which we re- 
ceive forgiveness, on repentance and turning from the evil of 
our ways, is purchased by the sufferings and death of Christ. 
But how does the doctrine of atonement exhibit the character 
of our Father in heaven? and how does it represent the na- 
ture and operations of divine mercy? Jnstead of a kind and 
all-beneficent Parent, it presents to our view a relentless and 
inexorable tyrant. Instead of exhibiting the mercy of God 
as partaking of that purity we are accustomed to attribute to 
all his glorious perfections, and as flowing freely to all his 
needy offspring, it presents it to us crimsoned with the blood 
of the innocent Jesus, and extorted from the Almighty by the 
sufferings of a crucified Divinity! And is this the tender 
mercy of our God? Are these the flowings of parental love ? 
Are such the yearnings of divine compassion toward the suf- 
fering children of humanity? As well might we speak of the 
mercy of a Moloch, who could be satisfied and rendered pro- 
pitious, only by the cries, the sufferings, and the cruel death 
of innocent babes, burnt alive in the valley of Hinnom. As 
well might the relentless creditor, who had incarcerated some 
poor debtor, boast of his kindness and mercy in suffering the 
prisoner to leave his cell, after some benevolent friend had 
paid the debt in full. In aword, the doctrine destroys all 
definite ideas of mercy in our heavenly Father, clothes the 
Majesty of heaven with relentless frowns, and unfeeling ven- 
geance, castsa death-like gloom over the whole creation, and 
robs man of his highest solace in affliction, an unshaken confi- 
dence in the unbought mercy and loving kindness of his God. 
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_ 8. It ascribes mutability to the unchangeable Jehovah. If 
it may be said there is one principle, connected with the 
science of theology, about which there can be no ground for 
dispute, it would seem to be that which attributes perfect im- 
mutability to the great First Cause ofall things. On the suppo- 
sition that he is infinite in all his perfections,—and this is ad- 
mitted on all hands,—the idea of the least possible change can 
never attach to him. Following this principle to its legitimate 
consequences, it is evident that, if there was ever a period 
when God was satisfied with his creatures, this satisfaction 
must eternally continue ; and, on the other hand, if he were 
ever dissatisfied, he never could become reconciled. We 
must also believe that he infallibly knew, before giving exist- 
ence to man, all the consequences, whether in time or eterni- 
ty, which would result from this act of creating power. And 
the act of giving existence, with this perfect knowledge, affords 
incontrovertible evidence that he designed all these conse- 
quences ; or, at least, that he did not design consequences 
different from those he infallibly knew would follow such gift. 
This being admitted, it again follows, that God, never could 
become, strictly speaking, dissatisfied with his creations; and 
having pronounced all his works ‘ very good,’ the conclusion is 
irresistible, that all must answer the end for which they were 
created. But the doctrine in question presents this subject in 
. far different light. It represents the Almighty as having 
vecome dissatisfied with the best and noblest part of his crea- 
‘ion ; and that too in consequence of what he infallibly knew 
- would be the result of creating man such as he was. And we 
are told, by the advocates of this doctrine, that, until a mirac- 
ulous change is effected in the soul, by the irresistible agency 
of the spirit, and the merit of Christ’s atonement is applied by 
faith, God cannot look on the sinner with the least complacen- 
cy. Here, then, is one infinite change effected; a change 
from perfect love and complacency, to unmingled detestation 
and abhorrence. Nor is this all: another equally infinite 
change is to be effected before he can become reconciled to 
iis offspring. And what is to produce this change? Is it to 
de effected by the penitence and reformation of those who 
iave incurred his displeasure? No; but by the outpourings 
of his unmingled wrath on the self-devoted head of his inno- 
sent and well ‘ beloved Son,’ whereby a way could be opened 
cor the sanctifying influence of his spirit on the hearts of sin- 
a 
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ners. It is true the advocates of this doctrine, at the present 
day, do not directly contend that such changes have been ef 
fected in God, by the transgressions of mankind, and the 
atonement of Christ. But such was the plain language of 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, and others of the reformers by 
whom the doctrine, as now received, was perfected from its 
heathen beginning ; and it is impossible to read the articles on 
this subject, in standard orthodox publications, without being 
fully convinced that the sentiment, although not the exact form 
of expression, is fully contained in them. Seeing then, that 
this doctrine denies the perfect and impartial justice of God, 
robs him of the essential attribute of mercy, and represents 
him as changeable in his perfections ; and also, that it is only 
a revival of the heathen notions of ‘ expiations, vicarious com- 
mutations, and substituted satisfactions,’ it is impossible for us 
to assign to it any other foundation than entire ignorance, or 
gross misapprehension of the divine character. 


II]. It is inimical to genuine Piety. 

By piety we do not mean all that has passed in the world 
as such; nor all which is now dignified by that name. We 
do not mean that undefineable something, which is produced 
in the mind, when in a highly excited state, by the belief of 
certain awful mysteries, and unintelligible dogmas ; we do not 
mean that spiritual pride and self-righteousness which prompt 
men to look with contempt on those they consider less holy 
than themselves ; we do not mean that sanctimonious appear- 
ance which can be assumed or laid aside at pleasure, nor a 
punctilious observance of outward forms of religion, such as 
long and frequent prayers, or a zealous attachment to public 
worship and ordinances ; we do not mean loud professions of 
godliness, nor a regard for particular principles of doctrine, 
nor that excited and morbid state of mind which leads men to 
disregard the dictates of reason, or to forego the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life ; for a person may possess and exercise all these, 
and yet bea consummate hypocrite, without one spark of 
seine piety. But we mean a deep and sincere love towards 

od; a feeling sense of his unbounded goodness; unshaken 
confidence in him; conformity to his will; and a resemblance 
of his moral perfections ; or, to sum up all in a few words, we 
mean love supreme to God, and a sincere and refined affec- 
tion for all our fellow-creatures. There is not an emotion of 
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the heart, nor a duty, which God requires of man, which does 
not spring from this pure, active, and heavenly principle of 
love ; and hence our Saviour represents love to God and our 
neighbor as the fulfilling of the ‘law and the prophets.’ On 
the other hand, there is not asin, either against God or man, 
which does not proceed from a want of love. Love, therefore, 
is the essence of piety ; and in whatever heart the love of God 
is perfected, there genuine piety reigns in its highest degree. 

But how is the love of God to be implanted in the heart? 
We can neither love nor hate an object from the mere im- 
pulse of the will; neither is it possible for us to love a being 
merely from a sense of duty, or because it is required of us. 
Before we can love aay object, we must discover in it some- 
thing intrinsically excellent and lovely, some amiable quality, 
something adapted to the promotion of our happiness; and 
when this discovery is made, it is morally impossible to 
withhold our affection. Equally impossible for us is, it to love 
any being in whom we behold traits of character which are 
revolting to our feelings, or calculated to interrupt the enjoy- 
ment of our happiness. How important, then, to the produc- 
tion of genuine and enlightened piety, is it that we cherish those 
views, and those only, of the character of God, which repre- 
sent him as ‘ altogether lovely,’ deserving the undivided affec- 
tion of our hearts, and worthy of our entire confidence ; for, 
without such views, there can be no love or piety in our hearts. 
But does the popular doctrine of atonement exhibit such views? 
Does it present to us, in the Almighty, a character of such 
unmingled excellence? We think not. On the contrary, it 
holds out such views of the divine character and perfections 
and of the economy of God’s moral government, as are direct- 
ly calculated to check all the pure and ardent affections of the 
heart, to destroy perfect confidence in the impartial and _un- 
changing goodness of our heavenly parent, to fill the mind 
with darkness, tormenting fears, and gloomy doubts; and in- 
stead of awakening a lively hope, to sink the soul in despon- 
dency. Nor is this all: the unreasonableness of the doctrine, 
its opposition to all we can learn of God from nature and 
providence, and its perfect conformity to heathen superstition, 
have driven hundreds, perhaps thousands, to scepticism and 
infidelity. So great was the absurdity of the heathen doctrine 
of sacrifices, that their greatest philosophers, such as Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Porphyry, and others, rejected it, and wondered 
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how an institution so dismal and big with absurdity could pre- 
vail through the world. And is it a cause of wonder that men 
of enlightened and contemplative minds, believing the whole 
plan of Christian salvation to be predicated on this principle, 
should be led to doubt, and finally to reject, Christianity itself? 

We have already seen that the doctrine denies the perfect 
and impartial justice of God, and substitutes in its stead an 
unfeeling cruelty, which could be satisfied with nothing short 
of the endless punishment of all men; or, as an equivalent, 
the infinite and unmerited sufferings ofa divine Being. As 
the doctrine also represents God as a changeable being, satisfied 
at one time with his creatures, and dissatisfied at another, how 
can a person embracing it be assured that he may not again 
become equally dissatisfied, and require again the same amount 
of suffering? In fact, the advocates of this doctrine, without 
exception, believe that, notwithstanding Christ has once suf- 
fered the penalty of the divine law, and made perfect satisfac- 
tion to the demands of justice, the same penalty will be again 
inflicted on countless millions of the human family. Now we 
ask, are such sentiments calculated to inspire the soul with 
unshaken confidence in God, and to diffuse his love in the 
heart? But further: as a resemblance of the moral perfec- 
tions of Deity, which is a natural consequence of loving him 
supremely, is a constituent and essential part of piety, man, in 
order to be truly pious, must imitate his Maker. Suppose then 
an individual, in his conduct towards his own family, should act 
on those principles which this doctrine ascribes to God ; sup- 
pose he should refuse to show any kindness to his disobedient 
children, until they had endured all the misery he could inflict 
on them, or until an equal amount of suffering should have 
been endured by an innocent substitute ; and suppose this sub- 
stitute to be a peculiarly favorite son, who had never disobey- 
ed nor offended him ; and that this parent, after having poured 
out his wrath on his innocent son, because some of his oth- 
er children did not, or could not, trust entirely in the sufferings 
of their unoffending brother, as the only means of their justifica- 
tion, should proceed to inflict on them an unmerciful punish- 
ment, without any design of bringing them to obedience, or 
doing them or any one else the least possible good—would such 
conduct be thought consonant with genuine piety ?. Would not 
the individual be rather branded with deserved infamy, and 
considered a disgrace to human nature? And yet, wherein 
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would such conduct differ from that which this doctrine ascribes 
to God? 

Another natural tendency of such views of the divine econ- 
omy, in the salvation of sinners, is to draw away the affections 
of the heart from God, and to fix them on a subordinate be- 
ing,—on that compassionate. substitute who bore our guilt and 
punishment, and turned away his Father’s wrath. The mind 
instinctively shrinks from the contemplation of those objects 
which are calculated to fill it with gloom and terror; and seeks 
relief by fixing on some object more congenial with its feel- 
ings. We are fully aware that the advocates of this doctrine 
boast of the more exalted views of divine mercy which their 
system of atonement presents to the mind; and of the supe- 
rior gratitude it awakens in the heart. As all mankind had 
forfeited the favor of the Most High, and were utterly unable, 
of themselves, to regain it, God, they tell us, condescended to 
take upon himself frail, sinful human nature ; and, by doing what 
no man could accomplish, and suffering what no mere mortal 
could endure, to satisfy his own justice, secure the honor of his 
own government, and open a way whereby his mercy could 
flow consistently with his other attributes to dying mortals, 
to make an atonement for sin, and render salvation possible 
to his children. But when we ask them if God has really suf- 
fered the penalty of his own law, if the Self-Existent actual- 
ly died on the cross to atone for the sins of his own creatures, 
they are compelled to acknowledge that it was only the human 
nature of Christ which suffered and died for the sins of man- 
kind ; so that after all which has been said, of an incarnate 
Deity, a crucified God, and an infinite sacrifice, which none but 
Jehovah could offer, it is only the man Christ Jesus who has 
suffered and died for our sins, brought down the mercy of his 
Father to guilty rebels, and purchased salvation for sinners. 
Whenever we attempt to think seriously of a God-Man-Media- 
tor, who is, in himself, both parties between whom he mediates, 
our minds become bewildered; and we naturally turn our 
thoughts to something we can comprehend, Nor can we find 
a resting place for our imagination until we fix it on a compre- 
hensible being ; and fixing our minds on the Mediator between 
God and men, in Christ the Son we behold goodness and mer- 
cy ; in God the Father, none. Far be it from us to condemn, 
or even to speak lightly, of love to Christ. We would ever 
desire, ourselves, and wish all others, to love and honor him as 
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the representation of the Father, as the medium through whom 
we receive free, unpurchased mercy and redeeming grace, as 
the ‘Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ; 
and as a teacher of truth and righteousness, in whom God is 
‘ reconciling the world unto himself.’ But as Jesus ascribed 
all goodness to the Father, and as his mission, death and res- 
urrection were the fruits of divine mercy, the assurances of 
God’s impartial goodness, and commendations of his love to 
the whole world, we would offer to our Father in heaven our 
highest praise, and yield to him our most fervent gratitude, and 
ardent love. Norcan we admit, as true, any principle of doc- 
trine, which, by directing the best and purest affections of our 
hearts to any other being, is calculated to weaken sincere and 
ardent piety towards ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ or to impair our confidence in the ‘ Rock of our sal- 
vation.’ 


In conclusion, we would express our sincere hope and con- 
fident belief, that the time is not far distant, when a doctrine, 
originating from heathen superstition, founded on such gross 
misapprehension of the divine character, so detrimental to 
genuine piety, and so replete with absurdity, will form no part 
of the Christian faith. Ww. S. 


Art. XVII. 


Commentators on the * Sin unto death.’ 


‘If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. There 
is a sin unto death: Ido not say that he shall pray forit.’—1 John, v. 16. 


Tunis text, it will be perceived, recognizes some peculiar ca- 
tastrophe, under the name of death, as the result, not of sins 
in general, but of a certain sin; without specifying, however, 
what kind of death is meant, nor of course what is the precise 
nature of thatcatastrophe. In this respect it is indefinite, and 
leaves room for conjecture. But for the very reason of its 
ambiguity, people have referred it, as they have nearly all the 
indefinite threatenings in the Scriptures, to the most fearful idea 
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which their creed embraced,—to endless torment,—though it 
really contains no trace of such an allusion. So strong is the 
predisposition of the human mind to suspect the worst possible 
in what is obscure! 'To us, however, there appears, on the 
face of the passage, an exclusive reference to the state of things 
that existed while the Christians were endowed with miracu- 
lous gifts. Those whom St. John addresses, are here suppos- 
ed capable of distinguishing between such sins of their breth- 
ren as were unto death, and such as were not unto death, and 
of procuring, by their prayers, the grant of life to the trans- 
gressors in certain cases. Now these are gifts which were con- 
fined to believers of the apostolic age; and of course, whatev- 
er explanation we give the text, itshould be such as comports 
with the peculiar circumstances of that period. Our readers 
will perhaps find some useful suggestions in the following notes 
and paraphrases of Orthodox commentators on the passage. 
They will at least discover that it cannot be very easily appli- 
ed to the doctrine of endless misery, whether that doctrine be 
true or false ; and that the more careful and considerate of its 
believers themselves have long been aware of the fact. 


Macxknicut paraphrases the text thus: ‘If any one en- 
dowed with spiritual gifts is sensible that his brother has com- 
mitted a sin which is not to be punished with bodily death, be- 
cause he hath repented or is in a disposition to repent, let him 
pray to God, and he will grant at his request recovery to those 
who have not sinned to death. There is a sin which will be 
punished with death, because the sinner is impenitent. I do 
not say concerning it that the spiritual man should ask God to 
recover such a person by miracle.’ To vindicate this repre- 
sentation he subjoins a note, too long to be inserted entire, the 
substance of which, however, is embraced in the following ab- 
stract and quotations: In the apostolic age, great and scanda- 
lous misdemeanors of Christians were sometimes punished in 
an extraordinary manner by the visible judgment of God, as 
in the case of the Corinthians, who had been guilty of great 
irregularities in the administration of the Lord’s supper: ‘ For 
this cause,’ said St. Paul, ‘many of you are sick, and some 
are dead.’ (1 Cor. xi. 30.) Macknight might here have ad- 
ded the instance of Ananias and Sapphira. (Acts v. 5.) On 
the other hand, continues he, there were certain persons en- 
dowed with the gift of healing diseases miraculously; as St. 
Paul observes: ‘To one is given by the spirit the word of 
wisdom;.....- to another, the gifts of healing by the samo 
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spirit.’ (1 Cor. xii. 8, 9.) And to these peculiar circum- 
stances we may suppose that St. John refers. ‘ According to 
this view of matters, John, in the passage before us, is treat- 
ing briefly of the subject concerning which James had treated 
more at large, ch. v. 14—16. ‘Is any sick among you? Let 
him send for the elders of the church, and let them pray over 
him, having anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith will save the sick person, and the Lord 
will raise him up, and so although he hath committed sins they 
shall be forgiven him. Confess your faults one to another, 
and pray for one another that ye may be healed. The in- 
wrought prayer of the righteous man availeth much.’ Now if 
John, in the passage before us is treating of the subject which 
James hath handled in the above verses, the any one who seeth 
has brother sinning a sin not unto death, of whom John speaks, 
was any elder of the church endowed with the gift of healing 
diseases miraculously; and the asking, prescribed by John, is 
what James calls the prayer of faith; and the life to be obtain- 
ed by such asking, was a miraculous recovery of the sick sin- 
ner from the mortal disease under which he was laboring: 
called also the raising him up, namely to health, as is plain 
from James vy. 16....... The life which was to be asked for 
those who sinned not unto death, and which God was to grant, 
could not be eternal life, because nowhere in Scripture is eter- 
nal life promised to be given to any sinner at the asking of 
another. Besides, right reason teaches that eternal life should 
not be granted to any sinner merely because another asks it 
for him; nay, that the prayers of the whole world united will 
not procure eternal life for an impenitent sinner. On the oth- 
er hand, if a sinner truly repents of his sin, he will assuredly 
obtain eternal life through the intercession of Christ, whether 
any of his fellow men ask it for him or not. Since then, one 
person’s asking God to grant eternal life to another, hath no 
influence to procure that favor, the life which was to be asked 
for the person who had not sinned unto death, and which God 
promised to grant, must have been temporal life only; conse- 
quently, John’s direction, ‘ let him ask God, and he will grant 
to him life,’ is equivalent to that of James, ‘Let them pray 
over them, and the prayer of faith will save the sick, and the 
Lord will raise him up; and so, although he hath committed 
sins, they will be forgiven him:’ that is, although he hath 
committed sins which have occasioned him to be punished with - 
a mortal disease, he shall be delivered from that punishment. 
Tn calling a miraculous recovery from a mortal disease, which 
had been inflicted as a punishment for sins, the forgiving of 
sins, James hath followed his Master, who called the recove- 
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ry of the sick of the palsy, ‘the forgiving of his sins.’ (Matt. 
ix. 2—5.) In like manner the Psalmist represents the healing: 
of all his diseases, as the forgiving of all his unquities.’ Sc. 
Macknight on the Epistles, Comment. and Note in loco. 

Beausosre and Lenrant have the following Note: ‘2 sin 
unto death:| some understand this to be the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, (Matt. xii. 31,) which however is not very proba- 
ble; others, that it is impenitence, (see Heb. vi. 4—6. x. 26.) 
But it appears rather that this passage treats of some of those 
sins which incur temporal death, as in Acts v. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 
30—32. St. John here probably alludes to the distinction 
which the law made among sins. There were those which it 
pardoned, and for which a sacrifice was offered, the priest pray- 
ing to God and obtaining his grace for the sinner; but there 
were others, as wilful murder, adultery, idolatry, for which 
there was no sacrifice. It did not follow that the sinner was 
condemned to eternal death; if he repented, he might be say- 
ed, though he should suffer the penalty of the law. So, like- 
wise, under the Gospel, there were sins which God punished 
by diseases, as is intimated in those words of Jesus Christ on 
healing the sick, ‘ Your sins be forgiven you,’ and in St. 
James vy. 15, where the recovery of the sick by prayer is join- 
ed with the remission of sins which were regarded as the cause 
of the disease. When therefore any Christian had committed 
one of those sins which the law condemned without mercy, 
and had afterwards fallen into a dangerous sickness, that sick- 
ness was supposed to be the punishment of his sin. I do not 
say, observes St. John, that you should ask of God recovery and 
life for such a sinner; 1 18 a sin unto death. God will do with 
it as he sees fit, and pardon it if he chooses.’—Le Nouveau Test. 
par Messrs. De Beausobre et Lenfant, in loco. 

Ligurroor, though not very definite in his explanation, in- 
clines to the opinion that the sin unto death was such as, in the 
apostolic age, incurred natural death by the special judgment 
of God; of which we have examples in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira.—Sermon on 1 John y. 16. Works, vol. vv p. 339. 
London. 1822. 

Wurrsy’s Paraphrase: ‘If any man see his [sick] brother 
sin a sin which is not unto death, [i. e. for which God hath 
not peremptorily threatened and required that he should die 
for it, as he did to them that were guilty of murder, Gen. ix 
5, 6. Numb. xxxv. 30, 31, and for idolatry, Deut. xvii. 2—5.] 
he shall ask [of God restoration of his life and health; | and he 
shall give him life for them that sin not [thus] unto death, 
There is a sin unto death; [of which God hath denounced 
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that he that doeth it, shall die for it;] I do not say that he 
shall pray for it [i. e. for deliverance of the person guilty of it, 
from death.’] He subjoins the following note: ‘4 sin unto 
death.| Note here that the phrase, He shall give him life, cannot 
reasonably be interpreted of eternal life, for that depends not 
on the prayers of other men; nor can they be certain that 
their intercession shall prevail for it, since it belongs only to 
them who truly repent and reform their lives. 2. Because the 
person to be prayed for, is one that hath not sinned unto death, 
i. e. hath not committed a sin which renders him obnoxious to 
death eternal. 3. They who interpret this phrase, 4 sin unto 
death, of a sin on which eternal death will certainly follow by 
the decree of God, 1. Make the duty here enjoined impracti- 
cable; for who can know when his brother’s sia is thus to 
death or not?) Who is acquainted with any such decree of 
God? 2. They make the difference betwixt a sin unto death 
and not to death, to consist not in the nature of the sins them- 
selves, but in the decree by God passed upon the sinner. 
3. They make the apostle say, He dares not encourage them 
to pray for the salvation of them who are at present in a state 
of death and condemnatien, which is against the tenor of the 
Scripture. See Rom. x.1. The words, ‘If aman see his 
brother sin a sin not unto death,’ seem like unto those of St. 
Paul, ‘If he see him overtaken with a fault,’ Gal. vi. 1; i.e. 
with an act of injustice against his brother, to awaken him out 
of which sin, God hath inflicted sickness on him, as he did on 
the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xi. 30. The words, ‘ Let him ask, 
and he shall give him life,’ seem parallel to those of St. James, 
‘ The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up.’ See the Note on James vy. 15. If this. inter- 
pretation will not stand good, consider, that after all the mira- 
cles and distributions of the Holy Ghost, vouchsafed in con- 
firmation of the gospel, too many of the Jews apostatized from 
the profession of it, relapsing to their former Judaism. And 
this apostacy may here be termed the sin unto death; it being 
also that which our Saviour represents as the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which should not be forgiven, (Matt. xii. 32.) 
And they who commit it being men, saith the apostle, ‘ whom 
it is impossible to renew unto repentance,’ (Heb. vi. 4—6, 
and.to whom there remaineth nothing but ‘ fearful looking for 
of judgment, (Heb. x. 26, 27,) the apostle might well add Ido 
not say that you shall pray for them.’— Whitby on the New Test. 
Paraphrase and Annot. in loco. 

Henry is not decided with regard to the meaning of the 
text. He thinks the death and life here mentioned, may be, 
1. temporal life and death; and he adduces the cases of Ana- 
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nias and Sapphira and of those Corinthians to whom St. Paul 

(1 Cor. xi. 30,) refers, to illustrate this application. Or, 2. 

he thinks that spiritual and eternal death and life may be in- 

ep et Ep eraE of the Old and New Test.-on 1 John v. 
%; . 


Dr. A. Crarke says, ‘ This is an extremely difficult pas- 
sage, and has been variously interpreted. What is the sin not 
unto death, for which we should ask, and life shall be given to 
him that commits it? And what is the sin unto death, for which 
we should not pray? I shall note three of the chief opinions on 
this subject. I. It is supposed that there is here an allusion to 


a distinction in the Jewish law, where there was smynb [NOM 
chatah lemothah, a sin unto death, and TT NS AN cha- 


tah lo lemothah, a sin not unto death; that is, 1. A sin or trans- 
gression to which the law had assigned the punishment of 
death, such as idolatry, incest, blasphemy, breach of the Sab- 
bath, and the like. And, 2. A sin not unto death, i. e. trans- 
gressions of ignorance, inadvertence, &c. and such as in their 
own nature appear to be comparatively light and trivial. That 
such distinctions did exist in the Jewish synagogue, both 
Schoettgen and Carpzovius have proved. II. By the sin'not unto 
death, for which intercession might be made,—and unto 
death, for which prayer might not be made,—we are to under- 
stand transgressions of the civil law of a particular place, some 
of which must be punished with death, according to the 
statutes, the crime admitting of no pardon; others might be 
punished with death, but the magistrate had the power of com- 
»muting the punishment, i. e. of changing death into banishment 
&c. for reasons that might appear to him satisfactory, or at the 
- intercession of powerful friends. To intercede in the former 
case would be useless, because the law would not relax; there- 
fore they need not pray for it. But intercession in the latter 
case might be prevalent, therefore they might pray; and if they 
did not, the person might suffer the punishment of death. III. 
The sin unto death means a case of transgression, particularly 
of grievous backsliding from the life and power of godliness, 
which God determines to punish with temporal death; while 
at the same time he extends mercy to the penitent soul. The 
disobedient prophet (1 Kings xiii. 1—32,) is on this interpre- 
tation a case in point; many others occur in the history of the 
church and of every religious community. The sin not unto 
death, is any sin which God does not choose thus to punish, 
This view of the subject is that taken by the late Rev. J. Wes- 
ley, in a sermon entitled, 4 call to backsliders. (Works, vol. 
x. p. 92.)—I do not think the passage has anything to do with 
what is termed the sin against the Holy Ghost; much less, 
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with the popish doctrine of purgatory; nor with sins commit- 
ted before and after baptism, the former pardonable, the latter 
unpardonable, according to some of the fathers. Either of the 
last opinions (viz II. and IIl.) makes a good sense; and the 
first (I.) is not unlikely. The apostle may allude to some max- 
im or custom in the Jewish church, which is not now distinctly 
known. However, this we know, that any penitent may find 
mercy through Christ Jesus; for through him every kind of 
sin may be forgiven to man, except the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which I have proved no man can now commit.’— Com- 
mentary on the New Test. in loco. 

J. Wes.ey’s explanation has already been mentioned as 
given in his Sermons. In another work, having first explain- 
ed the passage as referring to spiritual life and death, he adds, 
‘Asin unto death may likewise mean one which God has de- 
Sait to punish with death.’—.Votes upon the New Test. in 
co. : 


To the explanations now presented, we add another of a dif- 
ferent purport, which has been advanced by some distinguish- 
ed critics. To us it appears erroneous, as it seems to do vio- 
lence to the evident context of the passage ; our readers, how- 
ever, will exercise their own judgment on it as well as on the 
preceding : 


RosEenMUELLER, after giving the different opinions of com- 
mentators on the passage, concludes thus: ‘1 suspect that the 
16th, 17th, and 18th verses do not connect with the preceding; 
and that the entreaties which are forbidden to, be made for those 
who have committed a sin unto death, are such as are address- 
ed not to God, but to magistrates, to whom belongs the right 
of inflicting the punishment of death for the more heinous of- 
fences. It therefore appears to me that a sin unto death, is 
any capital crime whatsoever; and a brother, not any man in- 
definitely, but a Christian. For a Christian who had perpe- 
trated such a crime, the apostle did not wish entreaty to be 
made to the magistrates who had the power of life and death, 
lest the heathens should be led to suspect that such offences 
were regarded as trivial by the Christians. .4 sin not unto 
death, appears to have been a slighter dereliction, some trans- 
gression of civil law, which the heathen magistrates might so 
exaggerate, if committed by a Christian, as to sentence him to 
death, at the same time that he might with propriety be dis- 
charged with a less punishment. For such an offender, a 
Christian brother might pray that his life should be granted 
him: he shall ask, and he shall give him life; i. e. he may ask 
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of the magistrate, and by his entreaties implore life for him. 
Such is my conjecture. If a better can be given, I shall 
cheerfully yield. I see however that Morus has adopted this 
explanation, after I had proposed it.’—Rosenmiilleri Scholia in 
Nov, Test. in loco. * Fg Bea 


‘ 


Art. XVIII. 


Methods of Interpreting the Book of Revelation. 


1. Dissertations on the Prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled, 
and at this time are fulfilling in the world. By Thomas Newton, D. D. 
late Lord Bishop of Bristol. (Second volume, containing an Analysis 
of the Revelation.) ' 

2. A Dissertation on the prophecies, that have been fulfilled, are now ful- 
filling, or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the Great Period of 1260 
years; the Papal and Mahommedan Apostacies, the tyranical Reign of 
Antichrist, or the Infidel Power: and the Restoration of the Jews. By 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. Vicar of Stockton-upon-Tees. (Second 


Volume.) / 
3. Commentarius in Apocalypsin Joannis. Scripsit Jo. Godofr. Eichhorn, 


Tuene has been, of late years, a considerable change in the 
views entertained by the people at large concerning the Apoca- 
lypse. Many now living remember the time when the greater 
part of it was commonly taken for an account, nearly literal, 
of scenes and transactions in the invisible world. It is true 

that men of general information, and especially those among 
the clergy, regarded it then as now, in a very different light. 
We speak, however, of the great mass of readers. Though 
what was expressly referred to the earth, sea, rivers or mount- 
ains, was allowed in most cases to belong to this world, yet all 
the visions exhibited in heaven, all the imagery placed with- 
out ‘this diurnal sphere,’ were vulgarly supposed.to have an 
actual existence among the sacred realities of the spiritual 
state. There stood a great white throne, surrounded with el- 
ders and wonderful forms offering vocal praise to the Eternal ; 
there stood in palpable shape the Lamb of God on the height 
of the celestial Mount Sion; angels were in attendance, with 
trumpets, vials and instruments of destruction, to announce or 
to execute the sovereign mandates; the disembodied souls of 
martyrs were literally sheltered under the awful covert of Je- 
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hovah’s throne; and in the foreground appeared an innumer- 
able multitude of glorified spirits, clothed in white robes, with 
palms in their hands. All was regarded as real, with perhaps 
a little allowance here and there, for figurative expression. In 
another quarter, far below, yawned a pit, huge, bottomless, 
pouring forth smoke from a raging lake of fire and brimstone. 
Evil angels and monstrous shapes were let loose upon earth; 
the world was seen shaken in pieces and passing away ; war 
actually broke out in heaven, and the devil with bis host was 
‘cast down. People did not much trouble themselves with the 
chronology of these events, nor with the order in which the 
several appearances were represented as following each other. 
They seemed to think themselves at liberty, in so dark a book, 
to take the scenes backwards or forwards, or confusedly, just 
as was convenient for the time ; and accordingly they found 
in one passage the final dissolution of the universe, and saw in 
the next, without the least surprise, the earth with its green 
fields still remaining as before, and after all this, the expulsion 
of Satan from heaven into the earth, which took place, howev- 
er, some time before the world was created. 

This absurd mode of interpretation is not yet wholly aban- 
doned in practice, though in theory it is universally discarded. 
A new scheme has succeeded it; and the common and con- 
firmed impression now is, that the book consists, not of literal 
descriptions, but of symbolical imagery, shadowing forth im- 
portant transactions that were to be realized, for the most part 
in this world, and according to the regular course of nature. 
As far at least as the twentieth chapter, which is the last but 
two, it is generally supposed to represent the history of the 
Christian religion, or of its professors, from the apostolic age 
downwards, through.succeeding times. So great is the change 
of popular opinion, in this respect! It is curious, however, to 
observe that in applying certain favorite and noted passages, 
the habits which were formed under the old views, still contin- 
ue in full force, though nothing could be more repugnant to 
the scheme of interpretation at present received. We will 
mention some of the most striking instances. The terrific rep- 
resentation of the opening of the sixth seal, is oftea applied as 
formerly, to the end of the world, even by those who adopt 
the scheme of interpretation which refers it only to the over- 
throw of heathenism in ancient Rome, and the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine the Great, somewhat more 
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than fifteen hundred years ago: ‘ I beheld, whem he had open- 
ed the sixth seal, and lo, there was a great earthquake; and 
the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon be- 
came as blood, and the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, 
evenas a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken 
of amighty wind; and the heavens departed as a scroll when 
itis rolled together; and every mountain and island moved 
out of their places. And the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the migh- 
ty men, and every bondman, and every freeman hid themselves 
in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains, and said to the 
rocks and mountains, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; 
for the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able 
to stand?’+ We repeat: when this passage is taken with its 
context as belonging tothe sixth seal, nobody pretends that it 
refers to a period later than the fourth century ; notwithstand- 
ing, when quoted separately, it is still applied to the end of 
the world. Again: what is said of war in heaven, in which 
the devil and his angels were cast out into the earth,* is some- 
times adduced at this day, to countenance the old, gross idea, 
(not the literal one, since it is supposed they were cast into hell 
instead of the earth,)—the old gross idea of fallen angels; al- 
though when explained in connexion with the rest of the prophecy 
it is never referred to any thing of the kind, but made to signify 
some crisis in the stateof the Christian church, such as the con- 
version of the Roman government, or the Reformation under 
Luther. The same inconsistency appears in the popular use of 
that noted passage in the fourteenth chapter: ‘ And the third 
angel followed them, saying with aloud voice, If any man 
worship the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his 
forehead or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God which is poured out without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation; and he shall be tormented with 
fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in 
the presence of the Lamb; and the smoke of their torment as- 
cendeth up forever and ever; and they have no rest, day nor 
night, who worship the beast and his image, and whosoever re- 
ceiveth the mark of his name.’?® According to the popular 


1 Rev. vi. 12—17. 
2 Rev. xii. 7—9. 3 Rey. xiv. 9—11. Bishop Newton makes this third 


angel to be Luther end the other Reformers; Faber, having otherwise dis- 
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views of our day, this passage also relates to the time of the 
Reformation ; and the judgments it announces should be sup= 
posed of course to follow at no great distance. Why then are 
they so unceremoniously referred, not only to another period; 
but to another world?* With regard to all this double-deal- 
ing, however, we must not be too ready to charge it to abso- 
lute and conscious dishonesty, since it may be owing in part to 
old habits that grew to inveteracy under a former scheme of 
interpretation, and which are now continued, like other habits, 
without examination, and consequently without observing their 
palpable absurdity. It is doubtless from the same cause, also, 
that Universalists have not wholly ceased to quote, as proof of 
the final reconciliation of all men, the following text: ‘ Every 
creature which is in heaven and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and suchas are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing and honor and glory and power be un- 
to him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb forever and 
ever :’ > a text, which, if we mistake not their views concern- 
ing the general plan of this book, they can by no means sup- 
pose, on careful reflection, to refer to a period yet future. It 
should not be forgotten, that all the passages we have set down, 
are taken from those very chapters which are now universally 
regarded as having their fulfilment on earth ; and that, unless 
we renounce this opinion, we are of course precluded from ad- 
ducing them as proof of the state of things in another world. 


We have mentioned the change in the common sentiment 
with respect to the character of the Apocalypse. On the whole 
itis doubtless a great improvement. Still there are some things 
in the present views of the subject which we wish to bring in- 
to question. That the larger part of the book, if not the whole 
does indeed refer to occurrences or dispensations in this world, 
we suppose to be evident enough; but in the application of 
the several visions to the particular events, expositors have led 


posed of Luther and Calvin, is obliged to apply the prophesy exclusivel 
to the early divines of the Church of Engine. sinc a 

4 It is worthy of remark, though perhaps not very surprising, that 
even Professor Stuart, while treating philologically after his manner in his 
‘ Exegetical Essays,’ &c. uses this passage thus : ‘ Is it then a Scripture doc- 
trine that the Lord brings up from the eternal pit, those who are once con- 
fined there ? Or rather do not the Scriptures teach that the smoke of their’ 
torment ascendeth up forever and ever?’ Exegetical Essays on several 
words relating to Future Punishment. p. 79. * Rev. v. k3: 


; 
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the way, and the people have followed them, through a vast 
field of details which are probably altogether fanciful. The 
common opinion now is, that we find in this prophecy the whole 
history of the world in epitome, from the apostolic age to the 
consummation of all things: the persecutions of the Roman 
emperors, the political establishment of Christianity under Con- 
stantine, the irruptions of the northern barbarians, the fall of 
the Western Empire, the rise of Mahommedanism, the con- 
quests of the Saracens and Turks, the apostacy and abomina- 
tions of the Church of Rome, the faithfulness and sufferings 
of the Waldenses, the fortunes of Luther and his coadjutors, 
the subsequent revolutions of Europe, and other events not 
yet transpired, down to the millennium, and finally to the close 
of time,—all are supposed to be here shadowed forth. It is 
certainly a grand and imposing idea, whether founded in truth 
or fancy ; and no wonder it has taken well, especially since the 
studies of learned divines for several generations have been 
employed in harmonizing the prophecy and history to this re- 
sult. A long and perplexing task! which they accomplished 
only by degrees and after many rough draughts. But it was 
impossible they should not at length succeed, by perseverance, 
by repeated revisions, when they had the ten thousand times 
ten thousand circumstances in the revolutions of fifteen or sixteen 
centuries from which to select and form their chain of coinci- 
dences ; when too they took the liberty to transpose the order 
of the sacred text where all other means failed ; and when they 
allowed themselves a great latitude, much greater than curso- 


ry readers are aware of, in explaining its figures sometimes af- 


ter one rule and sometimes after another, in order to make them 
comport. Indeed, we believe that of all the various contra~ 
dictory schemes to which the Apocalypse has ever been applied, 
there are few in which there is much lack of coincidences suf- 
ficiently striking. But to Protestants, the hypothesis now in 
view has had the paramount recommendation that it seemed to 
make the voice of God himself speak out audibly, from the 
depths of the ancient oracle, in favor of themselves, and to 
denounce vengeance on their hated foe, the Church of Rome, 
as the mother of harlots and abominations. An idea so flat- 
tering, so congenial with their prejudices, would naturally ob- 
tain the preference over others equally plausible, and receive 
all the contributions which the most patient research could sup- 
ply towards its dere panes 
5 
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The first germ of this hypothesis appears to have sprung up 
in the darkness of the thirteenth century,® and among some of 
the disaffected Catholics themselves. A party, the most ig- 
norant and superstitious of the Franciscan friars, took upon 
themselves to defend the rule of absolute penury, mendicity, 
and-the wearing of strait instead of loose cowls. In the con- 
tention which followed, they quarrelled with the pope and the 
church, who sided with their opponents. Fanatical in the ex- 
treme, they proceeded to assert that the late founder of their 
order was the angel whom Jobn saw flying in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach, and that he 
had established a new dispensation which was about to super- 
sede that of Christ. For these sentiments they were perse- 
cuted, as well as for their contumacy ; and they retaliated by 
declaring the church of Rome to be the whore of Babylon, 
mentioned in the Apocalypse.?. This was about A. D. 1250. 


' 6 Tf the reader have the curiosity to ask, What was the view commonly 
taken of the Apocalypse in the early ages of the church ? we must answer, 
that no common or indeed very definite idea of it seems to have been en- 
tertained. Ireneus (A. D. 185,) offers a conjecture that the name of the 
beast, containing the number 666, (Rev. xiii. 18) is Aaetetyos meaning 
Rome heathen, as it then existed. This, however, he proposes with some 
hesitation, since, as he observes, there may be many names that contain 
the same number ; and he advises to wait the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
(Adv. Her, Lib. v. 30.) The latter part of the book he evidently thought 
a prediction of a personal reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years, and 
of the general judgment. Though the early fathers have left us but very 
scanty notices of the book, itappears that most of those who regarded it as 
a.prophecy, supposed it to relate chiefly to the persecutions and civil wars 
of the first Roman emperors, to the Milleninm, and to the end of the world 
which they thought near at hand. Several, however, considered it not a 
prophecy, but a moral allegory. Augustine (A. D. 420) explains the beast 
to, signify the avowed enemies of Christianity ; and his image, its hypocrit- 
ical professors, The devil was bound when the gospel was first preached ; 
and the first resurrection (Rev. xx. 4—6) was not that of the body, but the 
enjoyment into which the righteous enter immediately at death. "The last 
of the book, however, he considers a representation of the end of the world 
and the scenes which are to follow. (Civ. Dei Lib, xx. 8-17.) Some of 
the ancients'make the seven heads of the beast to be the seven principal 
sins. (Le Nouv. Test. par M. de Beausobre et Lenfant. Pref. sur l’Apoca- 
lypse, Tom. ii. p. 631.) 

7 See Wetstein’s Gr, Test. Tract. De Interpretatione Libri Apoca 
Tom, ii. pp. 891—893; Beausobre et Penfant, pp. 642, 643 gen a 
sheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. xiii. Pt. ii. ch. ii. § 31—36. I am aware that it is 
usual to refer the origin of this interpretation to Joachim, Abbot of Flora, 
in Calabria, in the end of the twelfth century, and to represent that the 
Franciscan friars derived it from him. But Wetstein, (1. c.) who examin-— 
ed his Exposition of the Apocalypse, found that on the contrary, he main- 
tained the utmost deference to the Church of Rome and to the pope in par- 
ticular, and that he stigmatised the heretics or reformers of those days as 
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They were soon broken down by the strong arm of the hie- 
rarchy, and dispersed over Europe; and as their sufferings 
continued, their exasperation increased. The odious. phrase 
they had so happily applied in their wrath, was not forgotten ; 
and from them it was readily adopted by the heretics of that 
period, among others by the Waldenses, who had now become 
numerous. Indeed, so manifestly did the thorough corrupt- 
ness of the Church seem to invite the appellation, that some 
of the more virtuous prelates even among the steadfast adher- 
ents of her faith, pointed out her resemblance to the woman 
clothed in scarlet, or to the beast with seven heads and ten 
horns. In this way the phraseology was transmitted down to 
the age of the Reformation ; when Luther took it up ( Calvin 
seems never to have employed it,) and flung it with his accus- 
tomed violence in the teeth of his enemies. Among the more 
zealous Protestants it furnished a sort of proper name for the 
Romish Church. Thus far, however, it had been for the 
most part applied merely in that style.of coarse declamation, 
“or of rude and foul-mouthed abuse, which characterized the 
times. No formal attempt had probably been made to estab- 
lish its relevancy, by systematically explaining the train of 
Apocalyptic visions in accordance. Calvin did not venture to 
interpret the book at all; Zuinglius doubted its authenticity , 
even Luther in bis cooler moments said, ‘ Let every one think 
of it what his own spirit suggests—my spirit can make nothing 
out of it ;? and the Reformers in general seem to have hesita- 
ted with regard to its full canonical authority. Some of their 
‘successors, however, began to cast longing eyes towards its 
mysteries, in hope of finding the Papal monster not barely re- 
ferred to, but pourtrayed there at full length ; and the project of 
systematizing the Revelation to this purpose was soon com- 
menced in earnest. ‘The English divines seem to have taken 
the lead. A little after the year 1600, Mr. Mede, an author 
of extensive learning and indefatigable application, drew a plan 
which has served as the ground-work of all subsequent schemes 
of this class. Omitting the names of several obscure specula- 
tors, there followed him, at the distance of acentury, Vitringa, 


the locusts who ascended out of the bottomless pit. The mistake we have 
mentioned arose perhaps [from certain forged books and traditions which 
were circulated in his name after his death, and of which the Franciscans 
are known to have availed themselves. They pretended to sanction most 
of their opinions and practices by his authority. See Mosheim. 
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an eminent Dutch divine, and Daubuz, an English vicar, each 
of whom (A. D. 1719) made some alterations in his outline, 
and filled up his sketch, though in different ways. The next 
who contributed materially to its developemnt, was the cele- 
brated bishop Newton, in 1758: the most learned by far and 
the most ingenious and persuasive of all its advocates whose 
works are now in current use. Meanwhile, it should be par- 
ticularly observed that of the class of more profound critics 
among the Protestants, both in England and on the continent, 
the larger part had all along stood aloof from this hypothesis. 
Lightfoot, Hammond, Grotius, Le Clerc, Whitby, Wetstein, 
&c. either adopted other plans of interpretation, or deelined 
an attempt to trace out the allusions of the book. 


Bishop Newton’s Dissertations may be said to have formed 
an era in the history of the scheme in question. They be- 
came, what Mr. Mede’s works had been before, a sort of text- 
book for succeeding autbors to quote, to follow, or to modify, 
accordingly as the course of speculation might run. Nor was 
their influence confined to authors. Notwithstanding the vari- 
ous and extensive learning with which they abound, they were 
composed in a popular style, well adapted to give the hypoth- 
esis currency throughout the whole reading community. To- 
gether with some later works to which they furnished the princi- 
pal materials, they have done more perhaps than anything else 
to produce the existing state of common opinion on the subject 
among the people of Great Britain and America. They have 
been extensively circulated in all classes, and followed by 
most of our religious teachers, who in their turn have con- 
tributed to the general effect by transmitting their borrowed 
views with more or less distinctness to the multitude at large. 
The numerous coincidences that were made to appear be- 
tween the several visions of the prophecy and the great train 
of historical events, could scarcely fail to convince common 
observers that the enigma was fairly solved. The writer of 
this article remembers the surprise and delight with which he 
first read the bishop’s Dissertations many years ago. 'There 
lay the broad course of the world’s history for seventeen hun- 
dred years marked out on one hand; and on the other, the 
emblematic representation of it in the Apocalypse, parallel 
throughout, turn answering to turn, and part to part. How 
wonderful to observe the precise periods of time in the prophe- 
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cy, the ten days, the five months, the hour and a day and a 
month and a year, &c. all realized exactly in the respective 
events ! and then, the mysterious number of the beast, six 
hundred and sixty-six, made out to a unit ina certain name 
which might easily be supposed to signify the Roman power, 
thus verifying the whole interpretation! It seemed demonstra- 
tion. It seemed as if the veil had been stripped from the ve- 
ry secrets of prophecy, and the hidden counsels of omnis- 
cience laid bare to our view. And so doubtless it has seem- 
ed to many a reader. 

_ But this appearance is not a little deceptive. Nobody, 
versed in the subject, can suppose, for instance, that the cor- 
respondence of a name with the number of the beast, is at all 
extraordinary. What proof is there in this, when different 
speculators have found the exact computation.in the name also 
of the emperor Trajan, in the term the Latin Kingdom, in the 
name of Albinus a Roman general of the second century, in 
the name Mahomet, in some of the favorite titles of the Pope, 
in the name Luther, in the name Louis XVI. of France, &c. 
&c. and have seriously applied the prophecy accordingly. In 
ridicule of these puerile calculations, the fatal number has been 
pointed out likewise in the Hebrew phrase, The Most High, 
the Lord, the Holy God! Besides, it is altogether uncertain 
by what rule the author of the Revelation computed, whether 
by the numerical force of the Greek letters, or by a Jewish 

_method, now lost, but then in great repute, of discovering mys- 
teries in the characters composing aword. And as to another 

striking coincidence, that of the definite periods to time—who 
does not see that an author intent on shaping history to a given 
model, can place his epochs very much at will? ‘The begin- 
ing of a power he may date either back among the doubtful 
causes which he thinks produced it, or at the time of its actu- 
al appearance, or of its complete ascendancy ; its end, at its 
first decline, its prostration, or onward at its total extinction, 
just as he finds it necessary. The scenes in public affairs do 
not ‘present themselves in solid masses well defined; they rise 
shifting, revolving, constantly assuming different relations ; and 
he may fix at pleasure on some of these changes as marking 
the commencement and termination of an act in the drama. 
This allows him in some cases a latidude of many years, and 
in others, of several centuries. | Bishop Newton, like the rest 
of his school, has, in most of his exactly corresponding periods, 
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availed himself of this wide license : as in his interpretation of 
the locusts which came from the smoke of the bottomless pit, 
and which he discovered to be the Saracens ravaging the Greek 
and Roman territories. Now, since the text had fixed the 
time at five months (150 days,) during which the locusts were 
to torment the men who had not the seal of God, it was re- 
quisite that the bishop, according to his arbitrary scale of an 
Apocalyptic day for a natural year, should find one hundred 
and fifty years to have been the precise period of the Saracens 
afflicting the apostate churches. How does he succeed? 
Well. He begins his measurement, not at the year 630, when 
they first entered the Christian territories, but at the year 612, 
when Mahomet undertook, peaceably at first, to propagate his 
imposture in the heart of Arabia ; and thence he extends it to 
the building of Bagdad in the year 762, stopping in the very 
height of their success, and leaving more than a century in 
which they ‘tormented’ Christendom, out of his account. 
Thus he finds his period of a hundred and fifty years. But 
as if to show that he would not have been baffled by any peri- 
od whatsoever, he adds, that some have supposed, from the 
five months being twice mentioned in the paragraph, that it 
should be doubled, making three hundred prophetic days, or 
natural years. Ii so, then he will shift the position of his di- 
viders on the scale: he will set them forward, the first point at 
the capture of Damascus by the Saracens in A. D. 637, (actu- 
ally in 634,) and measuring off three hundred years, he reaches 
the end of their dominion at Bagdad in A.D. 936. Or if nei- 
ther of these computations should be satisfactory, he has 
another resort: the Saracens made their excursions only in 
the five summer months, from April to September. So that, 
as the bishop justly remarks, ‘let these five months be taken in 
any possible construction, the event will still answer. Sancta 
Simplicitas ! what then. would it not answer to? Again: the 
four angels bound in the great river Euphrates, whom he con- 
siders the four principal sultanies of the Turks, were prepared 
to slay the third part of men in ‘an bour and a day and a month 
and a year,’ that is, in about three hundred and ninety-one days, 
or years, as he will have it. We pass over his questionable array 
of four, and only four, principal sultanies : let us see how he veri- 
fies the period of the Turkish devastations. Going back some 
twenty years before their formal descent ou the Christian 
provinces, he discovers that one of their chieftains took a town 
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from the Greeks in A. D. 1281 ; and, reckoning from this event 
so obscure, the space of three hundred and ninety-one years 
brings him to A. D. 1672, when their dominion reached its ut- 
most extent; though they have continued to prosecute de 

structive wars with the Christians even down to our day. Thus 
we have the three hundred and ninety-one years, exact as 
usual, by the help of antedating a little at one extremity, fand 
cutting off from the other a century anda half. To the church 
at Smyrna it is said, ‘ Behold, the devil shall cast some of you 
into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribula- 
tion ten days;’ or, ten years, according to the bishop. For- 
tunately, there is recorded in the early history of the church 
a persecution of just the length supposed; only he must over- 
leap two centuries of shorter ones in order to reach it. This 
however is no difficult exploit; and accordingly he passes by 
the several persecutions of Domitian, of Trajan, of Adrian, of 
the Antonines, of Severus, of Decius, &c. and applies the 
prophecy to that of Diocletian, from A. D. 303, to A. D. 313; 
though after all, it happens to have been a general one, and 
not such as we should apprehend from the text, which evident- 
ly alludes to some affliction peculiar to the Christians of Smyr- 
na. Let the reader now judge how much reliance is to be 
placed on these forced coincidences of time. _ If he is still dis- 
posed to wonder at the success with which the history of the 
church has been arranged parallel with the train of Apocalyp- 
tic visions, Jet him consider that in order to effect this result, it 
was found necessary, after all the expedients, resources and 
modifications which a century of learned research had furnish- 
ed, to break the chronological order of the bookitself. Thus, 
according to bishop Newton’s scheme, the sixth chapter begins 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; and following 
the prophecy onwards to the end of the eleventh chapter, we 
arrive at the consummation of all things. But the twelfth 
chapter, without any notice of the change, commences again 
in the times of the heathen emperors before Constantine the 
Great; nor is it till the middle of the fourteenth chapter that 
we reach once more the age of the Reformation. Where the 
scheme will not conform to the text, an agreement may still 
be obtained by conforming the text to the scheme! We have 
spoken very freely of the shifts to which the bishop was re- 
duced ; it should be observed, before we pass, that in most of 
them he but followed his renowned predecessors, and that the 
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unconstrained air of sincerity with which he pursues his work, 
forbids the suspicion of intentional fraud. Let us now trace 
the further development of his scheme down to the present 


day. 


Of the seven trumpets mentioned in the Apocalypse, the 
sixth was supposed to have been sounding for the wearisome 
period of five hundred years, when the French Revolution 
broke out in 1789. All eyes were instantly turned towards 
this appalling scene. Divines, no less than politicians, found 
matter of engrossing interest in its progress. | No wonder that 
many sought for some corresponding token in the Revelation; 
and it is well known that certain interpreters soon discovered 
that the sixth trumpet had just ceased, and the seventh begun 
to sound. So far as our reading extends, the first to broach 
this idea was the celebrated Elhanan Winchester, in his ‘ Three 
Woe Trumpets,’ two sermons preached in London, February, 
1793. ‘Though this subject isso very plain,’ said he, 
“and though I have understood a long time that this prophecy 
of the great earthquake, the fall of the tenth part of the city, 
and the slaying of the names of men, [Rev. xi. 13,] referred 
to what has happened in France, yet it never struck me that 
the second woe was actually past, till about three days ago, 
hearing the latter part of the eleventh chapter of Revelations 
read, I was surprised to find immediately after the account of 
the earthquake, and what was brought about thereby, this sol- 
emn declaration made :—the second woe is past, and behold, 
the third woe cometh quickly. And then the seventh angel is 
immediately introduced as sounding his trumpet ; which is the 
most awful and important of all, and under which the third and 
great woe shall take place. A new and suprising scene open- 
ed to my mind; I saw very plainly that the sixth trumpet was 
finished, and the seventh beginning to sound; that the second 
Woe was past, and the third coming immediately ; and I could 
not help being surprised that I had not observed it before, as the 
connexion is so plain.’ We may be pardoned another extract 
from this searce pamphlet: ‘The sixth trumpet has sounded 
long, from about the vear 1281, to the present year, 1793. But 
I am to show that it is now finished, and that the second woe ts 
past. ‘There isan event mentioned in the verse immediately 
before my text, that points out the conclusion of the second woe 
in as plain and direct a manner as possible; and such an event 
having taken place before our eyes, it is easy to see that the 
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prophecy is now fulfilled: See Rev. xi. 18. And the same 
hour was there an earthquake, and the tenth part of the city 
fell, and in the earthquake were slain of men (as our transla- 
tors render the words, but the original words are literally names 
of men) seven thousand ; and the remnant were affrighted, and 
gave glory to the God of heaven. By the great earthquake, 
we are to understand a great political shaking of some nation, 
whereby the government shall be overthrown and broken in 
pieces, as really as any part of the earth was ever broken and 
destroyed by a natural earthquake; and not only so, but this 
earthquake is to happen in one of the ten kingdoms constitut- 
ing the great hierarchy of Rome, which is often in this book 
styled the great city ; and this earthquake is to be so violent, 
and to continue so long, that the tenth part of the city is to 
fall: that is, the kingdom where this earthquake is to happen, 
will not only be broken in pieces itself, but will entirely fall off 
irom Rome, and will no longer support the papal government. 
And in this earthquake, which will be a sudden and surprising 
revolution, different from all others, there will be slain of names 
of men, seven thousand ; or the whole number of the titles 
or names of distinction will be destroyed ; and all this will 
take place in a most sudden and unexpected manner. Now 
look at the revolution and overturning of the government in 
France, and see if this prophecy is not exactly fulfilled, and 
therein a full proof given, that the second woe is past, beyond 
all dispute ; and this epoch is therefore interesting in the high- 
est degree. France is certainly a tenth part of the city or hie- 
rarchy of Rome ; it is one of the ten horns of the beast, one 

of the ten kingdoms that gave its power and authority to the 
beast, which it has done in a most remarkable manner, from the 
days of Pepin and his son Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
until the late revolution. These kings of France were the 
very persons who first made the Pope of Rome a temporal 
prince, by conquering Italy, subjecting the same to the Bishop 
of Rome, and laying the keys at his feet. And France has 
all along been a steady and constant supporter of the papal 
religion, power and dignity ; but it is now fallen from that con- 
nexion, to rise no more:’® a prediction unhappily falsified by 
the event, in about twenty years afterwards. 


8 The Three Woe Trumpets, &c., being the substance of two discourses 
delivered in London, Feb. 3 and 24,1793. By Elhanan Winchester, First 
American edition. Boston, 1794. pp. 32—38. 
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The idea, thus broached by Winchester, was soon advane- 
ed by others, and a systematic illustration of it attempted by 
several writers, but with indifferent success. It was a task 
more difficult than one would at first suppose, to take up the 
scheme where Bishop Newton left it, and continue it onwards 
to the next change of the scene, preserving at the same time 
a consistent whole. This, however, was at length accomplish- 
ed by Mr. Faber, whose well-known Dissertation on the Pro- 
phecies appeared in 1806. He makes the seventh trumpet 
begin to sound on the 12th of August, 1792, when the mon- 
archy of France was overthrown. ‘The first vial was poured 
out on the 26th of the same month, when Atheism was an- 
nounced as the national profession ; the second vial denoted 
the massacres commenced in the September following ; the 
third, the march of the republican armies against the neighbor- 
ing states; the fourth, the elevation of Buonaparte to the em- 
pire, and the establishment of military despotism, &c. So far, 
the interpretation seemed to match well enough ; and the fear 
entertained of France, the hatred towards her gigantic despot, 
ensured it a hearty reception, even with many who had more 
faith in its utility than in its truth. Faber, as we have al- 
ready intimated, devised no new scheme for the Apocalypse 
at large; he meant only to continue that of bishop Newton 
about fifty years onwards. But in doing this he was obliged, 
for the sake of consistency, to transpose the order of several 
important points in the earlier periods ; and nothing will more 
clearly show-the capricious nature of these fanciful hypotheses, 
than a comparison of the contradictory arrangements made out 
by these two authors, each of whom supports his own by coin- 
cidences equally striking. Thus, Newton discovers, with his 
usual ingenuity, that the tenth chapter begins at a period yet 
future ; Faber, just as ingeniously, that it began A. D. 606. 
According to the former, the death and resurrection of the two 
witnesses belong to the events of coming time ; according to 
the latter, all was fulfilled, A. D. 1547 and 1550, among the 
Protestants in Germany. . In reading Newton, we find that the 
war in heaven between Michael and the devil, was the persecu- 
tion of the gospel during the first three centuries, and that the 
expulsion of satan into the earth was the triumph of Christiani- 
ty under Constantine, A. D. 313. Turning to Faber, we learn 
that this is a gross miscalculation, and that the actual reference 
is to the struggles of the Protestants with the Catholics after 
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the Reformation, and to the secret diffusion of infidelity through 
Europe. Again: ‘the woman fled into the wilderness’ from 
the pursuit of the dragon; that is, says Newton, the true church 
sunk into obscurity in the dark ages;—nay, says Faber, it 
means that she found refuge in England, the bulwark of the 
Reformation, during the late troubles in France. The flood 
which the dragon vomited aftersthe woman, but which was im- 
mediately swallowed up by the earth, is shown by Newton to 
have been the flood of Northern barbarians who broke into 
the territories of the Church in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and were there converted and amalgamated with the Chris- 
tians; while Faber shows it to have been the flood of modern 
infidels, who were at length swallowed up when the earth, that 
is, all Europe, rose in arms against France. So unsubstantial 
is this scheme of interpretation, with all its specious appear- 
ances! ‘To repeat language already quoted, under every pos- 
sible construction the event can still be made to answer. 


We have traced this scheme from its rise to its full devel- 
opement. Its present popularity seemed to call for such an 
exposure. But we must again observe that, notwithstanding 
the number of its advocates, it has never been approved by 
the higher class of Biblical critics, even among Protestants ; 
and we now owe some notice of the hypothesis, on the other 
hand, which these have generally adopted, though with vari- 
ous and important modifications. Most of them have suppos- 
ed that nearly all the Apocalypse, and some, that the whole of 
it, was fulfilled long ago, in the first ages of the church. ‘The 
English giant of sacred literature, Lightfoot, whose fame is 
co-extensive with Christendom, maintained (about A. D, 
1650,) that the first resurrection, mentioned in the twentieth 
chapter, was the moral awakening from unbelief to faith, and 
that the descent of the New Jerusalem, described in chapters 
twenty-first and twenty-second, was the establishment of the 
gospel dispensation upon earth. Though we have not his 
works before us at this moment, we think there is no risk in 
saying that he applied no part of the book to modern events, 
Dr. Hammond (A. D. 1653,) explains it, so far as the end of 
the nineteenth chapter, of the fortunes of Christianity till the 
overthrow of heathenism in ancient Rome; the three remain-~ 
ing chapters he refers to the prosperous state of the church af- 
ter Constantine ; though he takes one short eccentric flight 
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meanwhile, and applies six verses at the close of the twenti- 
eth chapter, to the end of the world and to a general judg- 
ment. Wetstein, who ranks among the profoundest of the old 
German critics, framed a regular synopsis of the book, (A. D. 
1752,) and made all its prophecies to have been fulfilled pre- 
viously to the year 150.° Another German eritic, the cele- 
brated Eichhorn, who published a commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse in 1791, applied it, so far as the middle of the twentieth 
chapter, to the progress of Christianity until the overthrow of the 
Jewish religion, and the suppression of heathenism in the Ro- 
man empire; while his distinguished cotemporary, Rosen- 
miler, confined ‘nearly all this part of the book to a single 
train of events, the destruction of the Jews and of their wor- 
ship, together with the prevalence of the gospel. From the 
middle of the twentieth chapter, however, to the conclusion 
of the prophecy, both of these authors suppose that the end of 
the world and the scenes of eternity are the subjects repre- 
sented. Some later critics, again, who are now in high re- 
pute, refer the whole, without exception, to the present state 
of being. Hug, in his Introduction to the New Testament, 
(A. D. 1808,) takes this course. Having followed the general 
tenor of Eichhorn’s application till he enters on the twentieth 
chapter, he proceeds to maintain that the first and second resur- 
rections there mentioned, together with the} arraignment of the 
dead small and great before the throne of God, and the judgment 
passed upon them, ought to be understood figuratively, like 
the other visions; and that the New Jerusalem which came 
down from God ont of heaven, denoted Christianity with all 
its blessings descending victorious upon earth. It may sur- 
prise some of our readers to learn that the explanation here 
given from Hug, is referred to with approbation rather than 
censure, in a work lately prepared by one of the professors in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover." The same Professor 
adds, and we think justly, that the following rules which the 
German critic proposes for understanding the Apocalyptic vis- 
ions, deserve the attention of all interpreters: ‘It is hardly 
necessary to remark,’ says Hug, ‘ that all the strokes and fig- 


_ ° A translation of Wetstein’s synopsis of the Apocalypse may be found 
in Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on the New Testament, vol. ii. Pref. to the 
Rey. of St. John, pp. 984, 985. On the next page, the Dr. gives Rosen- 
muller’s synopsis, and a very brief sketch of Eichhorn’s. 

‘© Robinson’s Calmet, Art. Apocalypse. 
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ures in this great work are by no means significant. Many are 
inserted only to give life and animation to the whole; or, they 
are introduced by way of ornament out of -the prophets and 
holy books ; and no one who is any judge of such matters, 
will deny that the filling up of the whole isin an extraordinary 
degree rich, and, for occidental readers, in the highest degree 
splendid. The description of the chastisements by hail, pesti- 
lence, floods which are changed into blood, by insects and ver- 
min, are imitations of the plagues of Egypt, and do not here 
either require or admit any particular historical explanation or 
application. The eclipses of the sun and moon, the falling 
stars, are usual figures employed by the prophets in order to 
represent the overthrow of states and empires, or the fall of 
renowned persons, by means of great and terrible physical 
phenomena. And in general, the sublimest and most appro- 
priate and striking figures and passages of the prophets are in- 
terwoven by the author in his work ; and they thus impart to 
the whole an oriental splendor, which leaves all Arabian wri- 
ters far behind. The numbers also are seldom to be taken 
arithmetically, unless there exist special ground for it. Seven 
seals, seven angels, seven trumpets, seven vials, seven thun- 
ders,—who does not here see that this is the holy prophetic 
number, and is employed only as ornament and costume? So 
also the round numbers, and times, and half times,—they ad- 
mit neither of a chronological nor numerical reckoning; but 
are generally put for indefinite times and numbers. ‘There 
are in the whole [book,] only two historical events, which, 
consequently, admit of a historical interpretation. Aside from 
the general prevalence of Christianity, with which the vision 
closes, the destruction of Jerusalem is a known fact; and by 
the side of this stands also the downfal of Rome. Here we 
are necessarily referred to the historical interpretation,.so far 
as it can be applied without violence, and so far as history 
voluntarily affords her aid. But every thing minute and frivo- 
lous and everything far-fetched or forced, must be cautiously 
avoided.’ Thus far Hug. And if we mistake not, the cur- 
rent of opinion with Biblical students in general is now bear- 
ing towards the view he has taken of the Apocalypse. Cer- 
tain it is, that with them, the fanciful scheme of Newton and 
Faber is growing obsolete, and a persuasion gaining strength 
that the fulfilment of the prophecy is to be sought in the ear- 
ly times of Christianity. In England, it is true, national an- 
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tipathy7and the inveterate prejudices, political as well as reli- 
gious, of the Catholic question, will perhaps retard the change ; 
and we may suspect that her divines will be the last to give 
up the complacent idea that the church of Rome and the 
French revolution and empire had been for ages pointed out, 
by the visible finger of God, to the abhorrence and hatredof 
the faithful. 


Having thus surveyed the most remarkable methods which 
Protestants have used, of interpreting the Revelation, it is now 
time to come to the book itself. But what we have to offer 
on this head, will be given in another article, under a title 
more appropriate. H. B. 2d. 


Arr. XIX. 
The Revelation of St. John the divine. 


Tue present article will be devoted to three topics, the 
authenticity, the date, and the meaning, of this book. On the 
last named subject, however, we must content ourselves with 
some general hints and miscellaneous remarks, without ven- 
turing on the difficult enterprise which has proved fatal even 
to many skilful interpreters, an attempt to give a thorough ex- 
planation. 


I. It is well known that this is one of the few books, in the 
New Testament, whose authenticity has been much doubted. 
Its obscurity, which has hitherto baffled all endeavors at an 
easy, natural and perfectly satisfactory solution, together with 
its wild romantic style, so different from the simplicity of St. 
John’s other writings, has no doubt contributed to render it 
suspected ; but in addition to all this, there has been alleged 
a want of historical evidence in its favor, which with many, as 
with us, has probably confirmed the doubts that other consid- 
erations had suggested. On this point, however, we now 
think there is some misapprehension. If we take all the cir- 
cumstances of the case together, as they stand on the face of 
ancient records, the genuineness of the book appears well 
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enough attested. It seems to have been received by the ear- 
ly Christian church, without the least hesitation, as the work 
of St. John; till at length, in the third century, the absurd use 
that was made of it by certain sects, led one or two of the 
fathers to deny its apostolic origin, for the purpose of over- 
throwing a particular doctrine which had been supported by 
its authority. That this motive was the only occasion of the 
denial, is so manifest, that their rejection of it ought to have 
had no weight against the uniform testimony of earlier writers ; 
though it actually affected to a considerable degree the repu- 
tation of the book in succeeding ages. The truth of this rep- 
resentation will be seen from the following historical detail, 
which, it is believed, contains all the facts in the case, on 
which we can rely with confidence. 

From the language of Justin Martyr, about A. D. 160, it 
appears that the Revelation was then received as St. John’s. 
He says, ‘ A man from among us, by the name of John, one 
of the apostles of Christ, has prophesied, in the Revelation 
made to him, that the believers in Christ shall live a thousand 
years in Jerusalem; and after that, shall be the general or 
eternal resurrection and universal judgment.’ Melito, bishop 
of Sardis, ene of the seven churches addressed in the Revela- 
tion, flourished about A. D. 174. All his works are now 
lost; but the historian Eusebius informs us, that among those 
extant in his time, there was one entitled, ‘ Of the Revelation 
of St. John:’ a fact which sufficiently discovers the estima- 
tion in which the book was then held. In the Epistle of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienna, written about A. D. 177, it 

is plainly referred to as authentic Scripture : ‘ both the magis- 
trates,’ say they, ‘and the people were vexed at the very 
heart, that the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he thatis holy, let him 
be holy still’ a passage quoted from the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the Revelation. Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (about 
A. D. 181,) is said by Eusebius to have adduced proofs from this 
book, in a work, now lost, which he wrote against certain 
heretics. Irenzus, bishop of Lyons, (about A. D. 185,) oft- 
en mentions the Revelation, and attributes it implicitly to 
John the apostle of the Lord. Clemens Alexandrinus, (about 
A. D. 195,) quotes it several times ; and once in the follow- 
ing language : ‘they shall sit on twenty-four thrones, judging 
the people, as John says in the Revelation.’ ‘Tertullian, 
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(about A. D. 200,) refers to it frequently as the work of the 
same John who wrote the Epistle universally ascribed to the 
apostle. In one place he says, ‘ Again, the apostle John de- 
scribes, in the Apocalypse, a sharp two-edged sword coming 
out of the mouth of God.’ In another passage, while oppos- 
ing Marcion, a Gnostic heretic, who disowned several books 
of the New Testament and altered the rest, he observes, ‘ We 
have churches which are the disciples of John. For though 
Marcion rejects the Revelation, yet the succession of bishops, 
traced back to the beginning, will assure us that John is the 
author.’ 

Thus far we find no indication that the genuineness of the 
book had ever been doubted in the regular churches ; though, 
among the capricious and whimsical heretics of the Gnostic 
class, it had sometimes shared the fate of the rest of the New 
Testament. We now approach the period, however, when it 
appears to have been, for the first time, called in question by 
any of the orthodox Christians; and it may be well to take 
particular notice of the occasion. A gross idea had long pre- 
vailed, on the authority of the twentieth chapter of the Revela- 
tion, that the saints, after being raised from the dead, were to 
reign with Christ a thousand years upon earth, enjoying all 
the sensual gratifications which nature could afford. ‘The fanat- 
ical sect of Montanists had lately carried this notion to the ut- 
most extravagance, and dwelt upon it as one of their favorite 
tenets. About A. D. 212, Caius, a Roman presbyter, attack- 
ed them; and for the purpose, it would seem, of depriving 
them of their principal evidence, attributed the Revelation to 
Cerinthus, a famous Gnostic, contemporary with St. John. 
*Cerinthus,’ said he, ‘in some Revelations which he wrote in 
the name of a great apostle, imposes on us monstrous things 
which he pretends were shown him by angels, saying that after 
the resurrection there shall be a terrestrial kingdom of Christ, 
and that men shall live again in Jerusalem, where they will 
enjoy sensual delights and pleasures, and spend a thousand 
years in nuptial entertainments.’ Such was the ground that 
Caius took with regard to the author of the Apocalypse. 

His unsupported assertion, however, carries its own refuta- 
tion on its very face. Who can suppose thata book written 
by the hated Cerinthus, whose name was never uttered by the 
orthodox Christians but with abhorrence, would, nevertheless, 
be received by then: and venerated as we have already seen 
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that the Revelation actually was, in the early church? If it 
be said that that they never suspected its real origin ; whence 
then, we would ask, did Caius obtain his knowledge, after 
more than a century of profound silence? Indeed, his testi- 
mony seems to have weighed nothing with his cotemporaries, 
nor with the immediately succeeding fathers, since they con- 
tinued to quote the book as indisputably St. John’s. Hip- 
polytus (about A. D. 220,) refers to it in the following signifi- 
cant connexion, ‘the Gospel and Apocalypse according to 
John.’ The celebrated Origen, though a zealous opposer of 
the Millennarians, (A. D. 230—250,) received it without an 
intimation of doubt, and expressly ascribed it to ‘John the son 
of Zebedee,’ that is, the apostle. Cyprian (about A. D. 255,) 
reckoned it among the books of sacred Scripture, without how- 
ever designating the author’s name. With these notices be- 
fore us, we cannot mistake the reputation it still continued to 
maintain in the church, notwithstanding the impeachment, to 
all appearance utterly unfounded, which Caius had brought 
against it. 

But soon after the death of Origen, it was again brought in- 
to question, by a new endeavor to advance the doctrine of the 
Millennium on its authority. Nepos, a bishop in Egypt, pub- 
lished a very successful work in favor of that tenet, and adduc- 
ed his proofs from the Apocalypse. ‘The learned Dionysius 
of Alexandria (about A. D. 260,) answered him, and took 
occasion to make some remarks concerning this book. Cer- 
tain Christians, he observes, rejected it as the work of the her- 

etic Cerinthus, who acknowledged no happiness except in 
carnal pleasures ;! but for himself, he durst not renounce it, 
since it was generally held in veneration. Its meaning, how- 
ever, appeared to him undiscoverable, though he was persuad- 
ed itiought not to be interpreted in the gross literal sense. 
Nor could he believe that it was written by John the apostle, 
on account of the dissimilarity of its genius, thoughts and style, 
from those of the Evangelist; but he was inclined to suppose 
its author to have been another John, a presbyter, who, accord- 
ing to Papias, lived in Asia cotemporary with the Evangelist, 
and whom he was willing to acknowledge an inspired man. 
Such was the conjecture of Dionysius. For some time, how- 
ever, it seems to have made little impression; but the renown 


1 Here Dionysius evidently alludes to Caius’ rejection of the Apocalypse. 
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of his learning and talents, and his character as one of the 
principal bishops in Christendom, drew attention at length to 
his opinion, and gave it an influence which in the next centu- 
ry impaired the credit of the Apocalypse to a very sensible 
degree. Eusebius (about A. D. 330,) hesitated whether to 
ascribe it to John the apostle, or to John the presbyter. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (about A. D. 350,) seems not to have re- 
ceived it; and the Council of Laodicea (about A. D. 363,) 
did not insert it in the catalogue of canonical books of Scrip- 
ture. We need not trace its fortune further, but merely ob- 
serve in general, that while it was rejected by some and doubt- 
ed by others, especially among the Greeks, it was still received 
by far the larger part of the church. And from the tenor of 
the foregoing narrative, it will be seen at once that the hesitation 
which in a few instances arose with regard to its authenticity, 
originated in polemical motives, and ought not therefore to im- 
pair in the least the historical evidence afforded by its general 
reception among the Christians, previously to the year 200. 


A more plausible objection, however, to its genuineness, may 
be urged from the apparent incongruity of its character with 
that of St. John’s other writings. His Gospel and Epistles are 
distinguished throughout by a childlike simplicity, whereas the 
Apocalypse is full of the most dazzling figures and gorgeous, not 
to say monstrous, imagery; and can we suppose that the same 

enius was the author of productions so strikingly dissimilar? 

he solution of this query depends not so much on a logical 
- course of deduction, as on a correct judgment of human 
character and of the various developments it naturally under- 
goes in different circumstances. We need not remind careful 
observers that qualities seemingly the most opposite are fre- 
quently found in one person; and we would appeal to them 
whether that affectionate, pathetic, artless yet contemplative 
spirit which in extreme old age pervaded St. John’s Gospel 
and Epistles, does not belong to the very tempérament which, 
under some transporting excitement, especially in earlier life, 
might tise to the romantic, visionary strain of the Apocalypse. 
As to the peculiar turn of expression and the ‘form of sen- 
tences, they are manifestly the same in the latter as in the for- 
mer, and numerous coincidences in the use of set phrases, have 
been pointed out, all indicating a common origin. 
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"II. Admitting then that St. John was probably the author 
of the Apocalypse, when was it written? Were we to judge 
solely from the allusions of the book itself, we should answer 
at once, before the destruction of Jerusalem ; but if from the 
balance of mere historical testimony, such as it is, we should 
place its date after that event, and about the year 96. This 
testimony, however, is not of the most unquestionable charac- 
ter. Eusebius, in the fourth century, is the first to mention 
the time of St. John’s banishment to Patmos, where he saw 
the Revelation; and he refers it, on what authority we know 
not, to the reign of Domitian, and adds, that he was liberated 
on the accession of the emperor Nerva, which took place A. 
D. 96. There is indeed an ambiguous passage in an earlier 
and more competent witness, Ireneus, which has been gener- 
ally understood to authenticate this statement, and to assert 
that the Revelation was seen ‘ at the end of Domitian’s reign 5’ 
but Wetstein' and Rosenmiller contend that the language re- 
lates to the time when St. John himself lived, and not to the 
period of his vision. ‘These are all the historical notices con- 
cerning the date of the book which are of any importance ; for 
the statements of Jerome are probably founded on those of 
Eusebius ; and as to the contrary representations sometimes 
quoted from Epiphanius, who refers it back to about the year 
50, nobody acquainted with the romancing habit of this writer, 
ought to attach the least weight to them. 

Let us now turn to the chronological marks which may be 
traced in the Apocalypse itself. Here we cannot do better 
than to avail ourselves of the labors of an author who has faith- 
fully illustrated this part of the subject: ‘It appears to me,’ 
says he, ‘ that this book contains several express and direct 
references to the city of Jerusalem and the temple ; the pro- 
priety of which I am unable to discover, on the supposition 
that this city was not then in existence. In chap. xi. 1, 2, we 
find the following language : ‘‘ And there was given me areed 
like unto a rod; and the angel stood, saying, Rise, and meas- 
ure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein. But the court which is without the temple, leave out, 
and measure it not, for it is given unto the Gentiles ; and the 
holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months.” 
The above passage contains evident allusions both to the city 
and temple ; and also, a prediction of the approaching desola- 
tion of the city. ‘The court which was “ without the temple,” 
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was, unquestionably, what was called the court of the Gentiles, 
and was peculiar to the temple at Jerusalem ; consequently, 
the allusion to the temple is direct and obvious. No argu- 
ment can be necessary to show that by the phrase “ holy city,” 
Jerusalem was intended; but, if any doubts can remain, they 
must be removed by the words of our Saviour, Luke xxi. 24: 
‘© And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” What other inference, 
then, can we draw from the language of the Revelator, but 
that at the time he wrote, Jerusalem and its temple were in 
existence, and that the city was not yet “trodden down of 
the Gentiles” ? At verse 8 of this chapter, it is said, “ And 
their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord 
was crucified.” Here, it may be observed, are two circum- 
stances mentioned, which were literally applicable to Jerusa- 
lem, but to no other city. 1. It was declared that their dead 
bodies should lie in the streets of this city. That this predic- 
tion was literally fulfilled, in relation to Jerusalem and its 
wretched inhabitants, has been already shown. 2. It is ex- 
pressly declared that the city, whose inhabitants should thus 
suffer, was “‘ where also our Lord was crucified.” In chap. 
xiv. 15, there is another evident allusion to the temple at Je- 
rusalem, in contradistinction from the “temple which is in 
heaven,” mentioned ver. 17. The whole of chap. xviii. ap- 
parently refers to Jerusalem with far more propriety than to 
any other city or kingdom. My limits will permit me to no- 
tice but a very small part: Verses 4, 5, “ And I heard anoth- 
er voice from heaven, saying, Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues. For her sins have reached unto heaven, and 
God hath remembered her iniquities.” This admonition cor- 
responds with the warnings of our Saviour to his disciples, and 
his instructions to enable them to escape from impending dan- 
ger. Ver. 8. ‘Therefore shall her plagues come in one day ; 
death, and mourning, and famine; and she shall be utterly 
burned with fire, for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” 
The remarks of Dr. A. Clarke on this verse are so appropri- 
ate, that I need make no apology for inserting them in this 
place :—‘ Therefore shall her plagues come.] Death, by the 
sword of her adversaries ; mourning, on account of the slaugh- 
ter ; and famine, the fruits of the field being destroyed by the 
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hostile bands. Utterly burned with fire. Of what city is this 
spoken? Rome pagan has never been thus treated ; Alaric 
and Totila burnt only some parts with fire. Rome papal has 
not been thus treated ; but this is true of Jerusalem, and yet 
Jerusalem is not generally thought to be intended.”—Again, 
ver. 24: “ And in her was found the blood of prophets, and 
of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.” To what 
city will this language so properly apply as to Jerusalem? It 
forcibly brings to mind the words of Christ, addressed to its 
devoted inhabitants: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee,” 
&c. Alluding also to the murder of prophets in this city, he 
says, ‘for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusa- 
lem.” Well might the Saviour declare unto them, that upon 
them should “come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth.” I might multiply quotations, evidently alluding to this 
city and the temple, but the above are deemed sufficient. And 
I would now ask, in view of this language, have we not suffi- 
cient znternal evidence, in the book itself, to satisfy us that it 
was written while Jerusalem and her temple were yet stand- 
ing?’? Jn addition to the foregoing, it is said that the origin- 
al, though exhibiting the same general peculiarities of diction 
with St. John’s Gospels and Epistles, betrays a less familiar 
use of the Greek language, and abounds much more in anoma- 
lies and Hebraisms: a circumstance that seems to indicaie an 
earlier period of the author’s life, when he had but just begun 
10 write in a foreign tongue. And we need not say that the 
luxuriance of imagination displayed in the Apocalypse, com- 
ports much better with his age at the earlier date, than at the 
year 96, when he was almost a hundred years old. 

Such are our principal reasons for believing that the book 
was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘That this 
opinion may not be thought singular, we observe that although 
it has not the majority, perhaps, of critics in its favor, it is 
maintained by Hentenius, Harduin, Grotius, Lightfoot, Ham- 
mond, Sir I. Newton, Bishop Newton, and Wetstein; and 
that Rosenmiiller and Dr. A. Clarke seem inclined to it. 


III. With regard to the meaning of the book, or the sub- 
ject of the prophecy, the author himself has taken the utmost 
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care to fix certain definite limits, which however have been 
totally disregarded by most interpreters. He has confined 
its fulfilment to his own age, and represented that his cotem- 
poraries were the people concerned. What could be more 
explicit to this point, than the formal introduction with which 
he begins? ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God 
gave unto him to shew unto his servants things which must 
shortly come to pass ; and he sent and signified it by his angel 
unto his servant John, who bare record of the word of God, 
and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he 
saw. Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy, and keep those things that are written therein ; 
for the time ts at hand.” Here, with manifest solicitude, he warns 
his readers, at the outset, that the events to be predicted 
were not of remote but of immediate occurrence. And lest 
it should be supposed that this advertisement might perhaps 
refer only to the things contained in the letters which follow to 
the seven churches of Asia, he takes occasion, at the end 
of the whole book, to repeat the same important admonition, 
and to assert expressly that it relates to ‘the sayings of the 
prophecy’ at large : ‘ And he said unto me, These sayings are 
faithful and true. And the Lord God of the holy prophets 
sent his angel to shew unto his servants the things which must 
shortly be done. Behold, I come quickly; blessed is he that 
keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this book... .. And 
he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book, for the time 1s at hand. He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still, And behold, I come quickly ; and 
my reward is with me, to give every man as his work shall be 
..... He which testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come 
quickly ; Amen. Even so, come Lord Jesus. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.’* Such is the 
earnest protestation with which this book begins and closes ; 
and ought it not to be observed in our application of the 


3 Rey. i. 1—8. 4 Rey. xxii. 6—21. Eichhorn, (Comment. in Apo- 
cal. i. 1,) aware of the obstacle which these narrow limits of time would 
present to his more extended interpretation, suggests that in all the in- 
stances here quoted, St. John declared the things near at hand, in order to 
signify not that they were soon to take place, but that they were sure! an 
interpretation which, besides doing violence to the language, would make 
nonsense of the passage ; ‘ Seal not the sayings of this book, for they will 
surely come to pass!’ ‘Surely, 1 come surely, Amen!’ 
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prophecy? ‘To us it is astonishing that interpreters, with these 
explicit limitations before their eyes, have proceeded, without 
the least ceremony, without even a respectful token of cogni- 
zance, to carry the predictions, century after cenury, down 
the history of the world, and, when they had arranged them 
‘over all past time, to refer the remnant to ages yet future. 

-It has been already shown, under our second head, that 
Jerusalem and the temple are repeatedly introduced in the 
tenor of the prophecy. Now, let one read the book with this 
circumstance in mind, and we think he will perceive that its 
representations comport well with the scenes of that unparal- 
feled tribulation which came upon the Jews shortly afterwards ; 
and that they seem to point out plainly enough the alternate 
sufferings and relief of the faithful, the malice, the vexations, 
the torments of their enemies, the overthrow of Judaism, and 
the full establishment of the gospel dispensation upon earth. 
It will be found, too, that the figures and imagery. often resem- 
ble those which Christ had used in foretelling the same events. 
Thus, in the sixth chapter, the vision opens with a train of war, 
famine and pestilence among those who had slain the martyrs ; 
and closes with a terrible scene of ruin, in which they called 
upon ‘the mountains and rocks, Fall on‘us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb:’ the very representation, and in part the very 
language, our Saviour had applied to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile, to complete the coincidence, the servants 
of God are introduced in the next chapter, gathered from all 
the tribes of Israel and from the Gentile nations, and sealed 
with the seal of God, that they might not be involved in the 
common ruin. Again: a continned series of calamities, tu- 
mults, wars and devastations, such as fitly denotes the events 
preceding the siege of the holy city, occupies the eighth and 
ninth chapters. ‘The twelfth manifestly represents the state of 
the infant church of Christ amidst the persecuting Jews, and 
its preservation from the overwhelming flood that was ready - 
to swallow it up. An account follows, in the thirteenth chap- 
ter, of false prophets, who, as our Saviour had foretold, should 
show great signs and wonders, insomuch that if it were possi- 
ble, they should deceive the very elect ; and in the fourteenth, 
we are carried onwards to the fall of Jerusalem, after the ser- 
vants of God who had been sealed, were secured from the 
overthrow. The same series of events seems to be again de- 
scribed in the following chapters, of which the eighteenth gives 
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a much more particular view of the destruction of that city in 
which ‘ was found the blood of prophets and saints, and of all 
that were slain uponearth.’ ‘ Rejoice over her, thou heaven,’ 
exclaims the angel, ‘ and ye holy apostles and prophets; for 
God hath avenged you on her.’ 

If these hints are correct, the Apocalypse is not a single 
train of predictions, following each other in chronological order 
from beginning to end ; but consists of various representations 
of the same general subject under different points of view, like 
our Saviour’s prophecy in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Such is the method of interpretation we would propose, as 
agreeing with the apparent allusions of the book, and with St. 
John’s declaration that ‘ the things’ spoken of, should ‘ shortly 
come to pass.’ In this scheme, the only serious difliculty, we 
apprehend, will arise from the persuasion that, in the twentieth 
chapter, the prophecy runs onward to the time of the general 
resurrection ; and in the two following, to the eternal state af- 
_ ter that event. But a careful examination, we think, will dis- 
cover that the resurrection there mentioned, cannot be under- 
stood literally, on account of the very circumstances connected 
with it. After the martyrs had been raised to life, and had 
reigned with Christ a thousand years on earth, while the rest 
of the dead lived not, it is said that Satan went ‘ out to deceive 
the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog 
and Magog, to gather them together to battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the sea, And they went up on the 
breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints 
about, and the beloved city.’ Was that literally a resurrection 
from the dead, which was succeeded by this gathering of the 
nations of the earth to battle ? or is this emblematical, like the 
rest of the book? And the next chapters, the twenty-first and 
twenty-second, manifestly refer, not to the scenes of a change- 
less eternity, but to the gospel dispensation, under the figure of 
a ‘holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven,’ into which ‘the kings of the earth do bring their 
glory and honor.’ Its gates are said never to be shut, that 
they might ‘bring the glory and honor of the nations into it ;’ 
and the tree of life, which grew in the midst of its street, bore 
leaves which ‘ were for the healing of the nations.’? All these 
circumstances and peculiarities belong to the Cliistian relig- 
ion, here upon earth, and to its attractive and purifying influ- 
ence, Be Bs, 
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Arr. XX. 
Principles of Interpreting the Language of the Scriptures. 


A Statement of Reasons for not believing the doctrines of Trinitarians, 
concerning the Nature of God, and the Person of Jesus Christ. By An- 
drews Norton. Cambridge and Boston. 1833. 


Tus volume, just published by the late Professor of Sacred 
Literature in Harvard University, has evidently been prepared, 
as such a work ought to be, with care and labor. As might 
be anticipated, it is the result of much reading and reflection, 
and affords proof of honorable attainments in literature, both 
sacred and profane. We do not indeed: think it distinguished 
so much by originality, as by patient application of thought. 
That, however, may have been neither attempted, nor compat- 
ible with the general design of the work. But many facts 
and arguments, that may be found briefly stated elsewhere, are 
here discussed at full length, and illustrated with a copiousness 
of examples which the importance of the subject demanded. 
On some points it is clearer and more satisfactory than any- 
thing we have seen. ‘Though controversial throughout, and 
marked with no deference towards the sentiments opposed, nor 
even with the least respect for them, it is written in cool tem- 
per and inthe language of moderation : a circumstance wor- 
thy of remark, at a time when religious controversies are too 
generally characterized by intemperate rudeness, and out-break- 
- ings of violent passion. 

Still, we must be permitted to suggest a doubt whether, on 
the whole, it merits the praise of real moderation and good 
feeling. If we do not judge uncharitably, the author some- 
times affects an air of disdain towards his opponents, which is 
neither becoming, nor consistent with the pains he has taken to 
confute their doctrines. Were they, indeed, proper objects of 
contempt, it should not be forgotten that their industrious an- 
tagonist might himself be implicated in the charge of misspend- 
ing his time by laboring to overthrow a cause which was be- 
neath his notice. As regards the promotion of the Christian 
spirit among our hostile sects, we scarcely need say that noth- 
ing is so deeply provoking, as a studied parade of scorn in a 
disputant, an assumption of superiority to the business in which 
he condescends to engage, an affectation of humbling himself 

28 ; 
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to meddle with the paltry notions he attacks.. And when Mr. 
Norton sighs over the unworthy task which has fallen to his lot, 
and professes that ‘ no scholar or intellectual man ’ can at this 
late day engage willingly in disproving a doctrine so utterly ob- 
solete with the great body of enlightened individuals in all 
countries, as that of the Trinity, he gives his opponents more 
cause of offence than would be felt from the coarsest expres- 
sions of direct abuse. There is something very ungracious, to 
say the least, in the manner with which he observes that Trin- 
itarianism ‘ presents human nature under the most humiliating 
aspect. The absurdities that have been maintained are so gross, 
the zeal in maintaining them has been so ferocious, there is such 
an absence of any redeeming quality in the spectacle present- 
ed, that it spreads a temporary gloom over our whole view of 
the character and destiny of man. We seem ourselves to sink 
in the scale of being, and it demands an effort to recollect the 
glorious powers with which God has endued our race.’ ‘Trin- 
itarianism may indeed be thoroughly absurd, and it may have 
been often supported by the most reprehensible means ; but 
in stating these facts, there was no need to make a show of 
intolerable disgust, a sickening of his refined nature, at the 
very thought of the subject. Such an indignity will hardly be 
atoned for, by the author’s subsequent professions of tender 
esteem for certain friends who hold the disreputable tenet, 
nor by his inclination to wish that they might leave his book 
unread, should it chance to fall in their way. We ought to 
observe, however, that the disdainful airs are confined for the 
most part to the Preface, and are not obtruded upon our no- 
tice in the body of the work. See Preface, pp. iii. iv. xxx. 
XXX. Xxxill. &c. 


The object which the author proposes, is, ‘to give a view 
of the doctrines of Trinitarians, respecting the nature of God, 
and the person of Jesus Christ; to state the reasons for not 
believing those doctrines ; and to show in what manner the 
passages of Scripture, urged in their support, ought to be re- 
garded.’ ‘This design, which embraces a variety of interest 
ing topics, he has illustrated with many important facts and ar- 
guments, some of which lie out of the common course of read- 
ing. On the whole, we think he has effectually accomplished 
what he undertook, though some of his explanations of texts 


seem to us very questionable, and some of his views altogeth- 
er objectionable. 
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In the course of executing his main purpose, however, he 
has occasion to enter into several discussions of relative sub- 
jects, which are sufficiently complete in themselves to be read 
with advantage in a separate form. Of these, one of the most 
valuable in our estimation, is that in which he points out some 
of the fundamental principles of interpreting the language of 
Scripture. We shall lay before our readers his remarks un- 
der this head, since they offer important views of the subject, 
and ooh a material defect in the schemes commonly re- 
ceived. 


The great fault of most interpreters is, that they do not al- 
low sufficient scope to the natural suggestions of common 
sense, which, it should never be forgotten, a reader is always 
supposed to exercise. They would seem to proceed on the 
principle that the Bible was written for such as had no under- 
standing whatsoever of things, except what it first gave them ; 
and that, of course, we are not to restrain its language by any 
previous knowledge which we possess, of the nature of the 
subjects introduced. It is attempted to bind us down to the 
conclusions of mere philological criticism, how incredible so- 
ever may be the result ; and we are required to trust that infi- 
nite wisdom knows some method of reconciling what appears 
to us so mysterious and irrational. Now, such interpreters 
overlook the very ground-work of their art, the intrinsic ambi- 
guity of language ; and they exclude the most important con- 
sideration, that every writer and every speaker, whether sa- 
- ered or profane, addresses mankind as rational creatures, crea- 
tures who reason about things, as well as understand the use 
of words, and that he expects them to modify his language by 
the facts which they already know, and by the dictates of 
common sense. On these points, however, we will introduce 
Mr. Norton’s remarks : 


‘The art of interpretation derives its origin from the intrinsic 
ambiguity of language. What I mean to express by this term, 
is the fact, that a very large portion of sentences, considered in 
themselves, that is, if regard be had merely to the words of which 
they are composed, are capable of expressing not one meaning 
only, but two or more different meanings; or, (to state this fact 
in other terms) that in very many cases the same sentence, like 
the same single word, may be used to express various and often 
very different senses. Now, in a great part of what we find 
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written concerning the interpretation of language, and in a large 
portion of the specimens of criticism which we meet with, 
especially upon the Scriptures, this fundamental truth, this fact 
which lies at the very bottom of the art of interpretation, has 
either been overlooked, or not regarded in its relations and con- 
sequences. It may be illustrated by a single example. St. 
John thus addresses the Christians to whom he was writing, in 
his first Epistle, ii. 20. 

‘« Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and know all 
things.” 

‘If we consider these words in themselves merely, we shall 
perceive how uncertain is their signification, and how many 
different meanings, they may be used to express.’ pp. 90, 91. 


- Having shown that the first clause, ‘ Ye have an anointing 
from the Holy One,’ is in itself indefinite, and may be under- 
stood in several different senses, he adds : 


‘TI forbear to mention other meanings, which the word anoint- 
ing might be used to express. ‘These are sufficient for our 
purpose. 

‘The term Holy One, in sucha relation as it holds to the 
other words in the present sentence, may denote either God, or 
Christ, or some other being. , 

‘Ye know all things, literally expresses the meaning, Ye have 
the attribute of omniscience. Beside this meaning, it may signi- 
fy, Ye are fully acquainted with all the objects of human know- 
ledge; or, Ye know every truth connected with Christianity ; 
or, Ye have all the knowledge necessary to form your faith, and 
direct your conduct; or the proposition may require some other 
limitation ; for all things is one of those terms, the meaning of 
which is continually to be restrained and modified by a regard 
to the subject present to the mind of the writer. 

‘This statement may afford some imperfect notion of the 
various senses which the words before us may be used to ex- 
press; and of the uncertainty that must exist about their mean- 
ing, when they are regarded without reference to those consider- 
ations by which it ought to be determined. I say, imperfect, 
because we have really kept one very important consideration 
in mind, that they were written by an Apostle to a Christian 
community. Putting this out of view, it would not be easy to fix 
the limit of their possible meanings. It must be remembered 
that this passage has been adduced merely by way of illustration; 
and that, if it were necessary, an indefinite number of similar 
examples might be quoted. 
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‘I will mention, and I can barely mention, some of the prin- 
cipal causes of the intrinsic ambiguity of language. 1. Almost 
every word is used in a variety of senses; and some words in a 
great variety. Now, as we assign one or another of these senses 
to different words in a sentence, we change the meaning of the 
whole sentence. If they are important words, and the different 
senses which we assign vary much from each other, we change 
its meaning essentially. 2. But beside their common significa- 
tions, words may be used in an undefined number of figurative 
senses. A large proportion of sentences may, therefore, be un- 
derstood either figuratively or literally. Considered in them- 
selves, they present no intrinsic character that may enable us to 
determine whether they are literal or figurative. They may 
often be understood in more than one literal, and in more than 
one figurative sense; and a choice is then to be made among 
all these different senses. 3. A very large proportion of senten- 
ces which are not what rhetoricians call figurative, are yet not to 
be understood strictly, not to the letter, but with some limitation, 
and often with a limitation which contracts exceedingly their 
literal meaning. ‘I do not,’ says Mr. Burke, addressing the 
friend to whom he is writing, in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, ‘I do not conceive you to be of that sophistical, 
captious spirit, or of that uncandid dullness, as to require, for 
every general observation or sentiment, an explicit detail of the 
correctives and exceptions, which reason will presume to be 
included in all the general propositions which come from a 
reasonable man.’ Sentences that are general or universal in 
their terms, are often to be regarded merely in relation to the 
subject treated of, or the persons addressed; and their meaning 
is often to be greatly limited by a regard to one or another of 
these considerations. 4. In eloquence, in poetry, in popular 
writing of every sort, and not least in the Scriptures, a great 
part of the language used is the language of emotion or feeling. 
The strict and literal meaning of this language is, of course, a 
meaning which the words may be used to express; but this is 
rarely the true meaning. The language of feeling is very d.ifer- 
ent from that of philosophical accuracy. The mind, when strong- 
ly excited, delights in general, unlimited propositions, in hyper- 
boles, in bold figures of every sort, in forcible presentations of 
thought addressed indirectly to the understanding through the 
medium of the imagination, and in the utterance of those tempo- 
rary false judgments which are the natural result, and conse- 
quently among the most natural expressions, of strong emotion. 
Different senses in which such language may be understood 
often present themselves; and it is sometimes not easy to deter- 
mine which to adopt.’ pp. 91—94. 
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Now, if these several causes of ambiguity pervade, as they 
evidently do, the common use of language, the reader of the 
Bible ought to keep them in mind, that he may not press too 
severely the verbal sense of particular expressions. Our au- 
thor, before he concludes, will furnish us with,some general 
directions for these cases, and for others yet to be mentioned ; 
but it may be well to observe here, that so far as regards the 
considerations already stated, it is of the highest importance to 
follow the current of thought which runs through the context, 
in order to determine the meaning of almost any given pas- 
sage. ‘Indeed,’ says a distinguished orthodox writer, ‘I 
doubt whether there is any one rule in the whole science of 
hermeneutics [interpretation] so important, and of so much 
practical and actual use, as the one in question. Great care, 
indeed, is necessary, to decide with certainty what sense the 
context requires that a word should have ; especially when the 
immediate subject is briefly stated. But this care is as easily 
practised as any other rule is, which hermeneutics prescribes 
in different cases. Violence must not be done to words, by 
forcibly subjecting them to the context, against etymology, 
analogy, the rules of grammar, and the nature of language. 
But in everything short of this, all good lexicographers and 
commentators adapt the meaning of words to the context, in 
cases too numerous to need any specification.’ A proper at- 
tention to this rule will serve to remedy much of the natural 
uncertainty of language ; and if, in addition, we carefully dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of composition, the peculiar char- 
acters of style which belong to prophecy, to poetry, to vehe- 
ment expression, to popular harangue, as well as to simple 
and studied instruction, we shall, in most cases, feel no per- 
plexity in determining the true meaning. Let us, however, 
return. 


‘ But further,’ continues Mr. Norton, ‘language is conventional ; 
and the use of it varies much in different ages and nations. No 
uniform standard has existed by which to measure the expres- 
sions of men’s conceptions and feelings. In one state of society, 
language assumes a bolder character, more unrestrained, and 
more remote from its proper sense; in another, the modes of 
speech are more cool and exact. The expressions of compli- 
ment and respect, for instance, in France or Italy, and the 
expressions of the Orientals generally, are not proportional to 
our own. A sentence translated verbally from one language 
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into another, will often convey a stronger or more unlimited mean- 
ing than was intended by him who uttered it.‘ John,” says our 
Saviour, ‘came neither eating nor drinking.”1 These words, as 
spoken by him, had nothing of the paradoxical character which 
would belong to them, if now uttered for the first time in our 
own language. They meant only that John, leading an ascetic 
life, refrained from taking food after the cummon fashion, at 
regular meals.—‘‘ Work out your salvation,” says St. Paul, ‘‘ with 
fear and trembling.”* The Apostle, who elsewhere exhorts 
Christians to “rejoice always,” did not here intend that their 
life should be one of anxious dread; and we may express his © 
purpose by saying, ‘with earnest solicitude.’ He tells the ° 
Corinthians that they had received Titus with “fear and trem- 
bling ;”*® by which words, in this place, he means what we might 
call ‘respect and deference.’ — Christ says, that he who would 
be his follower, must “‘ hate father and mother.”* The genius of 
our language hardly admits of so bold a figure, by which, how- 
ever, nothing more was signified, than that his followers must 
be prepared to sacrifice their dearest affections in his cause.— 
But even where there is no peculiar boldness or strength of 
expression in the original, we are liable to be deceived by a 
want of analogy to our modes of speech. Figures and turns of 
expression familiar in one language are strange in another; and 
an expression to which we are not accustomed strikes us with 
more force, and seems more significant, than one in common 
use, of which the meaning is in fact the same. We are very 
liable io mistake the purport of words which appear under an 
aspect unknown or unfrequent in our native tongue. ‘The dec- 
laration, ‘I and my Father are one,”® may seem to us, at first 
sight, almost too bold for a human being to use concerning God, 
merely because we are not accustomed to this expression in 
grave discourse. But in familiar conversation, no one would 
misunderstand me, if, while transacting some business as the 
agent of a friend, I should say, ‘I and my friend are one;’ 
meaning that I am fully impowered to act as his representative. 
The passage quoted is to be understood in a similar manner ; 
and the liability to mistake its meaning arises only from our not 
being familiar with its use on solemn occasions. — ‘‘ The Son of 
Man came to give his life a ransom for many.”*® We do not 
express the intended figure in this particular form, the noun 
‘ransom’ being commonly employed by us only to denote a 
price paid to him who has had power over the ransomed. The 
passage has, consequently, been misunderstood; but the verb 
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‘ransom’ has a wider significancy, corresponding to the sense of 
our Saviour ; and, by a very slight change in the mode of expres- 
sion, the occasion of mistake is removed: ‘The Son of Man 
came to give his life to ransom many ; ” that is, to deliver them 
from the evils of ignorance, error, and sin. —‘‘ Whatever,” said 
our Saviour to St. Peter, “‘thou shalt bind on earth will be bound 
in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on earth will be loosed 
in heaven.”? This passage and another corresponding to it, in 
which the same authority is extended to the Apostles generally,® 
have been perverted to the worst purposes. The figure in which 
our Saviour expressed his meaning is not found in modern lan- 
guages, but was familiar tothe Jews. ‘To bind,’ with them, 
signified ‘ to forbid; ’ and ‘to loose’ signified ‘to permit;’* and 
the meaning of Christ, was, ‘I appoint you to preach my 
religion ; by which, what is forbidden, is forbidden by God, and 
what is permitted, is permitted by God. As its minister you 
will speak in his name and with his authority, forbidding or 
permitting on earth what is forbidden or permitted in heaven.’ — 
It is further to be remarked, that in some cases where there is 
this want of correspondence between languages, the verbal 
rendering of a passage may be unintelligible and even offensive ; 
as in the address of St. Paul to the Corinthians, thus translated 
in the Common Version: “ Ye are not straitened in us, but ye 
are straitened in your own bowels.” ” The meaning of St. Paul, 
which a reader of those words might hardly conjecture, is this: 
‘You do not suffer from any deficiency in us, but you are defi- 
cient in your affections.’— Sometimes a verbal rendering gives a 
sense altogether false: ‘‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, that ye 
all speak the same thing.”" So St. Paul is represented as 
addressing the Corinthians in the Common Version. But ‘to 
speak the same thing’ was a phrase used in Greek in a sense 
unknown in English, to denote ‘agreeing together;’ and the 
exhortation, in fact, was, that they should ‘all agree together.’ — 
These examples, few as they are, may serve to illustrate the 
mistakes to which we are exposed from the want of analogy 
between languages; and to show that the true meaning of a 
passage may be very different from the sense which, without 
further inquiry, we should receive from a verbal rendering ‘of it 


7 Matth. xvi. 19. 8 Matth. xviii. 18. 

® See Wetstein’s note on Matth. xvi. 19. 

10 2 Cor. vi. 12—To one acquainted with the French language, the char- 
acter of the rendering in the Common Version may be illustrated by sup- 
posing a verbal translation of the following account of a tragic actress : 
, Elle sait émouvoir et toucher: jamais comédienne n’eut plus d’entrail- 
es. 


We Corie 10) 
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into English. A verbal rendering of an ancient author must be 
often false, ambiguous, or unintelligible, and when not exposed 
to graver charges, will commonly fail in preserving the full sig- 
nificancy, the spirit and character, of the original. 

‘Those which have been mentioned are some of the principal 
causes of the ambiguity of language; or, as we may say in other 
terms, they are some of the principal modes in which this ambi- 
guity manifests itself. But a full analysis of the subject, accom- 
panied by proper examples, would fill many pages. From what 
has been already said, the truth of the propositions maintained 
will, I think, appear, at least sufficiently for our present pur- 
pose. 

‘It is, then, to the intrinsic ambiguity of language, that the art 
of interpretation owes its origin. If words and sentences were 
capable of expressing but a single meaning, no art would be 
required in their interpretation. It would be, as a late writer,” 

—thoroughly ignorant of the subject, supposes, a work to be per- 
formed merely with the assistance of a lexicon and grammar. 
The object of the art of interpretation is to enable us to solve 
the difficulties presented by the intrinsic ambiguity of lan- 
guage.’ pp. 94-98. 


To what, then, shall we resort for assistance, after the lexi- 
con and grammar have exhausted their means? It is evident, 
from what has been observed, that they can lead us but a little 
way ; and what considerations must we then keep in view, to 
direct us through the uncertainty in which the subject is left? 
Mr. Norton answers, 


‘Some of these considerations are, the character of the writer, 
his habits of thinking and feeling, his common style of expres- 
sion, and that of his age or nation, his settled opinions and 
belief, the extent of his knowledge, the general state of things 
during the time in which he lived, the particular loca: and tem- 
porary circumstances present to his mind while writing, the 
character and condition of those for whom he wrote, the opin- 
ions of others to which he had reference, the connexion of the 
sentence, or the train of thought by which it is preceded and 
followed, and, finally, the manner in which he was understood 
by those for whom he wrote, — a consideration, the importance of 
which varies with circumstances. The considerations to be 
attended to by an interpreter are here reduced to their elements. 
I cannot dwell long enough upon the subject, to point out all 


12 Dr. Thomas Chalmers. See the conclusion of the article, Christianity, 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
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the different forms and combinations in which they may appear. 
But where the words which compose a sentence are such, that 
the sentence may be used to express more than one meaning, 
its true meaning is to be determined solely by a reference to 
extrinsic considerations, such as have been stated.’ pp. 99, 100. 


These considerations might be, indeed, more fully develop- 
ed, with advantage ; but their propriety is so manifest, that the 
bare statement is sufficient to commend them to our immedi- 
ate approval. In what follows, Mr. Norton has exemplified 
the importance of their use, in reading both the profane and 
the sacred writers : 


‘I will,’ says he, ‘ illustrate this account of the principles of in- 
terpretation by an example of their application. 

‘Of Milton, Dr. Johnson says, that 

‘** He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore learned.” 

* But he could not be always in other worlds, he must some- 
times return to earth, and talk of things visible and known.” 

‘ Addison tells us, that ‘“ he knew all the arts of affecting the 
mind.” 

‘Bently, in the preface to his edition of the Paradise Lost, 
speaks of him thus : 

‘He could expatiate at large through the compass of the 
whole universe, and through all heaven beyond it; could sur- 
vey all periods of time from before the creation to the consum- 
mation of all things.” 

_** Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can bound,” are 
the words of Pope. 

‘« He passed,” says Gray, “the flaming bounds of space and 
time, and saw the living throne of God.” 

‘In the age subsequent to his own, “ he continued,” says Aikin, 
“to stand alone, an insulated form of unrivalled greatness.” 

‘Why do we not understand all this language strictly and to 
the letter? Why, without a moment’s hesitation, do we put 
upon the expressions of all these different authors, a sense so 
very remote from that which their words are adapted to convey, 
when viewed independently of any extrinsic consideration by 
which they may be explained? The answer is, because we are 
satisfied (no matter how) that-all these writers believed Milton to 
be a man, and one not endued with supernatural powers. This 
consideration determines us at once to regard their language as 


figurative, or as requiring very great limitation of its verbal 
meaning. 
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‘Let us attend to another example of the application of those 
principles which have been laid down. Our Saviour says, “‘ He 
who lives through his faith in me shall never die” ;'° and simi- 
lar declarations, as every one must remember, were often re- 
peated by him. I recollect to have met with a passage in an 
infidel writer, in which it was maintained that these declarations 
were to be understood literally ; and that Christ meant to assure 
his disciples that they should not suffer the common lot of man. 
Why do we not understand them literally? Because we are 
satisfied that our Saviour’s character was such, that he would 
not predict a falsehood. An infidel, likewise, might easily 
satisfy himself, that his character was such, that he would not 
predict what the next day’s experience might prove to be a false- 
hood. 

‘I will give one more example: “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
He who will turn to the context of the passage, may see that 
this declaration is repeated and insisted upon by our Saviour, in 
a variety of phrases and in different relations. The Roman 
Catholics understand this passage, when viewed in connexion 
with the words used in instituting our Lord’s supper, as a deci- 
sive argument for the doctrine of transubstantiation. If ei- 
ther doctrine were capable of proof, I should certainly think 
that there was no passage in Scripture, which went so far to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity, as this does to prove the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. Why then do we not understand 
the words in the sense of the Roman Catholics? Why do we 
suppose a figure so bold, and to our ears so harsh, as we are 
compelled to suppose, if we do not understand them literally ? 
Solely because we have such notions of the character and doc- 
‘trines of our Saviour, that we are satisfied that he would not 
teach anything irrational or absurd ; and that the declaration in 
question would be very irrational, if understood literally without 
reference to the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and altogether 
absurd, if supposed to imply the truth of this doctrine. It is 
upon the same principle, that we interpret a very large propor- 
tion of all the figurative language which we meet with. We at 
once reject the literal meaning of the words, and understand 
them as figurative, because if we did not do this, they would 
convey some meaning which contradicts common sense; and it 
would be inconsistent with our notions of the writer, to suppose 
him to intend such a meaning. But this principle, which is 
adopted unconsciously in the interpretation of all other writings, 
has been grossly disregarded in the interpretation of Scripture. 


13 John xi. 26. 14 John vi. 53. 
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If one should interpret any other writings (except those in the 
exact sciences) in the same manner in which the Scriptures 
have been explained, he might find as many absurdities in the 
former, as there are pretended mysteries in the latter. 

‘Upon the principle just stated, we may reject the literal mean- 
ing of a passage, when we cannot pronounce with confidence, 
what is its true meaning. The words of our Saviour just quoted, 
are an example in point. One may be fully justified in rejecting 
their literal meaning, who is wholly unable to determine their 
true meaning. To do this is certainly no easy matter. Similar 
difficulties, that is, passages about the true meaning of which 
we can feel no confidence, though we may confidently reject 
some particular meaning which the words will bear, are to be 
found in all other ancient writings as well as the Scriptures. 

‘If the facts and principles respecting interpretation which 
have been stated are correct, any one who wil] examine what has 
been written concerning this subject, may perceive how little it 
has been understood by a large proportion of those who have 
undertaken to lay down rules of exposition, and how much it 
has been involved in obscurity and error. There are many 
writers, who appear neither to have had any distinct conception 
of the truth, that sentences are continually occurring, which 
may severally express very different senses, when we attend only 
to the words of which they are composed; nor of consequence, 
any just notions of the manner in which the actual meaning of 
such sentences is to be determined. Yet it is to such sentences 
that the art of interpretation is to be applied; and its purpose is, 
to teach us in what manner their ambiguity may be resolved.’— 
pp. 100-104. 


In another place, some additional examples are given, to il- 
lustrate the foregoing positions : 


‘But I will produce a few more passages from which it may 
appear to those not familiar with the subject, how absurd or 
false the literal meaning of language often is, and how instant- 
Jy and unconsciously it is rejected upon the principle I have 
stated. I give them without comment, for none is required. 
My purpose is merely to call attention to a fact respecting the 
use of language, which though frequently overlooked, must be 
acknowledged as soon as it is pointed out. 

‘Speaking of the conciliatory measures toward the American 
colonies, adopted by the Rockingham administration just be- 
fore its dissolution, Mr. Burke says: ‘The question of the re- 
peal [of the Stamp Act] was brought on by ministry in the com- 
mittee of this house, in the very instant when it was known, 
that more than one court negotiation was carrying on with the 
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heads of the opposition. Everything on every side was full of 
traps and mines. Earth below shook; heaven above men- 
aced.,”’ 

‘Speaking of the rapid increase of numbers, in these colonies, 
he says: ‘Such is the strength with which population shoots in 
that part of the world, that state the number as high as we will, 
whilst the dispute continues, the exaggeration ends. Whilst we 
are discussing any given magnitude, they are grown to it.” 

*“ A strong and habitually indulged imagination,” says Foster, 
‘* has incantations to dissolve the rigid laws of time and distance, 
and to place a man in something so like the presence of his 
object, that he seems half to possess it; and it is hard while 
occupying the verge of paradise, to be flung far back in order to 
find or make a path to it, with the slow and toilsome steps of 
reality.” > 

‘ Remarking upon the responsibility of writers of fictitious nar- 
ratives, in regard to the characters they delineate, the same au- 
thor has the following passage; ‘‘ They create a new person; 
and in sending him into society, they can choose whether his 
example shall tend to improve or pervert the minds that will be 
compelled to admire him.” 

‘I will quote a few more sentences, from Young. 


‘The deathbed of the just..... 
Is it his deathbed? No; it is his shrine: 
Behold him there just rising to a God.” 
wee Ve eae 


“ Shall we this moment gaze on God in man; 
The next lose man forever in the dust?” 
* * = * * 


“‘ A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun.” 


‘Speaking of the beauty of the material world as relative to 
our perceptions, and existing only so far as it is perceived by 
the eye of man: 


“« But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 

Earth were a rude, uncolored chaos still...... 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 

Which Nature’s admirable picture draws...... 

Like Milton’s Eve while gazing on the lake, 

Man makes the matchless image man admires. 

Say then, shall man, his thoughts all sent abroad,..... 
His admiration waste on objects round, 

When Heaven makes him the soul of all he sees?” 


‘Any person in his common reading may find numberless 
similar passages, of which we reject without hesitation the ver- 
bal meaning, simply because it is absurd, or evidently false. 
But this principle has not been regarded in the interpretation of 
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Scripture. The believer in transubstantiation contends, that 
we are to understand verbally the declaration; ‘“ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Mdn, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you.” The sect of the Antinomians would have us take 
to the letter the words of St. Paul, as rendered in the Common 
Version; “For to him who worketh not, but believeth on him 
who justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.” And of the believers in the doctrine of Atonement, some 
contend, that when the Apostle speaks of the church as being 
‘purchased by the blood of Christ,” or, as they would have it 
read, ‘‘ by the blood of God,” we are to regard the blood of the 
Son as being paid, as it were, to the Father to deliver us from 
his wrath. All the errors connected with Christianity have 
appealed for support to such verbal misinterpretations of partic- 
ular passages. Hence it has been said, that anything may be 
proved from the Scriptures. And it is true, that if we proceed 
in so erroneous a method, and neglect every fact and principle 
which ought to be attended to in the interpretation of language, 
there is no meaning too false, too absurd, or too ridiculous, to 
be educed from the words of Scripture, or equally, from those of 
any popular writing. An experiment may be made upon the 
passages just quoted in the preceding paragraphs.’ pp. 107-109. 


From all these examples, it must be clear to every one, that 
the Scriptures, as well as other writings, suppose some pre- 
vious acquaintance on the part of the reader, with most of the 
subjects of which they treat, and that they rely on that under- 
standing and on the habitual exercise of reason, to modify 
their language, and to make the necessary allowances for lati- 
tude of expression. Confiding in these correctives, the wri- 
ters indulge the same license in the flow of their words, that 
we are all accustomed so unconsciously to use in our ordinary 
communications. They give full play, as we do, to their im- 
aginations, their feelings, their desire to produce effect ; and 
they expect us to understand them accordingly. Such is the 
case, especially when they speak of things of which our 
senses or our reason is supposed to afford us some clear and 
permanent ideas. For instance: when the sacred teachers 
called our Saviour by the term God, they addressed those who 
saw Christ in the flesh, or who knew him by report as a man, 
and who would, of course, be in no danger of receiving their 
words literally, and of taking him to be the invisible Creator, 
the living Spirit of the universe. When they speak of the 
wrath, the fury of God, they trust our reason to accommodate 
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these expressions to the nature of an immutable being, our 
Father in heaven. .When they introduced Christians as 
‘ knowing all things,’ and ‘doing all things,’ it was, to apply 
the observation quoted from Burke, unnecessary to specify the 
manifest restriction, since the limited extent of human faculties 
was already well enough understood, and would be kept in 
view by all concerned, unless they should first be laboriously 
trained to some contrary and preposterous notion. These re- 
marks are sufficient to show that in order to understand any 
writing, we must indulge a degree of what some interpreters 
stigmatize as a priori speculation. If we neglect the natural 
suggestions of our reason with regard to the subjects spoken 
of, we take a position which our author did not anticipate, and 
Jook through a medium directly calculated to pervert the sense 
of his words. Mr. Norton has quoted an apposite remark 
from that unrivalled master of language, Cicero, and has very 
happily exposed the absurdity of the rules proposed in certain 
cases by some modern interpreters : 


«« What law,” says Cicero, ‘‘ what decree of the Senate, what 
ordinance of a magistrate, what treaty or convention, or, to 
return to private concerns, what testament, what judicial decis- 
ion, what stipulation, what form of agreement may not be in- 
validated or disannulled, if we insist on bending the meaning to 
the words, and neglect the intent, purport, and will of the wri- 
ter? Truly, our familiar and every-day discourse would have 
little coherence, if we lay in wait for each other’s words. There 
would be no domestic government, if we allowed our slaves to 
obey our commands in their verbal meaning, and not in that 
sense in which the words are to be understood.” Cicero. Orat. 
pro A. Cecina. § 18. 

‘A late writer, however, to whom I have before adverted, 
p- 98, Dr. Chalmers, (in the article there mentioned) contends 
earnestly that the verbal method of interpreting the Scriptures 
is the true method. ‘‘ The examination of the Scriptures,” he 
says, ‘‘is a pure work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmix- 
ed question of language.” ‘‘ We admit of no other instrument 
than the vocabulary and the lexicon.” ‘‘'The mind or meaning 
of an author who is translated, is purely a question of language, 
and should be decided upon no other principles than those of 
grammar or philology.” But this principle ‘‘ has been most 
glaringly departed from in the case of the Bible;..... the 
meaning of its author, instead of being made singly and entirely 
a question of grammar, has been made a question of metaphy- 
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sics, or a question of sentiment:..... instead of the argument 
resorted to being, Such must be the rendering from the structure 
of language, and the import and significancy of its phrases; it 
has been, Such must be the rendering from the analogy of faith, 
the reason of the thing, the character of the Divine mind, and 
the wisdom of all his dispensations.” There are Christians 
‘who in addition to the Word of God talk also of the reason of 
the thing.” ‘ Could we only dismiss the uncertain fancies of a 
daring and presumptuous theology, sit down like a school-boy to 
his task, and look upon the study of divinity as a mere work of 
translation, then we should expect the same unanimity among 
Christians, that we meet with among scholars and literati about 
the system of Epicurus, or the philosophy of Aristotle.” 

‘The illustration is particularly unhappy, at least so far as 
regards the philosophy of Aristotle. But I do not insist on this, 
nor on the looseness and uncertainty of some of the language 
which I have quoted. The main ideas are sufficiently apparent. 
We are to come to the study of the Scriptures merely with our 
grammar and lexicon. Having done so, let us consider how we 
shall proceed. Our lexicon will exhibit to us ten or twenty dif- 
ferent meanings, perhaps, of some of the most important words 
in asentence. Our grammar, beside teaching us the relations 
of words to each other, will discover to us the various and often 
numerous modifications of meaning, which some alteration in 
the form of a word renders it capable of expressing. If it hap- 
pen to have an appendix treating of the rhetorical figures, we 
may also learn something from it concerning the many changes 
of signification to which words are subjected according to estab- 
lished modes of speech; though our knowledge, if derived 
merely from this source, may not be extensive. But as yet we 
are furnished only with objects of choice among a variety of 
meanings, without anything to decide us how to choose. We 
have only learnt, and that but very imperfectly, what the words 
may signify; our business is to learn, what they do signify. 
Take a sentence, which in different relations may be used to 
express different meanings with equal propriety — and such sen- 
tences are constantly occurring — what assistance will our gram- 
mar or lexicon afford to determine in any particular case its 
actual meaning? Certainly none at all. 

‘But in the procéss of interpretation, we are to have recourse 
to no other instruments. We are expressly enjoined, for in- 
stance, to exclude all consideration of the reason of the thing. 
By this must be meant, that we are not to consider, what may 
reasonably be said upon any subject; or, in other words, what 
a reasonable man, with no false opinion, would say concerning 
it. Let us try then how we shall succeed in interpreting Serip- 
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ture, after having excluded this and every other extrinsic consider- 
ation. St. Luke ascribes these words to our Saviour; “ Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” Shall we exclude 
all consideration of the reason of the thing, and, taking the word, 
poor, in its most common and obvious sense, understand our 
Saviour as asserting for a universal truth, that all men destitute 
of property are blessed? But these words, it will be said, are 
explained by the parallel passage in St. Matthew. Explained 
by a parallel passage! We are, then, very soon obliged to have 
recourse to something beside our grammar and lexicon. But 
how are they explained by the passage in St. Matthew? 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Without taking any extrinsic 
consideration into view, but confining ourselves to the mere 
words before us, in which of the many meanings of the word 
- spirit shall we here understand it? Shall .we receive it ina 
sense, which occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, accord- 
ing to which it denotes the temper and virtues of a Christian, 
and understand the words as meaning; ‘‘ Blessed are they who 
are poor in the temper and virtues of a Christian.” But leaving 
these difficult passages, he who chooses to put out of view the 
reason of the thing, and all those other circumstances which 
cought to determine our judgment, may proceed with his gram- 
mar and lexicon to the next beatitude of our Saviour, and then 
to the next ; and then he may open at random upon any passage 
of the New Testament, till he has satisfied himself respecting the 
practicability of his method. 

‘If the opinions on which I have remarked were the extrava- 
gances of an individual writer alone, so long a notice of them 
would hardly be justifiable. But the assertions, I cannot say the 
arguments, of Dr. Chalmers are intended to maintain a system 
‘of interpretation in which the false doctrines that have been con- 
nected with Christianity have found their main support. It is to 
be observed, however, that the verbal method of interpretation 
is, in fact, principally confined to passages brought in proof of 
those doctrines, and is abandoned in regard to other portions of 
Scripture, to which its application would produce some unsanc- 
tioned error or absurdity.’ pp. 110-112. 


Here end Mr. Norton’s remarks on the ambiguity of Jan- 
guage, and the insufficiency of mere verbal criticism to ascer- 
tain the meaning of anauthor. The indispensable importance 
of allowing free, scope to that common sense which a writer 
always presumes his readers to exercise on things as well as on 
words, needs no further exemplification. It is true, when he 
attempts a direct exposition of any given subject, and professes 
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to impart some new information concerning it, then indeed 
he is expected to speak with precision in regard to the par- 
ticular point in view. But, to repeat what we have said on a 
former occasion, ‘ We may lay it down as a general rule, that 
whenever those characteristics and circumstances that appear 
manifest to our senses are verbally denied in a remark which 
is itself merely casual, we are expected at all hazards to mod- 
ify the words by the facts thus previously known. We may 
rest assured, that whenever it is the intention to contravene 
the testimony of our senses in such cases, or to oppose the 
natural convictions of human reason, it will be done, not by an 
incidental observation which might be mistaken for a trope or 
hyperbole, but by professed and formal instruction.’ * 

We will not conclude without adverting to a certain feeling 
of discouragement, which the subject, as now illustrated, may 
at first produce. The language of the Scriptures being so 
ambiguous, it may be asked, What prospect is there of finding 
one’s way through all its uncertainties, so as to arrive at the 
real meaning? So many considerations are to be taken into 
view, so much is left to our own judgment, that this business 
of interpretation, it may be said, is too complicate for prac- 
tice, and too conjectural for confidence. Should such a 
thought oppress the inquirer, he will feel relieved by a second 
reflection, that as complicate as the case seems when thus de- 
veloped, it is what we are all familiar with in common reading, 
and so accustomed to, that we neither observe its intricacy, 
nor feel its difficulties. It is but an exhibition of the use of 
language as regards books in general as well as the Bible in 
particular. If he can understand other popular writings, he 
can understand the Scriptures, let him but read them as he 
does other works, making proper allowances, meanwhile, for 
their age and the peculiar circumstances which occasioned 
them. , BB 
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Art. XXI. 


The term, Mystery, as used in the New Testament. 


Preliminary Dissertations to the Four Gospels, &c. Dissertation the Ninth, 
Part First. By George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. Edinburgh, Principal 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


Ir some other scriptural terms have been abused to worse 
effect in regard to immediate consequences, yet there is none 
which has served, on quite so large a scale, to protect error 
and to screen absurdities, as the word mystery. The expres- 
sions, hell, damnation, everlasting fire, &c. have indeed been 
managed to produce impressions much more horrible and more 
directly injurious; but these perversions extend only to par- 
ticular subjects, while the word, mystery, has been made to 
cover the entire length and breadth of Christianity, and to give 
to the whole such a character in the popular apprehension, as 
is utterly unreasonable. By this means Christianity has come 
to be regarded as a system throughout of inexplicable mysteries, 
discordant with nature and appalling to reason. Faith has 
been turned into a mystery; conversion, piety, the love of 
God, spiritual enjoyment — everything belonging to religion, 
whether of theory, practice or experience, has suffered the 
same transformation. And to sanction this perverted scheme, 
those texts are adduced which speak of the Gospel under the 
term in question. We are reminded, for instance, that the 
-apostle exhorts us to be grave, ‘ holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience,’ that he denominates the ministers of 
Christ by that significant appellation, the ‘ stewards of the mys- 
teries of God,’ and that he declares, ‘ great is the mystery of 
godliness: God was manifest in the flesh,’ &c. 

On the authority of these and similar passages, it is contend- 
ed that the gospel is indeed strongly marked with a mysterious 
character, in the modern sense of the epithet; and all those 
more rational systems of doctrine which lack this distinguishing 
feature, are condemned on account of their very simplicity 
and intelligibleness. ‘They cannot be that evangelical truth, 
it is supposed, which was preached to the world as ‘ the mys- 
tery of godliness,,—a mystery so humbling to human pride 
and carnal reason. When this broad foundation has once 
been laid, there is, of course, no position too absurd to be sup- 
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ported. Only call it a mystery, and reason must neither ap- 
proach to examine its consistency, nor dare to question the 
absurdities which it cannot but perceive at the first glance. 
How can the doctrine of endless unmerciful torture be recon- 
ciled with the acknowledged goodness of God? is an inquiry 
which has been repelled by the magic of this word. It is one 
_ of the mysteries which abound in the gospel. The doctrines 
of transubstantiation, of the trinity, of partial election and rep- 
robation, when assailed, have been withdrawn under this shel- 
ter, and secured from all further molestation. ‘They became 
objects of humble submissive wonder, not of profane specula- 
tion. And since the New Testament expressly recognizes the 
doctrine of Christ as a mystery, who shall presume to allege 
the inexplicable character of these dogmas, as objections? It 
ought rather to be regarded as a commendation ! 

But if we turn to the New Testament itself, and carefully 
examine those passages in which the term in question occurs, 
we shall see at once that it has no such meaning there as is 
now commonly ascribed to it. Our Saviour speaks of the 
‘mysteries of the kingdom of heaven:’ did he mean a series 
of unintelligible propositions? St. Paul represents that the 
great topic of the Christian ministry was a mystery: did he 
mean that it was the business of the preacher to proclaim truths 
which the people could not understand? Certainly not. This 
subject has been placed in so clear a light by that distinguish- 
ed orthodox critic, Dr. Campbell, that we give his masterly 
illustration at considerable length, believing it will be more sat- 
isfactory than anything which we could offer. We shall insert 
all that relates immediately to the New Testament usage of 
the term, making no other alteration, than to substitute, where 
convenient, the corresponding English words for the Greek 
which he has introduced. 


‘1. The Greek word wueheiv,’ says he, ‘ oceurs frequently in the 
New Testament, and is uniformly rendered, in the English transla- 
tion, mystery. We all know that by the most current use of the 
English word mystery (as well as of the Latin ecclesiastic word 
mysterium, and the corresponding terms in modern lauguages,) is 
denoted some doctrine to human reason incomprehensible; in 
other words, such a doctrine as exhibits difficulties, and even 
apparent contradictions, which we cannot solve or explain. An- 
other use of the word, which though not so universal at pres- 
ent, is often to be met with in ecclesiastic writers of former ages, 
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and in foreign writers of the present age, is to signify some reli- 
gious ceremony or rite, especially those now denominated sacra- 
ments. In the communion office of the church of England, the 
elements, alter consecration, are sometimes termed holy mysteries. 
But this use seems not now to be common among Protestants, 
less perhaps in this country than in any other. Johnson has not 
. SO much as mentioned it in his Dictionary. Indeed in the fourth, 
and some succeeding centuries, the word wusnpiov Was so much 
in vogue with the Greek fathers, and mysterium or sacramentum, 
as it was often rendered, with the Latin, that it would be im- 
possible to say in what meaning they used the words; nay, 
whether or not they affixed any meaning to them at all. In 
every thing that related to religion, there were found mysteries 
and sacraments, in doctrines and precepts, in ordinances and 
petitions ; they could even discover numbers of them in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Nay, so late as Father Possevini, this unmeaning ap- 
plication of these terms has prevailed in some places. That Jes- 
uit is cited with approbation by Walton in the prolegomena to his 
Polyglot, for saying, ‘‘ Tot esse in Hebraica Scriptura sacramen- 
ta, quot litere; tot mysteria, quot puncta; tot arcana, quot 
apices,” ' a sentence, I acknowledge, as unintelligible to me as 
Father Simon owns it was to him. But passing this indefinite 
use, of which we know not what to make, the two significations 
I have mentioned, are sufficiently known to theologians, and 
continue, though not equally, still in use with modern writers. 

‘2. When we come to examine the Scriptures critically, and 
make them serve for their own interpreters, which is the surest 
way of attaining the true knowledge of them, we shall find, if I 
mistake not, that both these senses are unsupported by the usage 
of the inspired penmen. After the most careful examination of 
all the passages in the New Testament, in which the Greek word 
occurs, and after consulting the use made of the term, by the an- 
cient Greek interpreters of the Old, and borrowing aid from the 
practice of the Hellenist Jews, in the writings called Apocrypha, 
I can only find two senses nearly related to each other, which 
can strictly be called scriptural. The first, and what I may call 
the leading sense of the word, is arcanum, a secret, anything 
not disclosed, not published to the world, though perhaps com- 
municated to a select number. 

‘3. Now, let it be observed, that tiiis is totally different from the 
current sense of the English word mystery, something incom- 
prehensible. In the former acceptation, a thing was no longer 
a mystery than whilst it remained unrevealed ; in the latter, a 


1[ That is, ‘In the Hebrew Scriptures there are as many sacraments as 
letters, as many mysteries as points, as many secrets as marks. | 
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thing is equally a mystery, after the revelation, as before. To 
the former we apply, properly, the epithet wnknown, to the latter 
we may in a great measure apply the term unknowable. Thus, 
that God would call the Gentiles, and receive them into his 
church, was as intelligible, or, if ye like the term better, compre- 
hensible, as that he once had called the descendants of the patri- 
archs, or as any plain proposition, or historical fact. Yet, whilst 
undiscovered, or at least, veiled under figures and types, it re- 
mained, in the scriptural idiom, a mystery, having been hidden 
from ages and generations. But, after it had pleased God to re- 
veal this his gracious purpose to the Apostles by his Spirit, it was 
a mystery no longer. 

‘ The Greek words, revelation and mystery, stand in the same 
relation to each other, that the English words discovery and secret 
do. A mystery revealed, is a secret discovered, and consequently 
a secret nolonger. The discovery is the extinction of the secret 
as such. These words, accordingly, or words equivalent, as @ 
mystery made known, manifested, are often brought together by 
the Apostles, to show that what were once the secret purposes 
and counsels of God, had been imparted to them, to be by them 
promulgated to all the world. Thus they invited the grateful at- 
tention of all to what was so distinguished a favor on the part of 
heaven, and must be of such unspeakable importance to the apos- 
tate race of Adam. The terms, communication, revelation, 
manifestation, plainly show the import of the term mystery, to 
which they are applied. As this, indeed, seems now to be a 
point universally acknowledged by the learned, I shall only refer 
the judicious reader, for further proof of it from the New Testa- 
ment, to the passages quoted in the margin;* in all which, he 
will plainly perceive, that the Apostle treats of something which 
had been concealed for ages, (and for that reason called mystery,) 
_ but was then openly revealed ; and not of anything, in its own 
nature, dark and inconceivable. , 

‘4. If, in addition to the evidence arising from so many direc 
and clear passages in the writings of Paul, it shotld be thought 
necessary to recur to the usage of the Seventy, we find that, in 
the Prophet Daniel, * the word mystery occurs not fewer than nine 
times, answering always to the Chaldaic raza, res arcana, {a se- 
eret] and used in relation to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which 
was become a secret even to the dreamer himself, as he had for- 
got it. The word there is uniformly rendered in the common 
version secret; and it deserves to be remarked that, in those 
verses, it is found connected with the verbs to make known, to 


_ 2 Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7-10; Eph. i. 95 ii, 3, 5,6, 9; vi. 19; Col. 
i. 26, 27. 3 Dan. ii. 18, 19,27, 28, 29, 30,47; ive9 ; 
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manifest, to reveal ; in a way exactly similar to the usage of the 
New Testament above observed. It occurs in no other place of 
that version, but one in Isaiah, of very doubtful import. In the 
apocryphal writings (which, in matters of criticism on the Hell- 
enistic idiom, are of good authority,) the word mystery frequent- 
ly occurs in the same sense, and is used in reference to human 
secrets, as well as to divine. Nay, the word is not, even in the 
New Testament, confined to divine secrets. It expresses some- 
times those of a different, and even contrary, nature. Thus, the 
Apostle, speaking of the antichristian spirit, says, ‘The mystery 
of iniquity doth already work:4 The spirit of antichrist hath 
begun to operate; but the operation is latent and unperceived. 
The Gospel of Christ is a blessing, the spirit of antichrist a curse. 
Both are equally denominated mystery, or secret whilst they re- 
main concealed. 

‘3. I shall be much misunderstood, if any one infer, from 
what has been now advanced, that I mean to signify, that there 
is nothing in the doctrines of religion which is not, on all sides, 
perfectly comprehensible to us, or nothing from which diffi- 
culties may be raised, that we are not able to give a satisfactory 
solution of. On the contrary, I am fully convinced, that in all 
sciences, particularly natural theology, as well as in revelation, 
there are many truths of this kind, whose evidence such objec- 
tions are not regarded by a judicious person, as of force sufficient 
to invalidate. For example, the divine omniscience is a tenet of 
natural religion. This manifestly implies God’s foreknowledge 
of all future events. Yet, to reoncile the divine prescience with 
the freedom, and even the contingency, and consequently, with 
the good or ill desert of human actions, is what I have never yet 
seen achieved by any, and indeed despair of seeing. ‘That there 
are such difficulties also in the doctrines of revelation, it would, 
m my opinion, be very absurd to deny. But the present inquiry 
does not affect that matter in the least. This inquiry is critical, 
and concerns solely the scriptural acceptation of the word mys- 
tery, which I have shown to relate merely to the secrecy, for 
some time observed with regard to any doctrine, whether myste- 
rious, in the modern acceptation of the word, or not. 

‘6. The foregoing observation will throw some light on what 
Paul says of the nature of the office with which he was vested : 
“Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God,” ° dispensers to mankind of 
the gracious purposes of heaven, heretofore concealed, and there- 
fore denominated secrets. Nor can anything be more conform- 
able than this interpretation, both to the imstructions given to 
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the Apostles, during our Lord’s ministry, and to the commission 
they received from him. In regard to the former, he tells them, 
«To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven ;”’ no secret, relating to this subject, is withheld from you; 
‘“‘but to them it isnot given;”° that is, notyetgiven. For these 
very Apostles, when commissioned to preach, were not only em- 
powered, but commanded, to disclose to all the world,’ the 
whole mystery of God, his secret counsels in regard to man’s sal- 
vation. And that they might not imagine that the private infor- 
mations, received from their Master, had never been intended for 

‘the: public ear, he gave them this express injunction: ‘‘ What I 
tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light. And what ye hear 
in the ear, that preach ye upon the house tops.’ He assigns 
the reason, the divine decree; a topic to which he oftener than 
once recurs. ‘‘ There is nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed, and hid that shall not be known.” * Again: “‘ There 
is nothing hid, which shall not be manifested: neither was any 
thing kept secret, but that it should come abroad.* This may 
serve to explain to us the import of these phrases which occur in 
the Epistles, as expressing the whole Christian institution, ‘“ the 
mystery of the gospel, the mystery of the faith, the mystery of God, 
and the mystery of Christ;” mystery, in the singular number, 
not mysteries, in the plural, which would have been more conform- 
able to the modern import of the word, as relating to the in- 
comprehensibility of the different articles of doctrine. But the 
whole of the gospel, taken together, is denominated the mystery, 
the grand secret, in reference to the silence or concealment un- 
der which it was formerly kept; as, in like manner, it is styled 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, in reference to the publication 
afterwards enjoined. 

‘7. I signified, before, that there was another meaning which 
the term mystery sometimes bears in the New Testament. But 
it is so nearly related to, if not coincident with, the former, that 
I am doubtful whether I can call it other than a particular appli- 
cation of the same meaning. However, if the thing be under- 
stood, it is not material which of the two ways we denominate it. 
The word is sometimes employed to denote the figurative sense, 
as distinguished from the literal, which is conveyed under any 
fable, parable, allegory, symbolical action, representation, dream, 
or vision. It is plain that, in this case, the term mystery is used 
comparatively ; for, however clear the meaning, intended to be 
conveyed in the apologue, or parable, may be to the intelligent, 
it is obscure, compared with the literal sense, which, to the unin- 


® Matth. xiii. 41. 7 Matth. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 15. 8 Matth. 
ix, 26, 27, ® Mark iv. 22. 
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telligent, proves a kind of veil. The one is, as it were, open to 
the senses ; the other requires penetration and reflection. Per- 
haps there was some allusion to this import of the term, when 
our Lord said to his disciples, “‘'To you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God : but to them that are without all 
these things are done in parables.” » The apostles were let into 
the secret, and got the spiritual sense of the similitude, whilst 
the multitude amused themselves with the letter, and searched 
no further. 

‘In this sense, mystery is used in these words: ‘‘ The myste- 
ry of the seven stars which thou sawest in my right hand, and 
the seven golden candlesticks: the seven stars are the angels 
of the seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the seven 
churches:”?"? Again in the same book: ‘I will tell thee the 
mystery of the woman, and of the beast that carrieth her,” &c. ” 
There is only one other passage, to which this meaning of the 
word is adapted, and on which I shall have occasion to remark 
afterwards : % “ This is a great mystery ; but I speak concerning 
Christ and the church.” '* Nor is it any objection to this inter- 
pretation of the word mystery here, that the Apostle alluded not 
to any fiction, but to an historical fact, the formation of Eve 
out of the body of Adam her husband. For, though there is no 
necessity that the story which supplies us with the body of the 
parable or allegory (if 1 may so express myself,) be literally true ; 
there is on the other hand, no necessity that it be false. Pas- 
sages of true history are sometimes allegorized by the sacred pen- 
men. Witness the story of Abraham and his two sons, Isaac by 
his wife Sarah, and Ishmael by his bondwoman Hagar, of which 
the Apostle has made an allegory for representing the compara- 
tive natures of the Mosaic dispensation and the Christian. *° 


Having traced the usage of the word mystery, among the 
fathers of the Greek and Latin churches, and shown by what 
means it became perverted from its original sense, Dr. Camp- 


bell adds, 


‘13. Before I finish this topic, it is proper to take notice of 
one passage wherein the word pusneiv, it may be plausibly urged, 
must have the same sense with that which present use gives to 
the English word mystery, and denote something which, though 
revealed, is inexplicable, and, to human faculties, unintelligible. - 
The words are, ‘‘ Without controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
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seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” * I do not here inquire into the 
justness of this reading, though differing from that of the two 
most ancient versions, the Syriac and the Vulgate, and some of 
the oldest manuscripts. The words, as they stand, sufficiently 
answer my purpose. Admit then that some of the great articles 
enumerated, may be justly called mysteries, in the ecclesiastical 
and present acceptation of the term ; it does not follow that this 
is the sense of the term here. When a word in a sentence of 
holy writ is susceptible of two interpretations, so that the sen- 
tence, whichsoever of the two ways the word be interpreted, con- 
veys a distinct meaning suitable to the scope of the place; and 
when one of these interpretations expresses the common import 
of the word in holy writ, and the other assigns it a meaning 
which it plainly has not in any other passage of Scripture, the 
rules of criticism manifestly require that we recur to the common 
acceptation of the term. Nothing can vindicate us in giving it 
a singular, or even a very uncommon, signification, but that all 
the more usual] meanings would make the sentence involve some 
absurdity or nonsense. - This is not the case here. The purport 
of the sentence plainly is, Great unquestionably, is the divine se- 
cret, of which our religion brings the discovery; ‘‘ God was 
manifest in the flesh,” &c. 


Such is Dr. Campbell’s exposition. His remarks are per- 
haps so conclusive in themselves, that it may seem useless to 
pursue the subject further. But if we take the pains to con- 
sult the several passages (and they are not very numerous,) 
in which the word mystery occurs in the New Testament, the 
correctness of his general view will be placed beyond all 
doubt; and it will appear surprising that the usage in ques- 
tion should ever have been mistaken by men accustomed to 
read the Scriptures. We shall subjoin a number of examples, 
sufficient to show what was the habitual sense of the term in 
the apostolic age. 

In the four Gospels, there is, properly speaking, but a 
single case of its occurrence ; for though the word is found in 
three passages, one in Matthew, another in Mark, and a third 
in Luke, yet these are parallel texts, belonging to one and the 
same circumstance as related by the different evangelists. 
Our Saviour having addressed to the Jews the parable of the 
sower, his disciples came to him after the multitude had 
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retired, and asked, ‘Why speakest thou unto them in par- 
ables? He answered and said unto them, Because, it is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given.’ Accordingly, he pro- 
ceeded to explain to their understanding the parable just de- 
livered. Here it is evident, that by the mysteries of the 
kingdom, or of the gospel, he meant, not incomprehensible 
doctrines, but those facts and circumstances connected with 
his religion, which had not yet been plainly announced, but 
which when once stated were perfectly simple and intelligible. 
‘Blessed are your eyes,’ added Christ, ‘for they see, and 
your ears, for they hear; for verily I say unto you that many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them.’ These 
things had hitherto been kept sectet, and in this sense they 
were called mysteries; but now they were made known to 
the disciples, though still concealed from the rest of the world. 
Such is the only occurrence of the term in the four Gospels. 
Passing onwards, we meet with it frequently in St. Paul’s 
writings, but nowhere else, except the book of Revelation. 
The first instance is in that part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in which St. Paul unfolds the counsel of God with regard to 
the Jews, their existing blindness, and especially their future 
conversion to the gospel. The latter event, so important, 
seems not to have been anticipated by the Gentile believers ; 
and, after a labored exposition, the apostle says to them, ‘I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this myste- 
ry, (lest ye should be wise in your own conceits,) that —’ 
What? Does he proceed to state some incomprehensible 
proposition, some doctrine mysterious in the modern sense? 
No; but, —‘ that blindness in part is happened to Israel until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall 
be saved.’!® This was the mystery, so called; yet it was 
simply a plain matter of fact, and, though hitherto unknown, 
was readily understood when announced. ‘The next instance 
is in the conclusion of the same Epistle: ‘Now,’ says St. 
Paul, ‘to him that is of power to stablish you according to 
my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the 
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world began, but now is made manifest, and by the Scriptures 
of the prophets according to the commandment of the ever- 
lasting God, made known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith.”!9 Here the language is too explicit to need illustration, 
if we only mark the bearing of those phrases which are con- 
nected with the term in question: it had been kept secret 
since the world began, but was now made manifest, made 
known, &c., and was therefore called the revelation of the 
mystery. This passage will aid in discovering the meaning 
of the word in the next case of its occurrence: ‘We speak 
the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the Aidden wisdom 
which God ordained before the world unto our glory; which 
none of the princes of this world knew; for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.’ This 
mystery, of which the princes of this world had been igno- 
rant, was not only taught by the apostles, but understood by 
the believers; for, adds St. Paul, though neither eye, nor 
ear, nor heart, hath perceived the things prepared for them 
that love God, yet God hath revealed them unto us by his 
spirit.2? The mystery consisted simply in the circumstance of 
their not having been made generally known. Omitting one 
or two examples, in which there is no such phraseology con- 
nected with the word as defines its meaning, we give the fol- 
lowing expression from St. Paul’s remarks on the improprie- 
ty of addressing the church in an unknown tongue, except 
through an interpreter: ‘He that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God, for no man under- 
standeth him ; howbeit, in the spirit he speaketh mysteries,’ *! 
that is, his subject remains of course a secret with himself, so long 
as he speaks only in an unknown language. Again: while 
laboring with the Corinthians to convince them of the resur- 
rection of the dead, St. Paul exclaims, ‘ Behold, I show you 
a mystery : we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be chang- 
ed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump.’*? This was a mystery, a fact which had not been 
heretofore known, but which was brought to light through the 
gospel; it was a fact of which even the Christians at Corinth 
were till that time ignorant, and were then to be informed by 
the apostle. To the Ephesians he says, God hath ‘made 
known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good 
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pleasure which he hath purposed in himself: that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in him.’** This divine purpose to gather 
all things together in Christ, was indeed now made known; 
but having been hitherto a secret, it was, in the style of the 
New Testament, called a mystery. To the same church he 
repeats this idea in the following explicit language, ‘ Ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the word of God which is given 
me to you-ward : how that by revelation he made known unto 
me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words, whereby 
when ye read ye may understand my knowledge in the mys- 
tery of Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto 
the sons of men as it is ‘now revealed unto his holy apostles 
and prophets by the spirit: that the Gentiles should be fel- 
low-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the gospel.’ And immediately afterwards he 
mentions ‘the fellowship of the mystery, which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God.’** In these cases 
it is clear that the reception of the Gentiles into the covenant 
of promise, was denominated a mystery, not from any incom- 
prehensibleness in the fact, (for what could be more intelligi- 
ble?) but on account of its having been formerly unknown. 
Passing again over one or two indefinite sentences in which 
the word occurs, we find the same significant phraseology 
repeated in the following passage: ‘I am made a minister, 
according to the dispensation of God which is given to me for 
you, to fulfil the word of God; even the mystery which hath 
been hid from ages and from generations, but is now made 
manifest to his saints; to whom God would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles. ’”° 

~These instances will suffice to exemplify St. Paul’s usage 
of this much abused term. Let us proceed to the Revela- 
tion of St. John, the only remaining division of the New 
Testament in which it occurs. Here, however, it is intro-~ 
duced in but three passages, two of which, the reader will 
recollect, have been briefly illustrated by Dr. Campbell. But 
the propriety of his suggestions on these cases, will be more 
fully seen, if we observe, in reference to them, that St. John 
did not at first understand what was meant to be denoted by 
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the seven stars and the seven golden candlesticks in one in- 
stance, nor by the woman and the beast in the other. “In 
both cases, the meaning was, at first, a secret, or mystery, 
not made known to him. For his information, therefore, the 
Son of Man says to him, ‘The mystery of the seven stars 
which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden 
candlesticks: the seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches, and the seven candlesticks, which thou sawest, 
are the seven churches.’*® Here the secret was explain- 
ed, so as to be no longer a secret. On the other occa- 
sion the angel said to him, ‘ Wherefore didst thou marvel ? 
I will tell thee the mystery of the woman and of the beast 
that carrieth her.....The beast that thou sawest, was 
and is not,’ &c3; and after giving a particular explana- 
tion of this wonder, he adds, ‘the woman which thou saw- 
est is that great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth.’*7_ This was the clearing up of the mystery. The 
only remaining instance of its use in this book, is in a passage 
which seems preliminary to the sounding of’ the seventh 
trumpet: An angel descends from heaven, and standing on 
the earth and the sea, lifts his hand and swears that the 
time should not be yet; adding, however, that ‘in the days 
of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to 
sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he hath 
declared to his servants the prophets.’** Here, the mystery 
of God is evidently his counsels, his purposes, with regard to 
the train of events predicted. And these counsels would of 
course remain a mystery, a secret, but partially understood, 
till their actual execution should bring them forth into clear 
light. This was to be accomplished in the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel. 


We have thus brought under review most of the passages 
in which the word mystery occurs in the New Testament. 
We think no doubt can remain with regard to its habitual 
meaning there. The investigation will serve to free our 
Saviour and his apostles from the suspicion of having devoted 
their ministry to the unworthy business of inculeating recon- 
dite and unintelligible dogmas; and we hope it will likewise 
tend to suppress the custom of appealing to the Scripture mys- 
teries as a sanction or a screen for the absurd and inconceiv 
able propositions of modern divinity. H. B. 2d. 
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Art. XXII. 
What is Religion 2? 


Ir is a very late hour in the day, one would think, to pro- 
pose the question — What is religion? It is, indeed, lamenta- 
ble, if not strange, that, after a lapse of nearly two thousand 
years since the Christian faith was revealed, — after all the 
controversies which have been carried on, the ofticial decis- 
ions that have been pronounced, the treatises and commenta- 
ries which have been written, — there should yet be any pos- 
sible need of asking, in a land of enlightened Christians, What 
is religion, as revealed and :ecommended by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles? Was it not distinctly and explicitly taught by its 
author? We all say it was. And did not his disciples and 
apostles themselves understand and plainly make known to 
others the very soul and body, so to speak, of the Christian 
religion? There is no doubt of it. And, with the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles all before us, — with all of which 
we are as familiar as with household words — are people not 
yet agreed as to this originally plain and simple subject? Even 
such is the fact. ‘The causes may be various. It is one of 
the easiest things in the world, for pride and passion to carry 
people away from the simplicity there is in Christ; to make 
them run so far, indeed, in the course of centuries, as that 
they shall quite lose sight of the original thing. If it were not 
so in this case, probably there would be little or no disagree- 
ment at this late day, amongst honest and intelligent men, on 
the main subject. But we are obliged to take things as we 
find them. ‘There is, all about us, much disagreement. ‘The 
world is divided into sects. The materials for controversy are 
as wide spread and as ample as they ever were. We trust, 
indeed, that reaction has commenced, and that the tendency 
is more to the centre and less to the circumference than for- 
merly. Discoveries are being made. Improvements are go- 
ing on. The different sects are gradually, though as covertly as 
possible, repudiating their exposed errors, and lopping off their 
excrescences. ‘To speak chemically, the attraction of cohe- 
sion is taking the place of that of repulsion ; or, astronomically, 
— the centripetal force is regaining its equilibrium against the 
allowed freaks of the centrifugal. Still there is a mighty com- 
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motion. There is a whirlpool of waters. There are currents 
and counter-currents. ‘The world is disagreed. The ques- 
tion, then, must still be asked —- What is religion? 

We have some remarks to offer upon this subject. Though 
much is written and said about religion in the present day, the 
most, we fear, is indeed about it. We fear, that much less is 
known or practised of the thing itself. That which engages 
the most solicitude and attention may be a religion, which 


_‘Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart,’ — 


a religion which has no necessary connexion with actual good- 
ness ; but which is ambitious chiefly for display. It does seem 
to us, that, in the pursuit of religion, as generally in the pur- 
suit of happiness by other and less certain means, it has be- 
come quite too fashionable to go away from home; to seek 
for foreign products; to hanker after something novel and 
strange ; to overlook and slight the things about us, the com- 
mon blessings and ordinary means that are accessible to all, 
and to place a supreme value upon exotics; in short, to leave 
the substance in a restless and an eager pursuit of shadows ; 
to depart from home, where, if anywhere, happiness must be 
found, and to roam over the world, like the eyes of the fool, 
after its tinselled counterfeits. This, we fear, is too much the 
character of the religion which now makes so much noise and 
display in the world. It spurns things within ordinary reach ; 
desires chiefly the marvellous and the extravagant; ranges 
abroad for what can be found only within one’s own heart ; 
and its professors, it may be, are like some censured in Scrip- 
ture, ‘forever learning, and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.’ 

In justification of these remarks, let us inquire — What is re- 
ligion, as it seems to be understood by those who claim to be 
its exclusive patrons, and who are certainly the most active in 
endeavoring to extend it through the world? Itis, as contend- 
ed, a mysterious and radical change of the heart, which, though 
it may be followed by a corresponding alteration in the exter- 
nal conduct, does not necessarily imply, as it is not generally 
accompanied by, such a change. The person, first of all, is 
taught to look upon his Maker as his incensed enemy ; to con- 
template the miserable doom which awaits him; to fear and 
tremble in view of God and hell, and to seek an escape 
from the fury of the former and the jaws of the latter, through 
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repentance, faith and a connexion with the visible church, the 
real ark of safety. The object to be accomplished by this 
change, and the causes which operate to produce it, are all 
distant and foreign. Religion is supposed to be necessary, not 
primarily on account of its present benefits, but chiefly, if not 
altogether, on account of an evil to be averted or a good to be 
secured in the future world. The terrors, too, by which the 
subject is made to feel the necessity of thus providing for the 
destinies of eternity, are all foreign. They are brought from 
the invisible world. The imagination, and not the understand- 
ing, supplies the materials by which the transformation is’ ac- 
complished. Allis distant— all foreign. Little concern is felt 
on account of present effects, and but a subordinate value 
placed upon religion as pertaining to the duties and enjoyments 
of the present life. 

Now we believe, that this propensity torun after foreign ob- 
jects, this building upon the imagination rather than upon an 
improved understanding, is prejudicial to the cause of truth, 
virtue and human happiness. It leads people to overlook the 
hell in their own bosoms, to avoid a local hell in another state 
of existence ; to slight the happiness of a pure mind, to secure 
a seat in a local heaven. The happiness or misery which men 
must enjoy or suffer, are in their own souls, and they can nev- 
er run away from either. No change of place in this world, 
no change of existence from this to the next, can carry away 
or avert that hell which hath its lowest foundations in an im- 
pure and unsanctified heart. 

The consequences of such views of religion are, that people 
rely more upon the imagination than upon the understanding, 
and think less of inward and substantial good, than upon out- 
ward and specious rewards. ‘The duties of this life are there- 
fore neglected, in the great and sole concern to provide for the 
happiness of another. We have said that religion, as explain- 
ed in the present day, has no necessary connexion with actual 
practical goodness. We said this, because, according to the 
explanation, practical goodness, which is quite intelligible, is 
one thing ; religion, which is quite unintelligible —a mysteri- 
ous and awful subject, —is another. They are not the same 
thing. They may exist together, but the connexion is not ne- 
cessary. Hence, as we all know, people may obtain the repu- 
tation of being very religious, though it does not necessarily 
follow that they are, therefore, any better as citizens and neigh- 
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bors than others who are not allowed, or do not choose to 
claim, this reputation. Some one has said, — and there is cer- 
tainly too much occasion for the remark, — that, though we hear 
such a person is a religious man, we have still to inquire, Is he 
an honest man? The idea is, that religion and moral good- 
_ ness are regarded as different and distinct things, having no 
necessary connexion one with the other. 

Another evil resulting from this mistaken view of religion, 
is, that it furnishes an opportunity for hypocrisy and counter- 
feits. It can be made a cloak to cover up and even recom- 
mend a character that is actually unworthy and dishonest. 
The religion which is now current in the world, may, with the 
greatest ease, be counterfeited ; and we do fear that more of 
it in this spurious form is circulated, than of the genuine coin. 
Whilst religion is regarded as something distinct from actual 
goodness of heart and character, the profession may be as- 
sumed as a sort of passport to the confidence, favor, and 
honor of the public. Now, if religion were everywhere made 
to consist in purity of -heart and in deeds of benevolence, 
there could be but little danger of impositions of this kind. 
The world, bad as it has been represented, and bad as it may 
really be, will always do homage to virtue, and will seldom 
judge amiss when it makes the conduct of individuals the rule 
of its opinion concerning them. When we judge a tree by its 
fruit, the judgment is always correct; but when we judge it 
by its foliage or its flowers, we often. get deceived. Herein 
we perceive the excellency of our Saviour’s rule, to judge 
the tree by its fruit, or to judge as to the religion of mankind, 
not by their professions, but by the actual good they do in 
society. ‘Every one that doeth righteousness, is righteous, 
even as He is righteous.’ 

Another evil resulting from a religion of the passions, is, 
that it deals chiefly in the marvellous and the mysterious, 
and generates excitements and tumults in society, which 
leave people little time, and it may be as little inclination, to 
prosecute the domestic, social and relative duties of life. In 
this way, it not only supersedes the necessity of that genuine 
religion which consists in a faithful attention to the duties of 
life, but is indirectly at war with it. Men who decide and 
act under the influence of excitement. generally go beyond 
the proper sphere of duty. Those who give up to passion 
what was meant for the understanding, are in danger of be- 
coming intoxicated, and then behaving unseemly. 
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Now, too much of the religion of the present day is the 
creature of excitement, the offspring of heated and inflated 
passions. Indeed, the passions are about the only mental prop- 
erties which are addressed in the attempt to convert people to re- 
ligion. The passion of fear, particularly, is operated upon by all 
the imaginary terrors which ingenuity can invent. And though 
St. John says, ‘ he that feareth is not made perfect in love,’ that 
is, in religion; and that, ‘fear hath torment;’ modern reli- 
gionists act as if fear was the only thing by which men can be 
made perfect in religion, and that a religion without ‘ torment’ 
is nothing worth. No doubt a rational fear, a fear of what is 
really to be apprehended, a fear which understanding, and not 
the imagination, begets, may be profitable, if held under the 
restraints of reason and propriety. But frightened men sel- 
dom act under the influence of sound discretion. In religion, 
if anywhere, the mind should be free to investigate and act 
according to the dictates of a clear understanding. Here, if 
anywhere, extravagance and dissipation should find no coun- 
tenance; for religion itself is a very serious and important 
concern. It requires calm, ‘cool, deliberate thought and 
action. 

Most men are fond of the marvellous, and have a propen- 
sity to some extreme. ‘They are enamored with the rela- 
tions of the wonderful and mysterious, and plain common 
sense they regard as hardly deserving attention. It is to this 
propensity, no doubt, that we are to trace the origin of those 
tumults which almost periodically arise in different parts of 
our country, and which sweep over the land like, what Dr. 
Beecher once honestly and pertinently denominated ‘ moral 
desolation.? Excitements of this sort, like excitements of 
almost all other kinds, are contagious. Especially is an ex- 
citement created by fear and terror, calculated to communi- 
cate itself, like the shock from an electric battery, to all kin- 
dred minds. There are mental as well as bodily contagions, 
and in their effects, the former are often as disastrous and 
fatal as the latter. We could put up with the existence of 
these mental disorders better, if the spiritual physicians were 
as anxious as are those whose profession it is to heal the dis- 
eases of the corporeal system, to arrest their progress and 
effect a cure. But strangely and unfortunately, such is not 
the fact. While in the one case, the physician applies all his 
skill to check the spread of the disease, and to cure, or mit- 
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igate its severity, in the other, none are thought deserving of 
the doctorate who do not regard it as a paramount duty to 
aid in extending the infection and inflaming the causes which 
contribute to its blackest type. Well would it be for society, 
would the ‘ physicians of souls’ take a lesson from the phy- 
sicians of bodies. We might then hope to see religion exist 
ina more healthy state among us. Instead of endeavoring 
to increase the fever, we should then find them applying 
something to cool and subdue it. As it is now, excitement is 
the order of the day; and the more violent and extravagant 
the better. In such a state of things, we cannot reasonably 
expect that real religion will flourish in the community. 

To a candid and ingenuous mind, it is always painful to pass 
an unfavorable judgment on any class of people. Charity, 
which is a supreme law in Christian faith and morals, requires 
from us the most favorable opinion of others which facts will 
authorize. ‘That most of the subjects of revivals, so called, 
are sincere and honest, we never had a disposition to doubt. 
At the same time, facts — palpable ones —are before the pub- 
lic, which compel us to fear, that the principal authors of these 
excitements are, too many of them at least, governed in their 
operations by selfish or sectarian considerations. We do fear 
that real, vital and practical goodness is made of less account 
in their calculation, than the gaining of numerical strength to 
rival parties and sects. 

As one proof of this, we may remark, that when a new con- 
vert ‘ experiences religion,’ we do not find that so much pains 
are taken by his spiritual tutors to induce him to go imme- 
diately forth to the honorable fulfilment of his long-neglected 
duties and obligations to his fellows, as to urge him forward 
into a connexion with the visible church. Having accomplish- 
ed this, the great object seems to have been attained ; and be- 
ing now secured in the fold, he is dieted to his new condition, 
and carefully chained to his place, whilst his shepherd saun- 
ters forth in quest of new proselytes. In due time, when the 
harvest is over, we see the religious journals filled with the 
wonderful accounts, not of the practical good which has been 
produced by the revival, but of the numbers who have joined 
the church. ‘The numerical accessions obtained, are always 
called plainly, ‘the fruits’ of the excitement: a confession 
plain enough, that what are regarded as the chief good, the 
real ‘ fruits,’ are the accessions which are made to a party. 
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If such are the motives, we hesitate not to say, they are 
dishonorable and unworthy. If revivals bear no better ¢ fruits’ 
than the giving of strength to this or that party, we well may 
suspect their genuineness. The fruits of religion do not con- 
sist in party attachments and antipathies; in following after 
this man, and in avoiding and hating others. Far from this. 
They consist in practical goodness, in love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temper- 
ance, (Gal. v. 22, 23). When these fruits are not found, we 
are authorized, by the rule of Jesus Christ, to judge the tree 
corrupt and unprofitable. 

We have remarked in another place, that a great deal is 
said in this age about religion. It is the subject of many a 
warm controversy, and the occasion of much bitterness and 
strife in society ; often setting chief friends against each other, 
and sowing the seeds of discord in neighborhoods. And it has 
seemed strange to us, that it has not more frequently occurred 
to those concerned in such a religion, that the whole must be 
a deception and a counterfeit, whenever such fruits result from 
it. For it is impossible, in the nature of the thing, that real 
religion can be concerned in any effects like these. 

But after all that is said and done about religion, is it not 
remarkable that people yet appear to be as much in the dark, 
as to what true religion is, as ever. Lo, here ! says one, Lo, 
there! says another. A third points to the sanctuary, a fourth 
to the wilderness. Is it possible that people have never read 
a very full, plain and intelligible definition of religion, record- 
ed in James i. 27? Or are they determined not to receive 
his exposition of this important word? This apostle, it seems 
to us, has put the question, as to what the real religion of the 
New Testament is, altogether beyond controversy. And what 
does he say it is? Let us hear: ‘ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.? Need anything —can anything — be more plain 
and conclusive than this? Whence, then, all the controversy 
which has arisen on so intelligible and well-settled a subject ? 

We are sensible that such an explanation of religion as St. 
James has given, must be disagreeable to many warm temper- 
ed minds. It is, indeed, like a flood of cold waters poured 
upon a prairie of wildfire. Nevertheless, if we admit the 
apostle’s authority, we must accept the definition, rational as it 
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is, and suspicious as it may be to some minds on this ac- 
count. 

To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, is be- 
nevolence. ‘To keep one’s self unspotted from the world, is 
uprightness of conduct. Benevolence, therefore, toward the 
afflicted and needy, and an unspotted character for upright- 
ness, in itself, constitute the sum of religion, according to the 
apostolic sense of that important word. That such as are wed- 
ded to an impure and a defiled religion, should be satisfied 
with a definition that so suddenly and so effectually puts to 
flight all their love of the marvellous and mysterious on the 
subject, is not to be expected. Not allowing it to be a test of 
Christian character in the individual, or a passport to Christian 
fellowship, it is not wonderful that they should cast it aside as 
altogether insufficient and unclean. It has nothing in it caleu- 
lated to inflame the passions, or to draw the multitude away 
from the practical duties of life to run after those who are in- 
tent on making proselytes and building upa party. Butthose 
who would know and enjoy the benefits of pure and undefiled 
religion, will not be slow to accept the apostle’s definition, and 
judge men to be religious only as they exhibit the deeds of 
benevolence and uprightness. ‘This is the test of religion — 
we mean, of course, that which is pure and undefiled. All 
else we are safe in accounting spurious. 


~ Would any know the power and enjoy the fruits of genuine 
religion? Let us, then, exhort them to maintain characters of 
benevolence and. uprightness. Let them be satisfied with no- 
thing short of actual, practical goodness. Depend upon it, 
nothing else, —not all the professions we may make, not all 
the outward service we may perform, will supply the place of 
this. And in the maintenance of such a character, though 
they may be denounced and disfellowshipped by others, they 
may be assured, not only of the approving voice of a good 
conscience, but also of the smiles and favor of Heaven. Inthe 
practical exercise of this religion they will merit the confidence 
of mankind, and secure the blessings of almighty God. 

W. A. D. 
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Arr. XXIII. 


Reserve of Universalists in urging the Denunciations of the 
Scriptures. 


TueEre is an impression, no matter how produced, that Uni- 
versalists are rather backward to exhibit the threatenings of 
the Scriptures. They delight, it is said, to dwell on the prom- 
ises: a charge that we would by no means deny; for most 
unnatural should we be, did we not feel more pleasure in con- 
templating the happiness than the sufferings of our race. But 
then it is urged that we dwell almost exclusively on the bright 
side of the scene, keeping the dark in the back-ground. They 
have nothing to say, —such is a common representation, — 
they have nothing to say, except that we shall all be happy, 
all be saved! a theme which, even if unequivocally sanctioned 
by Heaven, ought not to engross all the attention, but should 
frequently give place to something else of a more practical 
character. Yet, from week to week, and from year to year, 
they spend their time, —so it is said, — in ringing the changes 
on this one topic. ‘They select those passages which speak of 
God’s goodness, of his benevolent designs towards his crea- 
tures, of the unspeakable blessedness he has reserved for them, 
or of the future prevalence of the gospel ; and on these they 
expatiate with all the fervor of their eloquence, till they seem 
to forget that how plausible so ever their favorite texts may 
appear, there are others as fearful as these are encouraging. 
The mass of threatenings with which the gospel is everywhere 
intermingled in the New Testament, the terror of the Lord, 
the sure retributions of his wrath, the alarming woes and judg- 
ments denounced by Christ and his apostles, — these they 
leave out of sight; or, if they sometimes bring them forward, 
it is only to explain away their dreadful severity, and to pre- 
vent all salutary impression. Why do they not speak them 
out heartily, it is asked, and give them their full, unimpaired 
effect? Why not press them home as earnestly as they do 
the promises, if they indeed are, what they claim to be, the 
followers of Jesus Christ in simplicity ! 

We must not stop long to correct this misrepresentation, 
since our readers have already learned its falsity, by their own 
observation. Nobody, acquainted with our preaching, or with 
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our publications, but knows that we strive to urge, according to 
the measure of our ability, the retributions, as well as the gra- 
cious promises of God’s word. The sure punishment of sin, 
in all its various kinds and grades, has long been a noted and 
a leading topic with us. We have felt obliged to bestow on 
this subject, in particular, a share of our labors, which would 
seem even disproportioned, were it not for the ignorance that 
prevails with regard to’the real consequences of transgression. 
It is with sorrow we have witnessed, amid the chaos of indis- 
criminate threatening that marks the preaching of our day, a 
great lack of everything like definite, practical instruction on 
this important point; and it has seemed to devolve on us to 
supply, as far as we were able, the deficiency, by illustrating 
and enforcing, with all the means at our command, the mo- 
mentous truth that God renders to every man according to his 
works. The fact is, we have followed the Scriptures so 
closely here, as to give considerable offence to our religious 
opponents; and a complaint is now rising on every hand 
against us, not that we keep the subject of retribution out of 
sight, but that we insist upon it too strictly, and allow none to 
escape the full recompense of his deserts, whether saint or sin- 
ner, penitent or impenitent. It is to be hoped that when this 
latter complaint shall have become general, our accusers will 
withdraw the former ; since it would be very inconvenient to 
defend ourselves at once against the two opposite attacks urg- 
ed from one and the same quarter. So absurd as well as false 
is the representation alluded to, —if taken, we mean, in the 
sense in which it is intended. 


Still we cannot but think, that, after all, there is one sense, 
little thought of, in which there is more truth in that represen- 
tation than even its authors are aware; and we hope to be 
heard patiently while we point out the circumstance. Now, if 
we take only the most appalling denunciations in the New 
Testament, it must be confessed that few of our preachers or 
writers do urge them in all their original pointedness and un- 
flinching severity. We say, the most appalling; for in ad- 
ministering the more common threatenings, they are by no 
means reserved. But as to the more terrible woes denounced, 
which may be said to form a distinct class, it appears to us in 
vain to deny that Universalists seldom launch them forth with- 
out some softening in their features, or reserve in their appli- 
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cation, We are glad it isso. And if called to an account for 
our palliating course in this respect, we can say with truth, 
that we adopt it, not because those denunciations are in the 
least incompatible with our doctrine, but because we do not 
feel authorized to use the same stern and unsparing personality 
which well became him who ‘knew all men, and needed not 
that any should testify of man, for he knew what was in man.’ 
We may mistake characters and deserts; he could not; nor 
could those who were guided by inspiration. They could, 
with safety, say to those concemed, ‘ Ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers how can ye escape the damnation of hell!’ ‘O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?’ ‘Ye are of your father the devil; ... ye 
shall die in your sins.’ But we, on the contrary might often 
misapply such extreme language, in the precipitance of our zeal 
or prejudice. Nor is this all. Sinners as we ourselves are, 
it does not become us to inveigh against our fellow men in that 
imperious tone which he sometimes used, and with all propri- 
ety, who was himself without sin, and who spoke under the im- 
mediate authority of heaven. God forbid that we should be 
unfaithful in rebuking sin; but we wish to do it in a way that 
comports with the consciousness of our own imperfections. 
And we think that all the religious teachers of our day would 
do well to bear these considerations in mind: they certainly 
deserve some respect. Such is the ground on which we jus- 
tify the course we pursue. 

At the same time we are not so ignorant of mankind as 
to suppose that this ground will be allowed as valid by all. 
The more bigoted of our opposers, and the more self-confident, 
will regard it as a mere pretence, a subterfuge to escape the du- 
ty of holding forth those denunciations which it is supposed we 
feel to contravene our favorite tenets. ‘They will exclaim indig- 
nantly, Away with your smooth preaching! We need all the 
thunders of the law, and woe to the unfaithful herald that keeps 
silence, or tampers with his message. Give us the threat- 
enings— we want no favor on that score-—— give them to us 
without mitigation and without sparing ! 

To such, we have another answer: We darenot! Doubt- 
less, we are not suspected of extraordinary timidity ; but we 
dare not urge those threatenings, we mean those of the more 
dreadful kind, in all their original pungency and directness. 
The church will not bear them. Thoroughly as the great body 
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of religious professors has -been trained to stand before the 
whole battery of endless damnation, and even to sleep under 
its full discharge, (for the volley passes harmless over their 
heads,) — one of these denunciations, a single reproach of this 
kind, if applied as our Saviour applied them, would soon raise 
a storm of indignation, as they did in bis time. For, against 
whom did he direct them? Not against the careless, the 
dissolute, the openly profane ; no, never ; but against the chief 
religious professors of his day, who sincerely thought them- 
selves righteous, and as heartily despised others, and who mo- 
nopolized the reputation of all the sanctity there was in the 
world. And of course, it is against the same class of men in 
our day, that the threatenings in question must be denounced, 
if denounced at all. Let people consider this. ‘To divert 
these sentences in the least from their original aim, would be, 
not to apply, but to wrest, the words of our master. The char- 
acter of the ancient scribes and Pharisees is clearly exhibited 
in the New Testament, and well known: full of zeal towards 
God ; frequent in prayers and then boasting of them; punctil- 
ious in observing all the sacred rites and holy times; stern in 
reproving others for any neglect of these consecrated customs ; 
sanctimonious in their deportment, of sad countenances and dis- 
figured faces ; thoroughly exclusive in their self-righteousness ; 
arrogating all the favor of God; and taking the lead in the 
venerated religion of the day. Such were the scribes and 
Pharisees ; and nobody, acquainted with the New Testament, 
needs be told that it was for these very characters our Saviour 
reserved all his most terrible denunciations and severest re- 
proaches. People wish us, at this day, to deal out those fear- 
ful texts freely — not to explain them, but to urge them home 
unreservedly !. They know not what they ask. They are 
even clamorous in demanding that we should preach, as Christ 
did, ‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell!’ This is the language, it is said, 
that we ought to use. Tell the sinner he is but a serpent, a 
viper, that his heart is full ofdeadly poison, that he is going to 
hell; and there let the matter rest! 

Very well; when those most concerned, so pertinaciously 
demand this treatment, it may perhaps be proper to gratify 
them, at least so far as to give them the advantage ofa little 
experience, which often avails more than anything else to 
tame our eagerness. Who were these serpents, this genera- 
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tion of vipers? — that we may know to what characters to ap- 
ply the language. Look back into the preceding context of 
the passage,' and-we find, they were the scribes and Phari- 
sees: ‘ Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ says 
Christ ; ‘ Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; ’ 
and then, changing the appellation, he exclaims, ‘ Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell!’ And if we must now repeat this overwhelming reproof, 
it is not left to our option to whom we shall apply it; we must 
address it to similar characters, to the zealous bigots of our 
time, to the foremost professors of religion, such as say to oth- 
ers ‘stand by yourselves, come not near unto us; for we are 
holier than you.’ These it is whom we must call, to their 
faces, serpents, a generation of vipers, who for their peculiar 
perverseness, cannot escape the damnation of hell! What had 
they done, that they should be thus harshly condemned by our 
Saviour? We have the grounds of his sentence against them, 
all detailed in the preceding part of the chapter; some of 
which we shall quote, as deeply concerning the people of our 
own age: Alluding to their exclusive overbearing spirit, and 
to their rule of excommunicating his disciples, he says, ‘Wo 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering, to go 
in.” For this they were serpents, a generation of vipers; for 
this they could not escape the damnation of hell. ‘Wo 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ adds he, ‘ for 
-ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.’ 
For this, too, they were serpents, a generation of vipers, and 
could not escape the damnation of hell. ‘Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and 
iand to make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make 
him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves.’ One 
would hardly suppose, at first, that all this descriptive language, 
which sounds so apt in our ears, was spoken two thousand years 
ago! ‘Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith ; 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 


1 Matt. xxiii. 33. compare the whole chapter, particularly verses 13, 14, 
15, 16, 23, 25, 27, 29. 
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done.’ They drew a broad distinction between the practice 
of virtue and that of religion. ‘The latter was with them some- 
thing far more holy than mere justice, mercy and integrity, 
those common moralities of life: it was the observance of sa- 
cred services, rites and traditions. And for this fatal perversion, 
they were serpents, a generation of vipers, and could not es- 
cape the damnation of hell. ‘ Wo unto you, scribes and Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!’ says he, in conclusion, ‘ for ye are like un- 
to whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, 
and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the preph- 
ets. Wherefore, ye be witnesses unto yourselves that ye are 
the children of them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell!’? From 
these minute descriptions, so incapable of being misunderstood, 
we see at once what were the characters, and what the pecul- 
iar corruptions, to which this withering rebuke belongs. And 
a little further examination will discover that it was to the 
same class of people that all the noted threatenings of a similar 
kind were appropriated. Will our complainants now insist, as 
eagerly as hitherto, on our urging home these terrible denun- 
ciations without any reserve? 

It is edifying, no doubt, to sit at a distance and see the 
lightnings flash and hear the thunders roar, so long as we think 
the bolt is to fall otherwhere. But let people discover that, if 
the tempest rise, they themselves must be its victims, and there 
are few who will not consent that it should delay on the verge 
of the horizon. The rage for the preaching of terror subsists 
only through want of such foresight. How often has the deep 
and fearful rebuke which John the Baptist uttered, been made 
a favorite theme with those who little surmised its application : 
‘O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?’ It is customary to level this against the 
unpretending and irreligious; but so did not John. He had 


*See verses 18, 14,15, 23, 27 - 33. 
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already preached to the undistinguished multitudes, until he 
had baptized ¢ all Judea and all the region round about Jordan ;’ 
and we do not discover that, during the whole of this period, 
he ever let fall a single harsh or even censorious expression. 
But no sooner did he see before him, ‘ many of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees,’ those bigoted and zealous professors, than he 
broke forth in an unwonted strain, and amazed his audience by 
the exclamation, ‘O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come!’® For these did he re- 
serve his severity. No wonder that they said, ‘He hath a 
devil,’ when he hurled his only execration on this privileged 
class, but spared the profane multitude ; and the same would 
probably be said of us, should we at the present day, follow his 
example. ‘To do this, however, is very far from what is now 
meant, by preaching the threatenings. 

We have observed that all the noted threatenings of this ex- 
treme ‘kind, belong to the same characters, to the same de- 
scription of men. ‘Ye are of your father, the devil,’ said 
Christ ; and again, ‘ Ye shall die in your sins; whither I go ye 
cannot come.’ Who were these? ‘The context gives us for 
answer, the Pharisees; and we find that they, astonished at 
his daring, retorted, by demanding of him, ‘ Say we not well 
that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?’* The blasphe- 
my against the Holy Ghost, so often adduced, — whom did 
this concern ? ‘ All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men; and whosoever speaketh a 
~word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.’ 
Who were they that committed this impiety ? The scribes 
and Pharisees, as we discover from the context and parallel 
passages. ‘ O generation of vipers,’ added Christ, ‘how can 
ye, being evil, speak good things?’ It was to them his solemn 
warning was addressed ; and it is to similar characters it must 
now be applied, if applied at all. I*ew passages are more ve- 
hement in themselves, or greater favorites with the unsuspeet- 
ing lovers of terror, than the declaration of the angel in the 


3 Matt. iii. 7, compare preceding verses. 4 John viii. 21, 44, comp. 
whole chapter, particularly verses 3, 13, 48, 52, 57. 5 Matt. xii. 31, 32, 
comp. 22-38; Mark ili. 22 - 30. 
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Apocalypse: ‘lf any man worship the beast and his image, 
and receive his mark in his forehead or his hand, the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixture into the cup of his indignation; and he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb ; and the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever; and 
they have no rest, day nor night, who worship the beast and 
his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his name.’ ® 
It is surprising that this denunciation has been so habitually 
misdirected against the openly profane, since its language, its 
very terms, fix it in the most explicit manner upon a body of 
worshippers, the devotees of a religion; false, of course, but, as 
we learn from the preceding chapter, generally prevalent. 

The several examples already given are, perhaps, sufficient 
to point out that class in community among which we should 
be obliged to seek the proper objects of terrific preaching, or 
as it is often called, searching, pungent address, did we adopt 
that style to the extent that is proposed. If compelled at this 
day to repeat the heaviest reproaches and denunciations of the 
New Testament, in their native unmitigated tone, we must 
say, (—there is no alternative, harsh as it may seem, — ) we 
must say plainly to the sanctimonious, rigid, prayer-boasting, 
proselytizing professors of religion themselves, and to none oth- 
ers, ‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, ye children of your 
father the devil, ye worshippers of the beast, — who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell? ye shall die in your sins ; ye shall 
drmk of the wine of the wrath of God which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation!’ But though 
it may appear they have a sort of right to demand the applica- 
tion, and though it would be hard to deny them if importunate 
in their challenge, yet we hope the reasons we have assigned 
for abating somewhat from this extreme severity, will, on con- 
sideration, prove satisfactory. 

We ought not to overlook the most noted threatening in all 
the Bible, the parable of the sheep and goats. Our Saviour 
declares that * When the Son of man shall come in his glory 

% A P ? 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and. .... then shall he say unto them on 
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the left hand, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels; . . . and these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment.’ This is language, it is 
said, which a Universalist dares not repeat unguardedly, and 
leave it to work its own effect. He must stop to explain it. 
True, we do think this course often necessary, on account of 
certain prepossessions which have been industriously cherish- 
ed for ages ; nor can we conceive what impropriety there is 
in pointing out the connexion of our Saviour’s discourse, or in 
bringing forward the whole of it, instead of making a partial, 
and under the existing prejudices of the public, a deceptive se- 
lection. But these important considerations, it seems, we are 
not to take into the account. ‘The text is in the language of 
terror ; and as such we must press it to the utmost. We must 
warn people simply of everlasting fire, and declaim on ever- 
lasting punishment. Spare not, is the cry. Where, it is ask- 
ed, where will those miserable wretches appear, in the awful 
day of judgment, who have lived without a blessed witness in 
their own hearts that they were on the Lord’s side, engaged 
in his cause ? — Where will they appear! why, if this passage 
relates, as is contended, to that eternal scene, they will stand, 
unexpectedly, on the right hand ; while those who so compla- 
cently flatter themselves that they are serving God, will be ar- 
raigned, to their confusion, on the left, and hear the voice of 
the Judge, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.’ ‘The subject has been 
totally reversed in the common usage. We say, If this pas- 
“sage relates to that eternal scene. For, granting this, what 
ean be more explicit than the following representation : ‘ Then 
shall the king say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye bless- 
ed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world; for 1 was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I 
was sick, and ye visited me ; [ was in prison, and ye came un- 
tome. Then shall the righteous answer him saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in? or naked, and clothed thee? or when saw we thee sick or 
in prison, and came unto thee?’ So unconscious were they 
that they had been serving the Lord. Unprepared for the 
praise bestowed upon them, they ingenuously confess their 
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surprise ; and the king, in his answer, implicitly admits that 
they had never indeed served him directly, and that his com- 
mendation was founded merely on the charity they had ex- 
tended to his brethren: ‘And the king shal] answer and say 
unto them, Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’ But far different was it with those on the left hand. 
When the king sentenced them to everlasting fire, and stated, 
as the reason of their doom, that he was an hungered, and 
they gave him no meat, &c., they were astonished at the 
charge, and in their sudden amazement, actually questioned its 
truth: ‘Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or 
a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto thee?’ So confident were these, that they had waited 
on the Lord. They were of that description of people who 
said, Lord, Lord, who had done many wonderful things in his 
name, who had a zeal of God, though not aceording to know- 
ledge ; who said to others, Stand by thyself, come not near 
unto me, for I am holier than thou, and who were constantly 
exclaiming, Let the Lord be glorified, — little suspecting that 
when he should actually appear, it would be to their shame. 
It is remarkable that the king, in his reply to their plea, did 
not attempt to support his charge against them in its direct 
bearing, nor pretend that they had been deficient in zeal and 
attentions immediately to himself: ‘ Verily I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it not unto me.’* Such were the characters who stood on the 
left hand ; and if we must, at the present day, warn people in 
the language of this parable, or if the doom it represents, must 
be held up as belonging to eternity, there is no question where 
the thunderbolt must fall, though it would produce an astonish- 
ment as great as was signified in the deseription itself. 


It will be wished, perhaps, that we should not dismiss the 
subject, without adverting to the proper interpretation of the 
threatenings now adduced. Thus far, nothing has been done, 
it may be said, except to fix their reference to another class of 
people than has been usually implicated, and to show that such 
as are most eager to hear them denounced, belong themselves 
to the very description of characters against whom they were 
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aimed. But, then, what is meant by the damnation of hell, 
the wrath to come, everlasting fire, &c. whoever may be the 
sufferers? ‘These are phrases, it is well known, which dre 
commonly supposed to denote eternal torment, and to cut off 
the hope of universal salvation. 

We are willing, for the present, to leave this question alto- 
gether to the disposal of our bitterest opponents themselves, if 
they will but keep in mind, who are the characters concerned. 
For we are confident that whenever they become sensible of 
the relation in which they stand, they will enter on a serious 
examination of these noted texts, and take into view their con- 
nexions, their marked allusions, the definite limits by which 
their meaning is restricted, and all the circumstances that go 
to illustrate their phraseology and to ascertain their intended 
force. They will feel it an object of pressing moment to un- 
derstand precisely what these threatenings amount to. And 
when they set about the business in earnest, as a matter of 
their own concern, there is little doubt of the conclusion at 
which they will arrive. Hs B.. 2 


Arr. XXIV. : 


Streeter’s Familiar Conversations. 


Twelve Familiar Conversations between Inquirer and Universalist: in 
which the Salvation of all Mankind is clearly exhibited and illustrated ; 
and the most important Objections, which are now brought against the 
doctrine, are fairly stated, and fully answered by a candid Appeal to 
Scripture, Reason and Facts. ‘The whole arranged under distinct heads, 
rendering the work a Guide to Inquirers and a Help to Universalists. 
By Russell Streeter. Boston. 1833. 18mo. pp. 327. 


Turs title cannot but recall to mind the famous Dialogues 
by Elhanan Winchester: a work which bas done more per- 
haps than any other, if we except two treatises by different 
authors, in promoting the cause of Universalism in this country. 
Mr. Streeter’s is manifestly designed to take the place which 
that formerly held; nor can it be doubted that something is 
called for to fill the important office that, for several years, has 
been but imperfectly occupied. Mr. Winchester’s Dialogues 
were adapted to their day ; but notwithstanding the many per- 

34 
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manent excellences they contain, they are well known to have 
become in some respects rather obsolete. ‘The improvements 
of forty years have furnished better illustrations of several 
points ; some objections, then in vogue, have since passed to 
oblivion ; and some particulars which then needed careful ex- 
planation, have now become so generally understood as to re- 
quire no further labor. We have changed, and the world 
around us has changed ; so that what was once apposite, no 
longer comports with existing circumstances, nor answers the 
wants of the present time. ‘The doctrine, too, which is known 
under the name of Universalism, or Universal Restoration, has 
like all other systems, especially on their first introduction or 
revival, sustained a progressive modification, and is by no 
means exactly the same that it was halfa century ago. At 
that period it was but just rising out of the chaos of old ele- 
ments, of Calvinism, Arminianism, Mysticism, and even Antino- 
mianism, which, like the Manichean world of matter, were 
mingled with some redeeming principles of divine light and 
truth. How could it spring forth completely formed and thor- 
oughly purified, at once? Accordingly, we find in the Dia- 
logues, as in other kindred works of their day, many traces of 
a foreign influence which has now ceased to operate on the 
views of Universalists, and which has even abated to a very 
perceptible degree in the popular and prevalent schemes of 
divinity. 

We join with the public voice of our brethren in welcoming 
the new Conversations to the field of usefulness they have en- 
tered. We shall not attempt a regular synopsis of the work, 
since this has already been given in some of our weekly jour- 
nals, of wide circulation, which have thus sent a notice of its 
contents abroad to an extent that our pages do not reach. It 
is sufficient to say that, as to its matter it fulfils, in a good de- 
gree, the promise, somewhat ample, of its title-page. It de- 
lineates and defines the general doctrine of Universalism as 
now held, bringing forward its principles and following them 
to their results, proving the positions, stating and answering 
the objections that are usually raised, and that would be most 
likely to occur, illustrating and exemplifying its moral influ- 
ence, briefly sketching its history from the apostolic age to the 
present ; and treating all this variety of topics on the plan of 
familiar and amicable conversation. An undertaking of great 
extent, and exceedingly difficult of execution! Nothing can 
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be less easy than to bring down abstract argumentation to the 
character of colloquial intercourse, to keep the medium which 
the very plan of such a work demands, between the abstruse 
and the merely superficial, to introduce the multitude of par- 
ticulars in their proper order and still avoid all stiffness of ar- 
rangement which would offend against the natural tenor of 
conversation, to preserve throughout the sprightliness and ease 
of the dialogue, and the familiarity of the expression, without 
running at times into crude declamation, or sinking at others 
into lowness and cant. Such are some of the difficulties with 
which this kind of composition, more than any other, is be- 
set; and all these belong exclusively to the manner, to say 
nothing of those which arise from the nature and extent of the 
subject. As to the manner, it is by no means wonderful that 
there should be some defects in the execution of the work be- 
fore us. They may deserve the notice of the author in pre- 
paring a future edition, though they be regarded as of but sec- 
ondary importance, and though they should even be overlook- 
ed by the friends of Universalism, in their hearty approval of 
the general course pursued. 

The author sets out on the only ground on which, it ap- 
pears to us, a book can be rendered simply a Universalist 
work, considering the circumstances of the denomination. He 
takes the doctrine in that broad extent which includes the 
whole body of Universalists, and avoids descending to the un- 
important particulars in which they differ. Nor can the un- 
prejudiced believer doubt that the salvation of all mankind is 
_a theme whose importance sinks into nothing, comparatively, 
all speculations about the precise time of its accomplishment, 
and other minor topics. ‘The question of a future state of dis- 
cipline, in particular, has been agitated among us to a dispro- 
portioned extent, and has been made, ostensibly at least, the 
occasion of considerable work for future repentance. With 
regard to this and other unimportant questions, the reader will 
see the stand that Mr. Streeter takes in the outset, by the fol- 
lowing quotations from the First Conversation : 


© SPRUE OR oa as toned Proceed, then, if you please, in the state- 
ment of the doctrine of Universalism. ..... I hope you will be as 
brief and explicit as possible, and yet give me a fair view of your 
general system. 

‘ Universalist. Very cheerfully shall I conform to your wish- 
es, friend Inquirer, and present the outlines of the system under 
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a few heads or principles; and hope you will hear me through 
with candor and patience. ..... 

‘The Proression oF Brurer,* adopted by the first duly or- 
ganized Convention' of Universalists in this country, and which 
continues unaltered, as the best and most unexceptionable sum- 
mary of their common faith which has ever been published, is 
given in the following words and propositions, viz : 

‘1. We believe that the holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament contain a revelation of the character of God, and of 
the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

‘«Q. We believethere is One God, whose nature is Love : re- 
vealed in One Lord Jesus Christ, by One Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

‘3. We believe that holiness and true happiness are insepa- 
rably connected ; and that believers ought to maintain order, and _ 
practise good works, for these things are good and profitable unto 
men.” 

‘.... I have never heard an intimation from any quarter that 
these articles of belief ought to be abandoned. They give uni- 
versal satisfaction to the Universalist public, so far as 1 have been 
informed on the subject..... It is my intention to defend the 
general system of Universalism, rather than separate, speculative 
notions entertained by individuals.’ pp. 15, 16, 18. 


A little further onwards, Inquirer is introduced as requesting 
amore circumstantial explanation of this phrase in the Pro- 
fession of Belief, “ who will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness and happiness :” 


‘There is nothing definite,’ says he ‘in this language, in re- 
gard to the precise time or times, period or periods, in which this 
great, and if true, glorious work of reconciliation is to be accom- 
plished. What say you upon that point? How shall we under. 
stand it? Doyou maintain the doctrine of restoration, or salva- 
tion, or both? 

‘ Universalist. Why, of both, Sir, of course, just as the doc- 
trine is taught by the inspired writers. .... Discarding all au- 


‘* This Profession was presented [1803] by a Committee appointed by the 
Convention holden at Strafford, Vt. the preceding year, consisting of Zeb- 
ulon Streeter, George Richards, Hosea Ballou, Walter Ferriss, and Zepha- 
niah Lathe ; and is said to have been penned by the venerable Ferriss. 

‘This expression may mislead: the above formula was the first and only 
Profession of Faith which the Convention of Universalists ever adopted ; but 
it was not adopted in the first duly organized Convention ; for this body 
had already held its sessions regularly for many years—Ep. Expositor. 
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thority excepting that of the Bible, on this subject, and meddling 
with no private opinions of individuals, whereby the feelings of 
any might be injured, I will endeavor to lay this point of doctrine 
before you in a scriptural and satisfactory manner. The reason- 
ing from the sacred text would be as follows: All men have 
sinned, or abused their faculties and privileges by transgressing 
the law of moral equity, and departed or fallen from the innocen- 
cy in which they were made, into degradation and guilt. Of 
course, if they are restored to the good estate from which they 
have wandered, they are saved from the moral degradation in 
which they were involved by voluntary transgression. ... . 

‘ As to the time or times in which this great and universal work 
will be wrought, we do not pretend to be wise above what is writ- 
ten. Ifthe Master whom we serve was not ashamed to say, ‘ But 
of that day, [the destruction of Jerusalem,] and that hour, know- 

_eth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father,’ should his followers be ashamed to confess 
their ignorance of the precise period when a world shall be saved 
and made holy and happy? Is it not vain-glorious and presump- 
tuous to speculate and dogmatize on this all-comprehensive sub- 
ject, as if we were omniscient, and knew when the time would 
be, or would not be, aside from an express revelation from God?” 
pp. 29, 31, 32. 


He proceeds, however, to show, in the following pages, that 
such a time is often foretold in prophecy, under the indefinite 
appellations, ‘the last day,’ ‘ the times of the restitution of all 
things,’ ‘the dispensation of the fulness of times,’ ‘the end 
when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father,’ &c. 

In a work of this character, the sole object of which is ele- 
mentary instruction, we do not of course look for much that is 
new, either in the development of the doctrine, or in the ar- 
gument by which it is supported. The novelty, if any, must 
consist chiefly in the manner. ‘The several ideas and facts 
will be taken indifferently from the labors of others, or from 
personal observations and original discoveries, from any source 
whatsoever that presents the most fit and appropriate. ‘To 
seek perpetually for what has been untouched, would infalli- 
bly mar, instead of improving such a performance, how great 
soever the resources of the author. Even Mr. Winchester’s 
Dialogues, which had the advantage, in this respect, of being 
a pioneer in the field, have but little originality as to their 
matter. Few, perhaps, are aware, how largely he drew upon 
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Siegvolk, Stonehouse and Chauncy. The ‘Conversations * 
contain as much novelty in the argument as the design of the 
work could well admit; and several of the illustrations, not 
absolutely new, are peculiarly apt and striking. Our limits 
allow us to give but one or two examples. ‘Treating of that 
oft refuted but still favorite objection, the force of the word 
everlasting, Mr. Streeter observes, in the character of Univer- 
salist, 


“If we indulge the advocates for endless misery, and allow that 
everlasting does necessarily mean without end, it will prove as 
disastrous to them as to ourselves. That being admitted, the 
covenant of circumcision and the Levitical priesthood are of per- 
petual obligation, and the New Covenant, by which they are 
said to be abrogated, is an imposition. Of course, it undermines 
Christianity itself ..... I heard an intelligent Jew remark, in 
the city of New York, that those who arrogated to themselves 
the orthodoxy of the age, and yet maintained that everlasting, 
connected with punishment, was any proof of its endlessness, 
‘were of all Christians, the most inconsistent or blindly bigoted. 
For, said he, according to their reasoning, Christianity is a gross 
imposition ; its founder was as great an impostor as Mohammed, 
and his Apostles as real dupes as the mufties of the Prophet. I 
thought his remarks were just, and worth remembering.’ pp. 128, 
129.’ 


An objection is often made against all reasoning from the 
goodness of earthly parents to that of our heavenly Father. 
That objection, if not forcibly stated, is certainly well solved, 
in the following passage : 


* Inquirer : .... Have you never heard it said, that no kind 
and benevolent father would permit his offspring to be miserable 
at all, or to suffer any misfortunes or afflictions, if he could pre- 
vent it; and hence, as God is the Father of all mankind, and 
yet does permit or appoint numerous and immense evils, he is 
not good and gracious as earthly parents are? That his good- 
ness is of a higher and more sovereign character than theirs ? 

‘ Universalist, Indeed, I have heard this argument, or objec- 
tion, or whatever it may be called, a thousand times, and gener- 
ally by those who had just been arguing that Deity was perfectly 
benevolent in creating with a certain knowledge, to say the least, 
that “the being he gave” would prove a dateless curse! How 
inconsistent! If they have eyes to discern that the momentary 
evils of this life are incompatible with the best desires and feel- 
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ings of a heart and mind capable of preventing them, how can 
they believe, that kindness and goodness, infinitely greater, 
would dictate and devise a plan, by which temporary evils should 
be lengthened out to eternal?...... It isa fact that no kind 
and benevolent parent would occasion one unnecessary pang in 
the bosom of his child, or permit a train of disappointments and 
sufferings, unless he meant to overrule them for the greater 
good, all things considered. Good old Jacob would have been 
cruel in directing the ten brethren to sell the son of his parental 
partiality into Egypt, because his finite capacities did not com- 
prehend the gracious result of that scheme of operations of which 
the selling of a brother was an important part..... But it was 
not cruelty, but pure benevolence, in “the Ancient of Days,” as 
he saw “ the end from the beginning,” and “ set one thing over 
against another, to the intent” that all things should work to- 
gether for good. And could Jacob have devised and executed 
the whole plan to equal advantage, the permission of the servi- 
tude and imprisonment of the one, and the malice and humilia- 
tion of the many, would have evinced similar benevolence. 

‘ The betrayal, persecution, and crucifixion of the Son of God, 
and all the eventful circumstances connected therewith, admit of 
a similar application. No earthly father would have been be- 
nevolent in permitting such a scene of sufferings; for the simple 
reason that he could not have contemplated and effected the 
same all-glorious result. ‘‘ But God commended his love to us,” 
and to the whole world, ‘‘in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’’ ‘‘ For God sent his Son into the world, not 
to condemn the world, but to save the world.” ‘‘ And every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear, saying, surely in 
the Lord have I righteousness and strength.”’ pp. 114-116. 


But we must come to a conclusion. ‘The greatest fault, as 
it seems to us, in the work, is a frequent quaintness or eccen- 
tricity of diction, here and there an extravagant simile, and 
sometimes a vulgarism. We may indeed misjudge as to the 
existence of the fact; but we think there can be no doubt that 
if such instances really occur, they are a blemish, though a 
blemish that may be easily removed. ‘The immediate influ- 
ence of a work of this kind is far greater on the community 
than that of more systematic and heavier treatises. If it gain 
the circulation which we believe it may be made to command, 
it will certainly tend to give a tone to the religious conversa- 
tion of our infant sect; and it is highly important that the 
standard itself should be unexceptionable. ie 
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Art. XXV. 
State of the Doctrine and Denomination of Universalists. 


‘Ir will be recollected by the readers of the ‘ Expositor and 
Review,’ that in the number for January last, a full account 
was given, so far as it was practicable, of the existing state and 
prospects of the Universalist denomination. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a review of a like character, following so closely 
upon the other, will embrace a very considerable number of 
additional facts, since we propose to take up only the circum- 
stances of principal interest which have occurred since that 
time. 

During the last six months, the usual prosperity has attend- 
ed the denomination. ‘The increase of new Societies has not 
lessened ; the call for preaching has been unabated ; the num- 
ber of candidates for the Ministry, although not sufficient for 
the actual want, has promised a large accession of pulpit tal- 
ent; and the public Journals continue to be efficiently support- 
ed. In fine, the prosperity of Universalism has become a pro- 
verb among its enemies as well as among its friends. We - 
can hardly take up a paper upon the subject, in which this 
fact is not acknowledged. The friend of Universalism men- 
tions it as a cause of joy and congratulation ; the enemy, as a 
matter of sorrow and regret, as showing the depravity of man- 
kind, and the eagerness with which they run into error. Thus 
we read, in a recent orthodox review of Universalism, ‘ many 
will rally under the banner of Universalism. To us it seems 
not unlikely that Universalism, very much as it is now taught, 
may yet become in this country a much more formidable ad- 
versary of truth and righteousness, than any other heresy. 
Let the moral conflict between pure christianity and all its 
opposites grow more intense ; let those great masses of infidel- 
ity which now lie dormant, be roused into activity ; let the 
various parties of evangelical christians be brought to act in 
harmony, if not in concert; let external pressure foree the 
elements of evil into a closer combination, and it will not be 
strange if Universalism shall draw together, and amalgamate 
within itself, all the varieties of opposition to the kingdom of 
Christ. Unitarianism has been tried; the experiment was 
made in circumstances most favorable to success; but Unita~ 
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rianism does not answer the purpose ; it is too refined, too lite- 
rary, too negative and sceptical, to produce an impression on 
the multitude. Atheism has been tried ; but it is too bold, too 
shocking to the nature of man as a social being, and it has 
failed entirely. A desperate effort is now put forth for pope- 
ry ; but popery requires too much blind faith, too much sub- 
jection to its priesthood to carry the day with Americans. 
Universalism too has its obvious disadvantages. It cannot but 
be revolting to every intelligent man of common candor and 
honesty. It too peremptorily contradicts the testimony of.con- 
sciousness, and the admonitions of natural conscience. Yet it 
has its advantages, not over the truth, but over other forms of 
opposition to the truth. It has none of the aristocratic refine- 
ment of Unitarianism. It is not so undisguised and shocking 
as atheism. It wears the face of liberality, and seems to breathe 
the spirit of democracy, as if it must needs be the deadliest 
foe of popery. It has great versatility : while it carries its own 
recommendations to the professed haters of godliness, it can ~ 
sometimes put onan aspect of mysticism and devotion that impo- 
ses on the weak minded.’? Setting aside the bitterness of this 
author to Universalism, and his misrepresentations of the na- 
ture and tendency of the doctrine, we have here his unsolicit- 
ed acknowledgment that Universalism is fast spreading, and 
is taking the lead, and will finally swallow up in itself all other 
systems of liberal christianity. ‘There is no fact more general- 
ly admitted in New England, and we suppose it must be so in 
New York and Pennsylvania, if not further south, than that the 
denomination of Universalists enjoys an unparalleled and 
unaccountable prosperity. 

Within the last six months, efforts have been made by cer- 
tain of the Universalist editors to furnish perfect lists of the 
Universalist clergy in the several states. Some states have 
not been reported, and from others entire returns have not 
been made. We are enabled, however, by what has been 
done, to pronounce with some certainty, that the number of 
preachers in the United States will vary very slightly from 
three hundred. The exact number of societies is not known, 
but it must be from two to three times as large as that of the 
preachers. i‘ 

The meetings of the Conventions and Associations the pres- 


* See the Quarterly ‘Christian Spectator, for June, 1833. pp. 285, 286. 
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ent spring have maintained their usual interest. ‘The highest 
ecclesiastical bodies are the State Conventions. These are 
organizations of the clergy and lay delegates from the Associ- 
ations, for purposes of supervision, advice and efficiency. 
These bodies claim no power to punish offences, except by the 
mere withdrawal of fellowship, which is little else than saying 
they can no longer recommend a man as a preacher. ‘They 
perform Ordinations, and grand Letters of Fellowship, which 
are the testimonials that the individuals who hold them preach 
under the approbation of the body. The ecclesiastical organ- 
ization of the order is, as yet, imperfect. Where it has been 
most fully matured, it observes the following plan. The soci- 
eties are the basis. ‘The number of societies in a certain sec- 
tion of territory constitute an Association. Above the Associ- 
ations are the State Conventions, which are composed in some 
cases of all the clergy in the state, and lay delegates from the 
Associations ; in others, only of clerical and lay delegates. The 
formation of a United States Convention has been attempted, 
but whether it will be carried into successful operation, remains 
yet to be seen. It is to be regretted that the laymen of the 
denomination do not fee] a greater interest in its organization. 
Every society within the bounds of an Association should be 
represented by its delegates without fail. This promptness 
on the part of the laymen is the life and spirit of the order, 
and should be constantly maintained. ‘The meetings of these 
bodies are not confined to any particular place, except those 
of the New York Convention, which have, we believe, uniform- 
ly been held in Utica. They adjourn from place to place, 
as they may be invited by the societies, not meeting in any 
place two years in succession. The meetings are generally 
holden two days, and the time is occupied in the deliberations 
of the body, and in the performance of public services. They 
accomplish no small good by the latter means. Six and some- 
times seven or eight different clergymen preach, and double 
that number, if there be as many, perform the other parts of 
the services. Large congregations generally collect from a 
distance of ten miles around, increasing in size until the close 
of the session. 

Since our last review, Universalism has been judged wor- 
thy of a long article in the ‘ Quarterly Christian Spectator,’ the 
principal orthodox review in New England, if not in Ameri- 
ca. It embraces a very brief history of the denomination, and 
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professes to give a statement of their opinions, but not to con- 
trovert them. The author, however, wrote under a feeling of 
deadly hostility to the sentiment; and, although there are not 
such gross perversions as we have sometimes seen, it would 
not be possible for one who wished to gain a correct know- 
ledge of the doctrine, to derive it from that source. The re- 
viewer was deficient in means of information ; for, although 
his authorities are good as far as he goes, he had but few of 
them. It could hardly have been possible for any man to give 
a just statement of the views of Universalists generally, from 
the means in his possession. The most correct definition 
which can be given of Universalism, in the form in which it is 
held by the whole body, is this, ‘ that God is truly the Father 
of men; that in his purpose of grace and mercy he has se- 
cured the eternal interests of all; that all chastisements are 
administered in mercy ; and that at last God will reconcile all 
things unto himself.’ The opinions of no individual, however 
eminent, are to be received as. the opinion of the order gener- 
ally. Each one is accountable for what he himself says. Ma- 
ny individuals among us are distinguished by their peculiar 
opinions; but the order as such is distinguished by no doc. 
trine but this — ‘the salvation of all mankind by the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Having rejected all human authority 
at the beginning, it is not to be expected that Universalists 
will consent to accept the opinions of any one as the standard 
of the whole. 

It becomes us to notice in this place, the work just issued 
from the press, entitled ‘ Friendly Letters to a Universalist, 
on Divine Rewards and Punishments,’ by Rev. Bernard 
Whitman, of Waltham, Mass. This gentleman is a clergy- 
man of the Unitarian denomination ; and, although not sus- 
taining an exalted rank in the order to which he belongs, yet 
he has made himself popular in the estimation of the public, 
by his Letters to Prof. Stuart, and the defence of that publi- 
cation. It may be that the praise bestowed on his efforts in 
that case, has been a disadvantage to him. 

The work of which we propose now to speak, is not an at- 
tack on Universalism, in its simple form, but rather on the 
views of a certain class of Universalists ; though it is some- 
what doubtful whether Mr. Whitman represents their views 
correctly. The occult design evidently is, to widen the dis- 
tinction between those who hold the doctrine of future punish- 
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ment for the sins of this life, and those who do not. Hence 
the main object of the writer is to represent that sentiment as 
of great importance, and the views of those who reject it, as 
false and deleterious in the extreme. Whether he believes in 
endless misery, or the final salvation of all mankind, or the 
middle doctrine of annihilation, or whether he holds that there 
is no certain revelation on either of these topics in the Bible, 
we have not been able to learn from the book. The fact that 
strikes one first on almost every page, is, that Mr. Whitman is 
an opponent of the sect of Universalists, and that none are 
Universalists, except such as reject the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment. We are here compelled to join issue with him. All 
those are Universalists who hold to the salvation of all man- 
kind through Jesus Christ ; and whatever may be their opin- 
ions on unessential, speculative points, they may safely and 
with great propriety unite in the defence and maintenance of 
their common faith. 

~ It is one of the great faults of this work, that it attempts to 
make the opinions of one or two individuals the doctrinal 
standard of the whole body. We have already, in this article, 
put in our protest against such a practice. Universalists ac- 
knowledge no earthly lords or masters, more especially in ar- 
ticles of faith. No one person has been delegated to make 
‘ official statements ’ in regard to their faith. ‘The only ‘ offi- 
cial’ declaration of their views, is that published several 
years since by the General Convention of Universalists, in 
which the doctrine of the eventual salvation of all men is 
maintained ; and other subjects, of comparatively small im- 
portance, are left entirely to each one’s judgment and convic- 
tions, and cannot be made a test of membership. 

The precise effect that will follow Mr. Whitman’s book, we 
are not able now to point out. We think, however, we may 
say, without laying claim in the least to the spirit of prophecy, 
that so far as the author intended to effect a division in the 
body of Universalists, he will be utterly disappointed. As a 
defence of the peculiar doctrine of future punishment, we 
think the Friendly Letters do by no means rank above the 
work of Mr. Hudson on that subject. Our ears have been 
open, but we have heard no one express an opinion that the 
work required an answer, or would obtain one. The publicis 
not disposed to patronize works on that controversy, which 
side soever they may defend of the disputed question. The 
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edition of Mr. Hudson’s book has never been sold; and we 
should not be surprised to learn, that the same fate at last at- 
tended Mr. Whitman’s. We have watched the Unitarian 
journals, to catch their opinions of it. Very few words have 
been offered in regard to it ; and but a small patronage can be 
anticipated, we judge, from that quarter. As to the patronage 
that may be expected from Universalists, we think it must be 
very small. ‘They have little confidence, so far as we have 
the means of knowing, in the author’s ability to communicate 
any additional information respecting the subject which he at- 
tempts to discuss. 

In regard to seminaries of learning among Universalists, we 
have but little to add to our former account. The Institution 
at Clinton, N. Y. is in the course of happy operation. It is 
not a theological, but strictly a scientific institution, designed 
as a place where a refined education may be obtained, aside 
from the bias of sectarism. It has about fifty male students, 
and nearly as many female. ‘The Principal is at present Pro- 
fessor of Languages. Besides the Principal, there are now a 
Professor of Mathematics and one Assistant. The course of 
instruction embraces every branch of education usually taught - 
in our American colleges. New professorships will be added 
whenever circumstances shall require. 

The Westbrook Seminary, at Westbrook, Me., is yet in its 
incipient stages. The legislature of that state, ever bountiful 
to the literary institutions within its borders, has made a sec- 
ond grant of one thousand dollars. An edifice of brick, 37 by 
"70 feet, is now being built, and the purposes of the organization 
are to be carried into effect without delay. 

The Universalists in the West are engaged in establishing a 
seminary of learning in the state of Indiana. An act of incor- 
poration has been obtained, the trustees have been organized, 
and a Principal has been elected. ‘The school will go into 
operation in about three months, when the first building, now 
being erected, will be ready to receive students. Shops for 
mechanics are preparing, and lands are laid out, that manual 
labor may be connected with the literary pursuits. _ 

In Massachusetts, the want of an institution in which young 
men may be qualified for the gospel ministry, is very seriously 
felt. Candidates have no small difficulty now, in finding a 
suitable place where they may have an experienced guide in 
their studies, the use of suitable books, and the advantage of 
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listening to the labors of some approved preacher. The course 
hitherto has been, for the young men either to commence 
preaching without study, or to pursue such a course of studies 
as they please where they may happen to reside, or to enter 
the family of some clergyman, and enjoy the benefit of his ad- 
vice, his books, and his pulpit ministrations. The latter meth- 
od is, of course, preferable ; but there are disadvantages at- 
tending either. We fear that young men of many virtues 
and strong talents have been deterred from entering the 
ministry, by the want of proper accommodations for their stud- 
ies. To preach Universalism acceptably, an education is 
necessary, distinct from the common academical and collegi- 
ate branches. The Bible must be well understood ; just rules 
of biblical criticism and interpretation must be known ; the 
customs of the oriental nations must be faithfully studied ; the 
commentaries on the Bible by all denominations, should be 
examined; the standard works of Universalist authors, so far 
as they tend to elucidate the true sense of the sacred writings, 
should be faithfully and repeatedly perused. Students should 
be exercised in the writing of sermons, and in reading them 
correctly and forcibly ; speaking without notes should be a part 
of the exercises ; extemporaneous prayer should be repeated- 
ly indulged in; and the duties of the pastoral office should be 
defined, and the best method of performing them established. 
No man can be well qualified for the ministry in the denomi- 
nation of Universalists, who has not pursued a course of stu- 
dies similar to this. But how few can follow up such a course 
under the care of a clergyman, who, much of his time, is ab- 
sent from home, and who, when at home, is entirely engrossed 
in his parochial duties? In an institution specially for the pur- 
pose, a Principal with one faithful Assistant could conduct this 
course of studies, at least while the number of students was 
_ less than fifty. The advantages of such an institution ean 
scarcely be estimated, sending out as it would a succession of 
well-instructed and devoted ministers of universal mercy. 

But the question may arise, Can the Universalists get up 
such an institution? and if so, can they sustain it? We think 
both these questions can be answered in the affirmative with 
truth, New York has raised up its Institute without difficulty. 
Maine is going briskly on with the Westbrook Seminary, by 
the aid of two thousand dollars from the legislature. “Ohio 
and Indiana have commenced a Seminary in the heart of a 
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forest. A new town is laid out; mills are erecting ; a build- 
ing for the Seminary is begun; a teacher engaged. _Is it pos- 
sible that Massachusetts is more feeble than all? We should 
not however speak of Massachusetts, alone ; for, in the object 
we propose, every state in the Union where there are Univer- 
salists, is interested. We propose an institution solely for the 
object of qualifying young men as preachers in the Uni- 
versalist denomination. Let the laymen understand this; let 
it be laid before the wealthy individuals of the order; let 
settled ministers lay. it before their societies; let it be men- 
tioned at Conventions and Associations ; and there is little 
doubt that the means would be afforded to carry the design 
vigorously into effect. When once the location and the build- 
ings are obtained, the Institution will support itself ; for if can- 
didates have not the means at the beginning, their obligations 
can be received as security for the payment of their board 
and tuition, which they may redeem shortly after commenc- 
ing their ministerial labors. 

A project of this importance, involving, as it must, no small 
expense, can be effected only by the joint exertions of clergy 
and laymen. With a proper understanding, co-operation and 
energy, there can be no doubt of the accomplishment of the 
object. We would suggest whether the proper body to com- 
mence the undertaking, would not be the Boston Association. 
Its sanctions would give our community confidence in the de- 
sign ; and to begin in earnest, to go forward with perseverance, 
and thus lead the public to see that something is to done, will 

"ansure ultimate success. T. W. 
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Art. XXVI. 


Counsels to the Young. 


_ Oh place not too fondly, my daughter, thy trust 
In the treasures that perish, the things which are dust ; 
For change will o’ershadow thy way with his wing, 
And pluck from thy path every blossom of spring. 


Pour out thy affections on nothing beneath : 

"T is a wasting of feelings, a savour of death ; 

Few days, and thy dearest shall wither and die, 

And thy bright visions vanish like clouds from the sky. 


Yet, vain are my counsels, — the youthful and free, 
With their warm kindling hopes, ever reckless will be ; 
Alas! ’tis their nature, unmindful, to cast 

Scarce a thought to the future, or glance at the past. 


Said I ’t was their nature? Yes, daughter, but thou, 
With youth’s brightest bloom on thy radiant brow, 
Draw near, while I whisper a thought that will give 
Thy young heart a strength every change to outlive. 


As sunlight will steal from the roses their hue, 

When a blight lurks beneath their fair foldings of dew, — 
As streams from the mountains unceasingly glide 

‘Till their waters are mingled with ocean’s blue tide, — 


So riseth to heaven life’s perishless part, 

When decay is at work in the depths of the heart; 
So a power, though unseen, ever gathereth on high 
The things which, on earth, are too lovely to die. 


Then peace, oh my daughter, whatever thy lot, — 

Beams the sunshine of fortune upon thee or not, — 

Peace, peace, to thy heart, for the dreams of its love 

Will be blest with a holy fulfilment above. J. He Ke 
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Art. XXVIL. 


The Truth of God, illustrated by its associations in the 
Scriptures. 


TrutH is one of the divine perfections. It implies the 
perfect rectitude of all God’s counsels and purposes, and the 
certain accomplishment of them. The truth of God necessa- 
tily implies also his immutability, —that he is of one mind, 
without variableness or the shadow of turning. In relation to 
his purposes, the truth of God is uniform and eternal; and 
can therefore receive no accession, nor suffer any diminution. 
He relinquishes none of his purposes; they are established 
forever ; and he forms no new designs: either of which would 
imply imperfection and change. He may reveal more or less 
of his purposes, according to his wisdom and pleasure ; but 
this supposes no alteration in them ; because their existence 
and the certain accomplishment of them, do not depend on 
their being communicated. Their truth, or the certainty of 
their fulfilment, cannot be affected by human knowledge or 
ignorance. ‘The sun shines not the less because men shut 
their eyes on its light, or are so situated that they perceive it 
not. The Deity, in his disposition and character, is not less 
amiable, because in consequence of the darkened understand- 
ings and the guilty passions and practices of men, he appears 
to them clothed in frowns and terrors, as an enemy and an 
avenger. 

That all God’s counsels and purposes are infinitely benevo- 
lent, is, we believe, not questioned by any ; for it is univer- 
sally admitted that infinite goodness is an essential attribute of 
the Deity ; and with this principle of his nature, any evil or 
injurious design would be utterly inconsistent. The truth of 
this position—the benevolence of all God’s purposes, — is 
not denied even by those who hold it as a truth, that he, from 
all eternity, fore-ordained some men and angels to everlasting 
death. They argue that God saw thig to be the best method 
to secure the greatest good of the whole, and to display most 
gloriously, and in the best possible manner, his infinite good- 
ness and benevolence. We are shocked at such theological 
absurdities, though they have prevailed for ages. But they 
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are yielding, they are retiring, the time of their final departure 
is at hand: ‘Blessed be the God of truth.’ 

Can there be any doubt whether the divine counsels and 
purposes will be accomplished? No: there can in reason be 
pone; for the truth and faithfulness of God are pledged for 
their fulfilment. And here is the proper foundation of con- 
fidence and joy. Hence the prophet Isaiah says, ‘O Lord, 
thou art my God; I will exalt thee; I will praise thy name: 
for thou hast done wonderful things ; thy counsels of old are 
faithfulness and truth.’ Again, by the same prophet the Lord 
Jehovah saith,— ‘I am God, and there is none like me, de- 
claring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel shall 
stand, and I will do all my pleasure.’ The apostle speaks of 
the immutability of God’s counsel as affording strong consola- 
tion. 'To the Ephesians he speaks of the‘ manifold wisdom 
of God’ being made known,—‘ according to his eternal 
purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ And 
again, he declares the object and the extent of this purpose, 
as follows: ‘ That in the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
he might gather together in one, all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.’ 
Most worthy and glorious purpose! How ample; how di- 
vinely benevolent ; and how certain its accomplishment! for 
‘ Behold, the strength of Israel will not lie nor repent.? To 
show with how firm a confidence we may rely upon the divine 
declarations and promises, whatever opposing circumstances 
may occur, St. Paul says, ‘ For what if some did not believe ? 
shall their unbelief make the faith,’ — that is, the fathfulness 
or truth—‘of God of none effect? God forbid: yea, let 
God be true, but every man a liar.’ 


An important inquiry here arises ; namely — Can any part 
of the truth of God, founded in his eternal purpose and the 
good pleasure of his will, be undesirable, or fail to excite the 
admiration and the joy of all intelligent beings to whom it 
sha!l be communicated, and its final results made known ? 
To answer this in the affirmative, would be to impeach the 
wisdom and benevolence of the divine counsels and govern- 
ment. We hold therefore that the truth of God in relation to 
all objects and events, is holy, just, and good; and conse- 
quently that its entire accomplishment will be matter of in- 
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finite joy, gratitude and praise, to all created intelligences, 
But what then becomes of the doctrine of unending punish- 
ment and torture ? ‘To say nothing of the wretched subjects 
of such suffering, —can its infliction be desirable to God or 
to the holy angels? Or, can it be believed that christians, in 
a future state, will rejoice in view of it? If they shall, they 
must indeed experience a great change from their present 
views and feelings ; and a change not for the better; for with 
what principle of holiness or benevolence, is a delight in the 
sufferings of others, consistent? The very idea is abhorrent 
to every virtuous sentiment and feeling. Jt has been strangely 
said, — yes, it has been very often affirmed with great con- 
fidence, —that the saints in heaven will forever rejoice and 
triumph in beholding the torments of the damned in hell! Is 
this to be one of the effects of their perfection in holiness 
and benevolence ? and one ingredient mingled in the cup of 
immortal joys ? 


We proceed, now, to notice the Scripture associations of 
the truth of God. With what is this divine perfection usually 
united in the inspired writings? ‘This is an interesting in- 
quiry, and will, 1 trust, be exceedingly satisfactory ; because 
its immediate connection is with the most excellent and amia-~ 
ble qualities, as mercy, goodness, kindness, faithfulness, and 
the like ; and it is never found associated with hatred, wrath, 
or vengeance. 

We will illustrate this proposition by some examples, out of 
a vast many which might be cited, from both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Observe the language of the patriarch Jacob’s grateful 
acknowledgment: ‘O God of my father Abraham, and God 
of my father Isaac, 1 am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast showed unto thy 
servant.’ To Moses the Lord proclaimed himself as ‘the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth.’ The Psalmist says, ‘ All the paths of 
the Lord are mercy and truth.’ Again: ‘Thou, O Lord, art 
a God full of compassion, and gracious; long-suffering, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth.’ ‘Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne, mercy and truth shall go before thy 
face.’ ‘I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation ; 
1 have not concealed thy loving kindness and thy truth from the 
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great congregation.” ‘The Lord is good ; his mercy is ever- 
Jasting, and his truth endureth to all generations.’ ‘Thy 
mercy is great unto the heavens, and thy truth above the 
clouds.’ *Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake.’ The 
prophet Isaiah adores and praises the name of the Lord, in 
the consideration that his ‘counsels of old are faithfulness 
and truth.’ A remarkable passage occurs in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, where the Lord by the prophet, after declaring the 
evils and miseries which should come upon Jerusalem, and 
which are represented as the effects of his anger and fury 
poured out upon the inhabitants for their wickedness, says, — 
‘Behold I will bring it health and cure, and I will cure them, 
and will reveal unto them the abundance of peace and truth.’ 
And then, as an explanation of this promise, he says, ‘ And I 
will cleanse them from all their iniquities, and there shall be 
heard in this place, the voice of joy, and the voice of gladness, 
— the voice of them that shall say, Praise the Lord of hosts ; 
for the Lord is good ; for his merey endureth forever.’ 

Associations of the same kind are found in the New Testa- 
ment; which the following examples will show, and which 
cannot fail to be highly satisfactory. Jesus Christ declares 
himself to be ‘the way, the truth, and the life ;” because by 
him the knowledge and grace of God have been eminently 
revealed, and life and immortality brought to light. He is 
styled ‘the only begotten of the Father; full of grace and 
truth.’ And to show the pre-eminence of the Christian reve- 
lation, when compared with the former or legal dispensation, 
St. John says, ‘ And of his (Christ’s) fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace. For the law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.2 St. Paul 
to the Romans says, ‘ Jesus Christ was a minister of the cir- 
cunicision for the truth of God ;’ which he explains by saying, 
“to confirm the promises made unto the fathers, and that the 
Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy.’ To the Ephesians, 
speaking of the ‘fulness of times’ when all things shall be 
gathered together in Christ, he says—‘ That we should be 
to the praise of his glory who first trusted in Christ. In whom 
ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of treth, ‘the 
gospel of your salvation ; in whom after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory.’ 
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We will close our numerous quotations to this point (and 


far more numerous they might be made) with an interesting - 


and most affectionate passage from the 2d Epistle of John, 
as follows: ‘The elder unto the elect lady and her children, 
whom I love in the truth: and not I only, but also all they 
that have known the truths for the truth’s sake, which dwelleth 
in us, and shall be with us forever: Grace be with you, merey 
and peace, from God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and love.’ 


Such are the Scripture associations of the truth of God. I 
believe it is not to be found in any other, or in any different 
association in the sacred writings. This divine perfection is 
there found constantly united with the amiable qualities of 
mercy, goodness, love, and the like; and is particularly 
pledged for the fulfilment of God’s promises, and for the ac- 
complishment of his gracious and benevolent purposes. In- 
deed, it cannot be consistently imagined that God has, or that 
he ever had, any purposes which are not benevolent; and 
hence the accomplishment of his truth must result in the dis- 
play of his invariable and unlimited goodness, his unbounded 
mercy, and his everlasting love. 

Mercy and truth are met together; they are united, and 
can never be separated. Men have attempted to separate 
them; and in human creeds and confessions of faith they have 
been set in opposition to each other. Hence, in sermons and 
‘religious publications, it has often been stated, in substance, 
that with respect to legions of devils, once angels in heaven, 
and myriads of the human race, the truth of God will contin- 
ue forever disunited with mercy and love, and in close con- 
junction with eternal wrath and misery ; and thus, instead of 
truth and mercy, truth and vengeance are to meet and embrace 
each other in an indissoluble union. Yet in all the Bible, no 
such an association can be found. We read of truth and 
mercy; truth and grace; truth and love. We are told of 
goodness and truth, kindness and truth, faithfulness and truth. 
We meet with righteousness and truth, salvation and truth, 
life and truth, and of abundance of peace and truth. But we 
never read in the Scriptures of wrath and truth, of truth and 
vengeance, or of death and eternal damnation and truth. 

Now, how is this to be accounted for? or what is the just 
inference arising from it? It is clearly this, that the doctrine 
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of eternal wrath and vengeance, of endless punishment and 
misery, has no foundation in truth ; and therefore is never, in 
all the Scriptures, placed in connexion with this glorious attri- 
ute of the divine nature. But, as already observed, the truth 
of God, the unchanging veracity and fidelity of Jehovah, is 
uniformly found in close alliance, in endearing association, with 
the amiable qualities, the eternal principles of mercy and 
goodness, benevolence and love. 

Why is it, let it again be asked, that in all the Bible, the 
declaration of God’s eternal and immutable truth, is in no 
instance found connected with wrath and vengeance, with end- 
less punishment and misery? From the writings and from 
the preaching of many learned divines, we should expect to 
meet with such an association in nearly every chapter. Some 
of them tell us that God from all eternity hath ‘ elected some 
men and angels to everlasting life, and fore-ordained the rest 
to everlasting death ;’ and that the truth of God is engaged to 
carry into full effect, this eternal decree and fore-ordination. 
Others, who reject with abhorrence this supposed original 
decree and determination, still insist upon it that endless pun- 
ishment and misery are agreeable to the truth of God, and 
necessarily connected with it; which, if more plausible, is not 
in reality more consistent, than the other theory. For this 
represents the infinite evil of endless despair and misery as 
existing according to the perfect foreknowledge of the Deity, 
unnecessitated by his predetermination, but in opposition to 
his will, and contrary to his original purpose. ' 

This I take to be a fair representation ; for even according 
to an approved orthodox catechism, ‘ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him forever ;’ consequently, if in 
any instance this end shall fail to be realized, it must be con- 
trary to the original design of the Creator ; in which case it 
necessarily follows, either that the omniscient Jehovah changes 
his views with respect to mankind, or else that he is una- 
ble to accomplish them ; and is therefore defeated in his pur- 
poses, and disappointed in his counsels. But can either of 
these results be imagined in relation to the Supreme Being, 
of whom the prophet declares that he is ‘ wonderful in coulis 
sel, and excellent in working?’ The very thought is blas- 
phemous. It goes, in its meaning, as the apostle says, to 
change ‘the truth of God into a lie,’ and to annihilate bis infi- 
nite perfection. Rather, we repeat, ‘Let God be true, but 
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every man a liar;’ and with gratitude let it be forever remem- 
bered, that the truth of God is inseparably connected with his 
mercy and love, his gracious promises, and his immutable 
benevolent designs ; — designs and purposes, which embrace 
all mankind, for the accomplishment of which the truth and 
faithfulness of God and his almighty power are firmly pledged, 
and to which divine justice cannot be opposed ; for Jehovah 
is ‘a just God and a Saviour ;’ and he ‘ will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth? — 
even ‘the truth of their salvation.’ 


The subject furnishes an apology, if any were necessary, for 
Universalist ministers, in relation to their peculiar style of 
preaching. ‘They have been accused of usually choosing the 
most encouraging texts, and of dwelling, with great zeal and 
emphasis, upon the mercy and love of God, his infinite com- 
passion, his tender regard for the human race, and the impar- 
tial and unchanging purposes of his grace. We believe they 
are often justly liable to the charge, and we wish they may 
never be less so; for these are divine principles and qualities 
to which, as we have seen, the truth of God is, by the inspired 
writers, particularly appropriated, and with which it is asso- 
ciated in a union never to be dissolved. Whereas, should they 
declare the terrors of divine and interminable wrath and nev- 
er-ending punishment, they would teach for doctrines, the un- 
authorized opinions and traditions of men ; doctrines with which 
the truth of God is never found united —to which its sacred 
~ seal is never affixed in all the Bible. 

And are there any who are better pleased with the- preach- 
ing of these latter doctrines, than with that of the former ?. Who 
are they? ‘They can be none other than those described by 
St. Paul, who ‘ turn away their ears from the truth,’ and who 
are ‘turned into fables.’ Shall we further quote the apostle’s 
description, particularly of teachers of this character? ‘ For 
of this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women, — ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. Now as Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith.’ But, however with- 
stood, opposed, or reproached, Jet not the ministers of ‘ grace 
and truth’ be ashamed or afraid to preach ‘the truth as it is 
in Jesus ;’ but having themselves received mercy, let them not 
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faint, ‘but by manifestation of the truth, commend themselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God;’ ‘in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves; if God perad- 
venture will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
trath.’ 

Appropriate to the subject is the following poetic fragment,. 
with which we close the article: 


“Whate’er your arts, ye powers of hell, suggest, 
The truth of God undaunted I attest. 

Produce your annals with insulting rage ; 
Bring forth your records, show the dreadful page, 
One instance, where the Almighty fail’d his word, 
Since first the race of men his name ador’d. 

— Confus’d, you search your dreadful rolls in vain ; 
The eternal honor shines without a stain — 
Unblemish’d shines, in men and angels’ view ; 
Just.are thy ways, thou King of saints, and true. 


M. R.- 


Arr. XXVIII. 
Funeral and Sepulchral Rites. 


Tue love of life is scarcely more natural, than the desire 
which every man feels of living in the memory of those he 
has left behind him, after he shall have passed off the stage of 
earthly existence. ‘To die and be forgotten, to be blotted out 
from the book of human remembrance, to enter the shades of 
an eternal night, and not leave a single memorial to tell the 
world that we once were rejoicing like themselves in the light 
of the sun, is an idea at which the mind instinctively revolts, 
and which can find no abiding place, except in the bosom of 
the misanthropist. The sentiment, so prettily expressed by 
the bard, has more of poetry than philosophy or truth in it: 


* Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, — 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 
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I very much doubt whether there ever was a mind that 
could sympathize with the poet in this wish. The passion of 
vanity itself, which is bound up in the heart of man, precludes 
the adoption of a sentiment which would consign him to 
eternal oblivion. A feeling the very reverse of this, generally 
pervades the human mind, and to immortalize one’s name, 
and render it eminently conspicuous in the temple of fame, 
has been an object, to attain which, ambition has. driven her 
blood-stained car over bleeding millions of the human race, 
life has been sacrificed to toil and privation, and everything 
hazarded, the possession of which is valuable. The short 
period of existence which falls to us in the common allotment 
of nature, does not satisfy the mind; we seek to prolong it as 
far as possible, and therefore we desire, that after our bodies 
shall have returned to their original elements, we may still 
‘have a name to live,’ and that that name ‘shall flourish in im- 
mortal youth.’ Nor is this feeling merely selfish and confined 
exclusively to our own case. When the body is deposited in 
its narrow bed, when ‘ earth is committed to’ earth, ashes to 
ashes, and dust to dust,’ and every attendant solemnity seems 
to assure us that a final separation has taken place, we cannot 
leave the hallowed spot where a beloved friend reposes and 
with stoical indifference suffer every fond recollection, like 
letters written on the sand of the sea-shore, to be effaced by 
the first trivial occurrence that we meet with in life’s journey. 
No; memory will hover over the spot of departed worth, and 
frequently shall affection lead its votary to revisit the tomb in ~ 
which are the mortal remains of one so dearly cherished. 
We shall feel, (what will no less affect us, though it be the 
mere creature of fancy,) that we are discharging a debt of 
gratitude, and that his disembodied spirit receives the offering 
with pleasure. To the influence of such feelings as these, we 
may attribute the erection of the monumental brass, sacred to 
the memory of wortb and virtue, or the more lasting strains of 
the poet, who has celebrated in immortal song the deeds of 
the brave and the virtues of the good. Nor let it be imagined 
that this effort to rescue from oblivion the names of the good 
and great, is without its use. The history thus handed down 
has excited emulation in many a bosom, and led the admirer 
of greatness to follow in the steps of him who has been the 
object of his admiration. While we are willing to confess 
that the proud mausoleum has often enshrined the ashes of 
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those whose greatest honor would have been never to have 
been remembered ; and while we are forced to admit that the 
genius of poetry has been prostituted to eulogize those whose 
good deeds were never heard of till the epitaph told the ‘lying 
tale ;’ yet would we not, on account of these abuses, destroy 
a custom which has its foundation in feelings most honorable 
to human nature. 

While we have been thus enabled to trace the origin of 
funeral and sepulchral honors to the very nature of the human 
mind, it cannot be of much importance to ascertain their 
origin as to the exact period when they were first instituted. 
They are probably coéxistent with the race of man. We 
learn, however, from the remotest antiquity, that it was cus- 
tomary to keep from the polluting touch of strangers, the hal- 
lowed remains of the deceased. As early as‘the days of 
Abraham, we find that the patriarch purchased a spot of 
ground exclusively for himself and family, and we see his 
descendants travelling from the remote land of Egypt to inter 
their dead in the cave of Machpelah. Indeed the Jews, a 
people peculiar in everything, were in nothing more so, than 
in the rites of sepulture. No people, perhaps, derived more 
apparent and no doubt real consolation, than the Hebrews, 
from the reflexion that they would go down to the grave in 
peace, and sleep with their fathers. ‘To be laid in the tomb 
in which reposed the bodies of their ancestors, often formed a 
part of their dying request; and this request was always 
granted and religiously complied with. The request of Jacob 
was of a peculiarly interesting character. Jehovah had 
promised the Israelites a deliverance from Egyptian bondage, 
and to give them the land of Canaan for ‘an everlasting pos- 
session.” When Jacob was on his death bed, he thus addressed 
his weeping family: ‘ And he charged them and said unto 
them, 1 am to be gathered unto my people; bury me with my 
fathers in the cave which is in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
in the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which is before 
Mamre in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought with 
the field of Ephron the Hittite, for a possession of a burying 
place. There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; 
there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I 
buried Leah. The purchase of the field and of the cave that 
is therein, was from the children of Heth. And when Jacob 
had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 
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feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people.”’ We can scarcely fail of noticing the par- 
ticularity of this request, and of observing, at the same time, 
the anxious desire of being buried with his fatner, a desire 
which seemed to be nearest his heart amidst the agonies of 
dissolving nature. The knowledge of the importance which 
the Jews attached to the rites of sepulture, is not of inconsid- 
erable utility in our perusal of the Scriptures. When we 
read the threatenings of the prophets and of our Saviour, that 
those unbelieving generations should be cast into Gehenna, 
and their bodies exposed openly to corruption, a prey to 
worms and fire, the casual reader sees nothing terrible in this, 
without transferring the scene to another worid and _spiritual- 
izing the subject. He thinks ‘it is a small thing’ for a dead 
body to be thus exposed, since it is beyond the power of feel- 
ing. But the Jew did not reason thus. To him the idea of 
his bones bleaching in the valley, or his carcass being thrown 
promiscuously among the ignoble and malefactors, and left 
there to be devoured by worms or consumed by fire, was one 
at which every prejudice of his nature revolted. We doubt 
whether the common threatening of hell-fire affects the Chris- 
tian with sensations so painful as the punishment of Gehenna 
did the Jew. Let it not then be imagined that this was an 
idle threat which would be treated with neglect. On the 
Jew it would exert a powerful influence, and he would be as 
solicitous to shun it, as a citizen of this country would be to 
escape the gallows. . The expectation of a shameful and ig- 
- mnominious death cannot be anticipated with stoic indifference. 

If we turn to the Egyptians, we shall see their care and at- 
tention to the dead particularly striking. Their ingenuity in 
embalming the body, to keep the corporeal frame from decay, 
is too familiar to every reader, to demand further notice ; and 
the lofty pyramids, the most durable of the works of man, raise 
their summits above the sands of the Lybian deserts, merely to 
serve as habitations and memorials for the dead. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, nations which, in the ze- 
nith of their power, held the highest rank in intellectual attain- 
ments, and whose orators and poets will live as Jong as civili- 
zation shall find a resting-place on earth, the funeral rites held 
a distinguished place in their civil institutions. In Homer, we 
find particular accounts of the funeral honors paid to the shades 
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of departed heroes ; and the Mantuan bard represents his hero, 
Mneas, as instituting gamés in memory of his deceased parent. 

Among the savage tribes of the forest, the same customs are 
ever prevalent. Over this extensive continent, where once 
has reigned a powerful nation, but whose original inhabitants 
have passed off the stage of existence, and in the changes of 
time have scarcely left a name behind them, — we still find the 
sepulchral mouads, which have thus perpetuated the memori- 
als of a race, whose very existence would have shared the ob- 
livion in which their origin, character and history are involved. 

While so general an attention has been paid by all nations 
to the rites of sepulture, we must present a few observations in 
respect to their utility. They make a salutary and forcible 
appeal to the living. How much more instructive is the ex- 
ample of the good, and how much more impressive the lesson 
afforded us by the bad, when the public are called upon to at- 
tend the obsequies of the departed with the accustomed cere- 
monies, than if they were silently to disappear from among us, 
and we could with difficulty realize that they were gone! Who 
has ever followed in the tram of mourners to ‘ the house ap- 
pointed for all living,’ the remains of a great and good man, — 
who has witnessed the tear glistening in every eye, — who has 
seen the tribute thus paid by a whole community to virtue, 
and not felt his own best resolutions strengthened and confirm- 
ed? ‘The monumental stone, which gratitude aud affection 
place over his remains, is something more than outward show. 
When the hero, covered with the colors under which he has 
added to his country’s glory, is accompanied to his resting- 
place with all the insignia of war, who has ‘not seen the 
spark of martial ardor kindle in the eye. of his compan- 
ions in arms? Who can say how many have been inspired 
to deeds of greatness, among the names which adorn the 
annals of England’s glory, by the contemplation of the heroes, 
statesmen and philosophers, whose remains are deposited with- 
in the walls of Westminster Abbey? We allow that the sable 
robes, the nodding plumes, the solemn dirge, the crowd of 
attendants, and all the accompaniments of departed great- 
ness, can afford but little solace to those whose wounded 
hearts would rather seek for solitude, as more congenial with 
the desolation that reigns within; but every mark of regret 
and sorrow which nature dictates, seems to be a duty not only 
sanctioned by the world, but a suitable expression of public 
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feeling. Even those who discard every mark of outward 
mourning, and place no monumental stone, or sepulchral urn 
over the ashes of the dead, still raise the verdant hillock to 
remind the traveller that he steps on ground sacred to the 
departed; and tradition will hand down, what the marble 
refuses, to the wishes of the heart. Man issurrounded by all the 
pleasures and gaieties of the world, and it can be neither use- 
less nor superstitious to pause for a few moments while the 
solemn procession passes, which is to remind him of his mor- 
tality. Let then the monument rise to the memory of departed 
worth ; and while we cherish and foster the good who are with 
us, let us not forget the virtues of those who have left us. 
Cure Ge 


Arr. XXIX. 


Jerusalem, and the Places adjacent. 


4. The Modern Traveller. A popular Description, Geographical, Histo- 
rical and Topographical, of the various countries of the Globe. Vol. I. 
Palestine. 

2. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, as published by the late Mr. 
Charles Taylor, with the Fragments incorporated, &c. &c. Revised, 
with large Additions, By Edward Robinson, &c. &c. Art. Jerusalem. 

3. Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the earliest period to the present 
time. By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL. D., &c. (Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library.) 


We: shall attempt, in this article, to present our readers with 
a view of the Holy City, and of the objects in its immediate 
neighborhood. Aside from the interest which every christian 
must be supposed to feel in that spot, of all the earth the most 
sacred to his imagination, it is of no little advantage in reading 
the Scriptures, to be able to enter familiarly into the localities 
and appearances to which they refer. He who can place hiin- 
self, as it were, in the midst of the theatre where the most 
striking scenes in revelation were transacted, will find that the 
gospel narrative grows more intelligible to him, and more im- 
pressive, assuming an additional air of real life. Notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles to research that have for ages surrounded Je- 
rusalem, we are now furnished with so many and so particular 
descriptions of it by different travellers, that there are few cities, 
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perhaps, in the old world, of which we can gain a more distinct 
idea, through the medium of books. The Turk, indeed, reigns 
there, suspicious and forbidding ; the cunning, cruel Arab of 
the desert lurks without the walls, to rob or massacre the un- 
protected pilgrim. But the attraction of the place has been 
too strong for difficulty or danger; and the enterprize of sci- 
entific and missionary adventurers has at length succeeded, by 
degrees, in exploring almost every inch of the ground, and has 
even penetrated into the forbidden recesses of the Mosque of 
Omar. With the helps which they have amply furnished, we 
wish to introduce our readers to the surrounding prospect, to 
lead them into the city, and to the several spots of peculiar in- 
terest ; and though our description cannot equal, in precision 
and vividness, the effect of a series of good pictures, yet we 
hope to render the view interesting as well as intelligible. It 
may be proper to mention that our authorities are, for the most 
part, taken at second hand. Nearly all of them may be found 
collected with apparent faithfulcess, in the popular works quot- 
ed at the head of this sketch. When, however, we have oc- 
casion to draw from other sources, we shall confine ourselves 
to the original testimony of eye-witnesses. 


The Modern City. Jerusalem is, at the present day, an 
oblong square, nearly regular, except at the southeastern part, 
where it is suddenly contracted, leaving a wide deficiency at 
that corner. The length, from north to south, may be reckon- 
ed at about a mile; the breadth, from east to west, about half 
the length; and the circumference of the walls, two and a half 
or three miles. Such are the size and shape of the city. It 
covers a rocky limestone hill, with steep descents and deep 
vallies on every side but the north, and encompassed, at a 
little distance, with other hills of a moderate height. These 
form a sort of amphitheatre around, whose sides are in most 
places barren and of a dull yellowish hue, or a stony gray. 
In the midst of this dreary scene, but somewhat to the 
east of the centre, stands the low rugged eminence crowned 
with the walls and domes of Jerusalem. ‘ Were a person,’ 
says Mr. Jolliffe, ‘carried blindfold from England, and 
placed in the centre of Jerusalem, or on any of the hills which 
overlook the city, nothing, perhaps, would exceed his aston- 
ishment on the sudden removal of the bandage. From the 
centre of the neighboring elevations, he would see a wild, rug- 
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ged, mountainous desert, — no herds depasturing on the sum- 
mits, no forests clothing the acclivities, no water flowing 
through the vallies ; but one rude scene of melancholy waste, 
in the midst of which the ancient glory of Judea bows her 
head in widowed desolation.’ 

The aspects which the city presents at a distance, differ 
much, according to the quarter whence it is first seen. There 
are but two directions from which European travellers have 
usually approached it: commonly from the northwest, after 
having landed at Joppa ; but sometimes from the north, on the 
way from Samaria; and in one or two instanees, from the 
south. If one take the first of these routes, that from Joppa, 
he approaches on a southeasterly course, through the almost 
impassable defiles of the sterile chain that runs west of Jeru- 
salem. At length, as he draws near, ‘all vegetation ceases ; 
even the very mosses disappear. ‘The confused amphitheatre 
of the mountains is tinged with a red and vivid color. In this 
dreary region he keeps ascending a whole hour to gain an 
elevated hill which he sees before him; after which, he pro- 
ceeds, during an equal space, across a naked plain, strewed 
with loose stones. All at once, at the [southeastern] extrem- 
ity of this plain, he perceives a line of Gothic walls flanked 
with square towers, and the tops of a few buildings peeping 
above them,—he beholds Jerusalem, once the joy of the 
whole earth!’ ‘ Never,’ adds Chateaubriand, the traveller, 
whose language we have quoted, ‘were IJ to live a thousand 
years, never should I forget that desert, which yet seems to be 
pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah, and the terrors of 
death.’ Dr. Richardson, another traveller on the same route, 
caught his first view of the city, in this direction, when about 
half a mile from the northwest angle of the walls. ‘These 
plain embattled walls,’ exclaims he, ‘in the midst of a barren 
mountain tract, do they enclose the city of Jerusalem? That 
hill at a distance on our left, supporting a crop of barley, 
and crowned with a half-ruined, hoary mansion, is that the 
Mount of Olives? Where was the temple of Solomon, and 
where is Mount Zion, the glory of the whole earth? An 
insulated rock peaks up on our right, and a broad, flat-topped 
mountain, furrowed by the plough, slopes down upon our left. 
The city is straight before us, [to the southeast]; but the 
greater part of it stands in a hollow that opens to the east ; 
and the walls being built upon the higher ground on the north 
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and on the west, prevent the interior from being seen in this 
direction. We proceed down the gentle descent, covered with 
well-trodden grass, which neither the sun nor the passengers 
had yet deprived of its verdure. The ground sinks on our 
right, into what has been called the valley of the Son of 
Hinnom,* which, at the northwest corner of the wall, becomes 
a broad deep ravine,’ running southwardly along the western 
wall of the city. The road likewise takes the same course, 
proceeding close under the ramparts, till, about half way 
towards the southern extremity, it enters the city through what 
is called the gate of Jaffa or of Bethlehem. 

Such is the general prospect when seen from the northwest. 
If approached directly from the north, by the road from 
Samaria, the view which here breaks on the traveller at the 
distance of about three miles, is more striking. We quote the 
language of Dr. Clarke, an eye-witness: ‘ At length, after 
about two hours had been passed in this state of anxiety and 
suspense, ascending a hill towards the south, — * Hagiopolis !” 
[** The Holy City !”] — exclaimed a Greek, in the van of our 
cavalcade ; and instantly throwing bimself from his horse, was 
seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing the prospect be sur- 
veyed. Suddenly, the sight burst upon us all. Who shall 
describe it? ‘The effect produced, was that of total silence 
throughout the whole company. Many of the party, by an 
immediate impulse, took off their hats, as if entering a church, 
without being sensible of so doing. The Greeks and Catholics 
shed torrents of tears; and, presently beginning to cross 
themselves with unfeigned devotion, asked if they might be 
perinitted to take off the covering from their feet, and proceed 
barefooted to the Holy Sepulchre. We had not been pre- 
pared for the grandeur of the spectacle which the city alone 
exhibited. Instead of a wretched and ruined town, by some 
described as the desolated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, 
as it were, a flourishing and stately metropolis ; presenting a 
magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, churches 
and monasteries ; all of which, glittering in the sun’s rays, 
shone with inconceivable splendor.—At the same time it 
should be confessed, that there is no other point of view 


* Rather, it is a continuation of the ravine, which, on the south side of 
the ancient city was called the valley of the Son of Hinnom. It does not 
appear that this name was given to that part of it which extended along 
the western side, and of which our traveller here speaks, Ep. 
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where Jerusalem is seen to so much advantage. In the cele- 
brated prospect from the Mount of Olives, the city lies too 
low, is too near the eye, and has too much the character of a 
bird’s-eye view ; it has all the formality of a plan or topogra- 
phical survey. — As we drew nearer, our whole attention was 
engrossed by its noble and interesting appearance. The lofty 
hills, whereby it is surrounded, give to the city itself an ap- 
pearance of elevation inferior to that which it really possesses.’ 
Dr. Clarke’s description is indeed thought, by many, to be 
overcharged ; but it is scarcely more highly colored than that 
of Mr. Jowett, who made his approach from the same quarter, 
and beheld the scene from the same spot: ‘ At length,’ says 
he, ‘ while the sun was yet two hours high, my long and in- 
tensely interesting suspense was relieved. ‘The view of the 
city burst upon me as in a moment; and the truly graphic 
language of the Psalmist was verified in a degree of which I 
could have formed no previous conception. Continually the 
expressions were bursting from my lips: ‘“ Beautiful for situae 
tion, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion !— They that 
trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed, but abideth forever. — As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people, from 
henceforth, even forever.” Among the vast assemblages of 
domes which adorn the roofs of the convents, churches and 
houses, and give to this forlorn city. an air even of magnifi- 
cence, none seemed more splendid than that which has 
usurped the place of Solomon’s temple. Not having my 
companion with me, | surveyed all in silence and rapture ; 
and the elegant proportions, the glittering gilded crescent, and 
the beautiful green blue color of the mosque of Omar, were 
peculiarly attractive. A more soothing part of the scenery 
was the lovely slope of the Mount of Olives on the left. As 
we drew nearer and nearer to ‘the city of the great King,’ 
more and more manifest were the proofs of the displeasure of 
that great King resting upon his city. Like many other cities 
of the East, the distant view of Jerusalem is inexpressibly 
beautiful ; but the distant view is all. On entering, at the 
Damascus gate [on the north,] meanness and filth and misery, 
not exceeded, if equalled, by anything. which I had , before 
seen, soon told the tale of degradation.’ ’ 
Having surveyed the city from the northwest and from the 
north, we may again change our position, and look down upon 
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it, from the top of the Mount of Olives. This hill rises di- 
rectly east of Jerusalem ; its principal summit, which is con- 
siderably higher than the level of the town, is between one 
and two miles distant from the wall that fronts it, above the 
intervening valley of Jehoshaphat. ‘ Reposing beneath the 
shade of an olive-tree upon the brow of this hill, says Mr. 
Buckingham, ‘we enjoyed from hence a fine prospect of 
Jerusalem on the opposite one. ‘This city occupies an irregu- 
lar square, of about two miles and a half in circumference, 
[others say, three miles.] Its shortest apparent side is that 
which faces the east, and in this is the supposed gate of the 
ancient temple now closed up, and the small projecting stone 
on which Mohammed is to sit, when the world is to be assem- 
bled to judgment in the vale below. ‘The southern side is 
exceedingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag direction; the 
southwest extreme being terminated by the mosque built over 
the supposed sepulchre of David, on the summit of Mount 
Zion. ‘The form and~ exact direction of the western and 
southern walls, are not distinctly seen from hence ; but every 
part of this appears to be a modern work and executed at the 
same time. ‘The walls are planted, at irregular distances by 
square towers, and have battlements running all around on 
their summits, with loop-holes for arrows or musketry, close 
to the top. The walls appear to be about fifty feet in height, 
but are not surrounded by.a ditch. ‘The northern wall runs over 
slightly declining ground ; the eastern runs straight along the 
brow of Mount Moriah, with the deep valley of Jehoshaphat 
below ; the southern wall -runs over the summit of the hill 
assumed as Mount Zion, with the vale of Hinnom at its feet ; 
and the western wall runs along on more level ground near 
the summit of the high and stony mountains, over which we 
had first approached the town. As the city is thus seated on 
the brow of one large hill, divided by name into several smaller 
hills, and the whole of these slope gently down towards the 
east ; this view from the Mount of Olives, a position of greater 
height than that on which the highest part of the city stands, 
commands nearly the whole of it at once. 

‘On the north, it is bounded by a level and apparently fer- 
tile space, now covered with olive-trees, particularly near the 
northeast angle. On the south, the steep side of Mount Zion, 
and the valley of Hinnom, both show patches of cultivation 
and little garden enclosures. On the west, the sterile summits 
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of the hills there barely lift their outlines above the dwellings. 
And on the east, the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, now at our 
feet, has some partial spots relieved by trees, though as for- 
bidding in its general aspect as the vale of death could ever 
be desired to be, by those who have chosen it for the place of 
their interment. : 

‘ Within the walls of the city, are seen crowded dwellings, 
remarkable in no respect, except being terraced by flat roofs, 
and generally built of stone. On the south are some gardens 
and vineyards, with the long red mosque of Al Sakhara, hav- 
ing two tiers of windows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at 
one end; and the mosque of Zion and the sepulchre of David 
in the same quarter. On the west is seen the high square 
castle and palace of the same monarch, near the Bethlehem 
gate. In the centre, rise the two cupolas, of unequal form 
and size, the one blue and the other white, covering the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Around, in different -direc- 
tions, are seen the minarets of eight or ten mosques, amid an 
assemblage of about two thousand dwellings. And on the 
east, is seated the great mosque of Al Harrem,* or, as called 
by Christians, the mosque of Solomon, from being supposed, 
with that of Al Sakhara near it, to occupy the site of the 
ancient temple of that splendid and luxurious king.’ 


Let us, at length, take our place within the city, and view 
its interior. From whatsoever quarter we enter, all travellers 
are agreed that we find the streets narrow and deserted, the 
houses dirty and ragged, the shops few and forsaken ; and 
throughout the whole, there is scarcely a symptom either of 
commerce or of comfort. ‘You lose yourself,’ says the fan- 
ciful, and sometimes extravagant Chateaubriand, ‘among nar- 
row, unpaved streets, here going up hill, there down, from the 
inequality of the ground; and you walk among clouds of 
dust, or loose stones. Canvass, stretched from house to house, 
increases the gloom of this labyrinth. Bazars, roofed over, 
and fraught with infection, exclude the light from the desolate 
city. A few paltry shops expose nothing but wretchedness to 
view; and even these are frequently shut, from apprehen- 
sion of the passage of acadi. Not a creature is to be seen 
in the streets, not a creature at the gates, except now and then 
a peasant gliding through the gloom, concealing under his gar- 


* Called also the mosque of Omar. Ep. 
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ments the fruits of his labor, lest he should be robbed of his 
hard earnings by the rapacious soldier. Aside, in a corner, 
the Arab butcher is slaughtering some animal, suspended by the 
legs from a wall in ruins’: from his haggard, ferocious looks, 
and bloody hands, you would suppose that he had been cut- 
ting the throat of a fellow-creature, rather than killing a lamb. 
The only noise heard from time to time in the city, is the gal- 
loping of the steed of the desert : it is the janissary, who brings 
the head of the Bedouin, or who returns from plundering the 
unhappy Fellah.’ If this picture be drawn in shades too deep, 
we may take the following, by Mr. Jolliffe, which is perhaps 
nearer the sober reality. Having spoken of the impressions 
which a European would experience at the first view, he adds, 
, €On entering the town, the magic of the name and all his 
earlier associations would suffer a still greater violence, and 
expose him to still stronger disappointment. No “streets of 
palaces and walks of state,” no high-raised arches of triumph, 
no fountains to cool the air, or porticos to exclude the sun, no 
single vestige to announce its former military greatness or com- 
mercial opulence ; but in the place of these, he would find himself 
encompassed on every side by walls of rude masonry, the dull 
uniformity of which is only broken by the occasional protru- 
sion of a small grated window.’ 

The two principal objects of interest within the city are, 
undoubtedly, the great mosque of Omar on the site of Solo- 
mon’s temple, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
covers the spot that is now called Calvary, as well as the tomb 
where Christ is supposed to have been buried. The mosque 
of Omar, which has been termed the St. Peters of Turkey, 
rears its heavy sides from the midst of a large vacant space 
in the eastern part of the city, and sends up its light, airy, 
splendid dome far above the neighboring wall that rises over 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. It stands full in the face of the 
Mount of Olives. The. wide area that surrounds it, planted 
with trees and flowers, and occupying perhaps a ninth of the 
town in extent, offers a charming contrast to the universal 
sterility. It is carefully enclosed on all sides. The whole 
ground is deemed sacred, allowed to be trodden, or even to be 
touched, only by the followers of the Prophet, and forbidden 
to the Christians and the Jews. To these, instant death, or 
instant conversion to Mahommedanism, is the penalty for intru- 
sion. Yet an English physician has had the good fortune to 
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enter with impunity, not only upon the sacred precincts, but 
even into the most holy recesses of the mosque itself; and to 
satisfy himself, and the christian world, that the interior of the 
building contains nothing which can be compared, for interest, 
to the scenery without. So many recollections of long- 
departed grandeur, of ancient riches and power, seem to 
crowd around the spot, that few travellers can look upon the 
site of Solomon’s temple unmoved ; — what then must be the 
feelings of the Jew, as he steals along the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and, from beneath the shade of the massive wall, lifts his 
eye to the heights once surmounted by ‘the house of the 
Lord,’ that almost filled this quarter of the heavens! No 
wonder his tears flow at sight of the change. A glory indeed 
still shines in the holy place ; but it is the glory of the accursed 
heathen, and scornful oppressors. It is an affecting circum- 
stance, that the Jews are brought from all quarters of the globe, 
to be buried in this valley, that their dust may repose under 
the shadow of the eminence where the temple stood. 

About the centre of the northern part of the city, not far 
from midway between the wide enclosure around the great 
mosque, and the northwestern corner of the town, stands the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with a small court lying before 
its southern front. It is a large building, or, rather, a consol- 
idated mass of chapels, about two hundred and fifty feet by 
one hundred and fifty on the ground, and surmounted with 
two domes. Whether this be, as is pretended, the site of 
Golgotha, including Calvary and the tomb of our Saviour, 
there are many doubts; but the tradition of the Catholic 
Church seems to be traced back, with tolerable distinctness, 
to an age when the real position of these objects may have 
been well known. Certain it is, however, that if they indeed 
stood here, the limits of the western part of the city have 
been greatly extended, since the christian era. For Calvary 
was then ‘ without the gate;’ whereas, this spot is nearly in 
the middle of the main body of the present town. 'T’o account 
for the change, it is generally supposed, (it is after all but a 
conjecture,) that the wall from the north was, in ancient times, 
drawn inwards, on this quarter, so as just to exclude Golgotha ; 
and that it here formed a sharp angle, suddenly stretching 
westward again to the modern boundary, and then turning off 
to the south. It is by no means incredible that such may have 
been the case, and that the church actually covers the place of 
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the holy sepulchre. If so, it may likewise include Calvary ; 
for it is evident, from the narrative of the Evangelists, that 
the scene of the crucifixion and that of the interment, were 
near together. But the labor of ages has crowded the space 
with the monuments of a mistaken piety, till it would be folly 
to look for any of the original traits. What is now called 
Calvary, presents no appearanee of a mount, though, by the 
way, that appellation is nowhere given it in Scripture ; and the 
sepulchre has been converted into an elegant Grecian tomb, 
that rises under the great dome of the church, and is sur- 
rounded by sixteen large columns which support the gallery 
above. 


Places without the Walls. To the south of the modern 
town, and for the most part without the walls, is Mouat Zion, 
the celebrated quarter in which king David held his court. It 
constituted about a fourth, in extent, of the ancient city, and 
was the most beautiful division of the whole. Now, it lies 
utterly desolate, unoccupied ; and except one solitary Turkish 
mosque, and a small Armenian chapel, no buildings remain. 
The very ruins have all perished, crumbled into dust, or re- 
moved to other places; and wherever a scanty supply of soil 
can be found, it is wrought by the plough, or cherishes a few 
stunted shrubs. ‘At the time I visited this sacred ground,’ 
says Dr. Richardson, ‘ one part of it supported a crop of bar- 
ley, another was undergoing the labor of the plough, and the 
soil turned up consisted of stone and lime mixed with earth, 
such as is usually met with in the foundations of ruined cities. 
It is nearly a mile in circumference, is highest on the west 
side, and towards the east falls down in broad terraces on the 
uper part of the mountain, and narrow ones on the side, as it 
slopes towards the brook Kedron. . . . . It is considerably 
higher than the ground on the north, on which the ancient city 
stood, or that on the east, leading on to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat; but has very little relative height above the ground on 
the south and on the west, and must have owed its boasted 
strength principally to a deep ravine, by which it is encom- 
passed on the east, south and west, and the strong high walls 
and towers by which it was enclosed and flanked completely 
round,’ 

We have before seen that the valley, just mentioned, makes 
the circuit nearly of the whole city. “Beginning at some dis- 
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tance to the north of the present limits, and not far, probably, 
from the ancient boundary in this quarter, we trace it down 
towards the south, ina wide dry hollow, till it reaches the 
northwest angle of the walls, where it has become of consid- 
erable depth, with a stony bottom. Thence it runs close under 
the western wall, rather narrowing and deepening as it pro- 
ceeds, and growing more rugged, especially after passing the 
Jaffa gate. ‘This part of it is usually dry ; but it must serve 
as a sort of gutter for the rains that fall. Its course contin- 
ues southward to the southwest corner of Mount Zion ; where 
it turns short to the east, under the southern border of that 
eminence. From hence till it bends around northeastwardly 
to sink into the valley of Jehoshaphat, it bore the famous name 
of the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna. In this division, it was 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile in length, about one 
hundred and fifty feet broad, and sixty deep; and these di- 
mensions it still retains. ‘The bottom of this ravine is rock, 
covered with a thin sprinkling of earth, and, in the winter 
season, is the natural channel for carrying off the water that 
falls into it from the higher ground ; but, on both sides, the 
rock is cut perpendicularly down, and most probably was the 
quarry from which the greater part of the stones were taken 
for building the city. The precipitous edge of the ravine is 
more covered with earth on the side of Mount Zion than on 
the other side, which is probably owing to the barbarous cus- 
tom of razing cities from their foundations, and tumbling both 
the earth and the stone into the ditch below.’ Such is the 
present state of the valley of Hinnom. At the southeast part 
of Mount Zion, the eminences recede on either hand, and 
the valley opens wide ; but its narrow bed may still be traced 
bending around to the northeast, and gradually descending 
towards the valley of Jehoshaphat. A little distance to the 
left, on the foot of the eastern slope of Mount Zion, is the 
celebrated Pool of Siloam, which, from a broken down arch, 
sends forth a scanty rill to water some gardens that are planted 
here. A few rods bring us into the vale of Jehoshaphat and 
to the brook Kedron, which flows down it from the north. 
During a large part of summer, it is dry ; but, in the rainy 
season, it pours a torrent, which, on receiving the supply from 
the channel of Hinnom, passes off to the southeast, in its way 
towards the Dead Sea. 
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Looking up the length of Jehoshaphat to the north, we see 
the Mount of Olives on the right, and the high walls of the 
city standing on chalky cliffs at the left. The deep bottom 
of the intermediate space is, on an average, about half a mile 
across, and of a very desolate appearance. Generally speak- 
ing, itis a rocky flat, witha few patches of earth here and there, 
and filled with tombs, everywhere dug in the rock. Some of 
them are large, indicating the superior condition of their ancient 
possessors ; but, for the greater part, they are small and of 
the ordinary size. Standing at the foot of Mount Zion, we 
see a modern Jewish burying-ground close at hand, on the 
east bank of the Kedron ; and behind us, at the southern end 
of the valley, is a miserable village of Arab huts. Proceeding 
northwards, till we arrive opposite the southern wall of the 
ancient temple, we reach, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
the tombs of Jehoshaphat and Zachariah, and the pillar of 
Absalom, so called. A little further onwards, is the garden 
of Gethsemane; an even plat of ground, about fifty yards 
square, where are shown some old olive-trees, supposed to 
identify the spot of our Saviour’s agony. ‘The general prospect 
in this valley is thus described by a late writer: ‘The western 
side is a high chalk-cliff supporting the walls of the city, above 
which you perceive Jerusalem itself; while the eastern acclivity 
is formed by the Mount of Olives, and the Mount of Offence, 
so called from the idolatry which oppresses the fame of Solo- 
mon. ‘These two hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red 
color. On their slopes are seen, here and there, a few bleak 
and parched vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes 
covered with hyssop, chapels, oratories, and mosques in ruins. 
At the bottom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single 
arch thrown across the channel of the brook Kedron. The 
stones in the Jewish cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at 
the foot of the Mount of Offence, below the Arab village of 
Siloa, the paltry houses of which are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the surrounding sepulchres.’ 

The Mount of Olives is an object of too much interest to be 
passed by, without a separate and more detailed account. It 
is part of a ridge of limestone hills, running north and south ; 
and we have already observed, that it lies over directly in 
front of Jerusalem on the east. With a round, swelling, but 
rock-bound side, it rises only to a moderate height, and might 
be more properly termed a hill than a mountain. Of its three 
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summits, ranging north and south, the middle overtops the 
rest, and is that which faces the centre of the city and the 
mosque of Omar. The path leading to it, rises from the 
garden of Gethsemane. About half way up the ascent, is a 
ruined monastery, built, as the monks tell us, on the spot 
where our Saviour wept over Jerusalem ; and it is from this 
point, indeed, that the most agreeable view of the city may be 
obtained. On reaching the summit, we find a small village, 
so inconsiderable, however, as not to be noticed at a distance. 
From this point the appearance which Jerusalem presents has 
already been given; but the general prospect around, is over 
a waste and dreary region. ‘Towards the southeast, appears 
the Lake Asphaltites or Dead Sea: ‘a noble expanse of 
water,’ says Dr. Clarke, while surveying it from this height — 
‘seeming to be within a short ride; but the real distance is 
much greater. Lofty mountains enclose it with prodigious 
grandeur, and resemble, by their position, the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, opposite to Vevay and Lausanne. To the 
north of the lake, are seen the verdant and fertile pastures of 
the Plain of Jericho, watered by the Jordan, whose course 
may be distinctly discerned. For the rest, nothing appears 
in the surrounding country, but hills whose undulating surfaces 
resemble the waves of a perturbed sea. ‘These were bleak 
and destitute of wood, and seemed to be without cultivation. 
However, this cannot be ascertained by a distant view: we 
often found that mountains, which, when remote, appeared like 
naked rocks, were, when we drew near to them, covered with 
little terraces, like a series of steps, and abundantly productive.’ 


Such is the state in which the city and the principal objects 
around, present themselves to our view, at this day. Here 
we must take our leave of the modern, and go back to former 
times. 


The Ancient City. The period of its greatest splendor 
was undoubtedly the seventy years from the birth of our 
Saviour onwards to its destruction by Titus. In no other age 
has it ever held so numerous a population, amounting to some 
hundreds of thousands,* to say nothing of the extravagant 


* We have omitted to observe, in our account of the modern city, that 
the population at present is judged to be from fifteen to twenty thousand ; 
of which about one half are Mohammedans, a quarter Christians, and 
another quarter Jews. 
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computation of certain writers who swell the number to nearly 
three millions ; and at no other time has it covered so large 
an extent of ground. Its circumference is stated, by Jose- 
phus, at somewhat more than four miles. The directions in 
which it so much exceeded the limits of the modern town, 
were north and south. To the west it was prevented from 
spreading, by the trench or narrow ravine which we have 
described in that quarter ; on the east, it could not overpass 
the deep valley of Jehoshaphat. But it occupied the whole 
of the space now vacant on Mount Zion at the south, lifting 
its battlements on the very cliffs that overhang the depth of 
Hinnom ; and to the north it stretched probably about a mile 
beyond the present walls, to what are called the sepulchres of 
the kings of Judah. Accordingly, in order to form a correct 
idea of the site of the ancient Jerusalem, we have only to 
extend the limits of the modern, to the north and to the south, 
and at the same time, perhaps, to contract them at one place 
on the western side, so as to exclude the scene of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion. We shall then have before us a long, narrow 
city, about two miles in length, and averaging half a mile in 
breadth, but very irregularly bounded on the west. The 
rocky eminence which it so entirely covered, was broken into 
several smaller elevations and hollows ; but its general form 
may be described as running lengthwise towards the south, 
rather ascending in that direction, and terminating abruptly on 
the top of Mount Zion; and along the larger part of its 
course, its side also slanted off to the east, so as to resemble 
an inclined plane towards the Mount of Olives. The reader 
will finish the picture, by circumscribing the area with deep 
ravines, except on the north, and by surrounding the whole 
with the neighboring hills. 

On this rocky eminence, great and melancholy overturns 
have taken place, since the Christian era. Part of the site, 
as we have already seen, has been entirely deserted ; in the 
part still occupied, not a vestige perhaps of that age remains, 
among the monuments of art. A new city has risen, and in 
its turn become old. All but the everlasting features of 
nature itself has passed away ; and even in these, the effacing 
hand of change has been at work. Elevations have been 
levelled or reduced, and hollows filled up, so that the surface 
has taken a different appearance. So particular is the account, 
however, which is left us of the ancient city, that we may still 
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trace its principal divisions on the plan, obliterated as it is. 
It was divided into four parts. The northern, which was 
called Bezetha, was probably the largest in extent, and reached 
as far towards the south as Mount Moriah, the quarter in which 
the temple stood. From this section, however, it was separa- 
ted by a deep trench dug for that purpose, in order to add to 
the security, by the ease with which all communication could 
be cut off. South of Bezetha, were the two slight elevations, 
Mount Moriah on the east, and Mount Acra on the west. Of 
these, the latter was the most extensive, as well as the highest, 
and was spread out in the form of a crescent, before Mount 
Moriah. The valley which originally lay between, had been 
filled up, so that, in the time of our Saviour, both of the ele- 
vations appeared to constitute but one inclined plane descend- 
ing from the west towards the spacious court of the temple. 
The site of this magnificent structure, it is well known, bore 
the name of Mount Moriah ; but after it was thus connected 
with Acra, it could not be well distinguished as a separate 
elevation, and appeared rather like a plat of ground at the foot 
of the latter. Along the southern side, however, both of 
Moriah and Acra, ran a valley of considerable depth, from 
east to west, cutting them off from Mount Zion, or the Upper 
City. This division, rising above all the rest, commanded a 
view of Bezetha, or the northern extremity, and of Mount 
Acra, which was called the Lower City, and looked down, at 
the northeast, on the court of the temple, whose southern wall 
towered to the amazing height of four hundred and fifty feet 
from the bottom of the valley. 

We close this account, with the description which the con- 
temporary Roman historian, Tacitus, gives of the city at the 
time of its siege by Titus: ‘The natural strength of the 
place was increased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, even 
on the level plain, would have made it secure from insult. 
Two hills, that rose to a prodigious height [from the bottom 
of the ravines,] were enclosed by walls constructed with skill, 
in some places projecting forward, in others retiring inwardly, 
with angles so formed that the besiegers were always liable to 
be annoyed in flank. The extremities of the rock were sharp, 
abrupt and craggy. In convenient places, near the summit, 
towers were raised sixty feet high, and others, on the de- 
clivity of the sides, rose no less than a hundred and twenty 
feet. These works presented a spectacle altogether astonishing. 
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To the distant eye, they seemed to be of equal elevation. 
Within the city, there were other fortifications enclosing the 
palace of the kings. Above all was seen, conspicuous to 
view, the tower of Antonia, so called by Herod, in honor of 
the triumvir who had been his friend and benefactor. The 
temple itself was a strong fortress, in the nature of a citadel. 
The fortifications were built with consummate skill, surpassing 
in art, as well as labor, all the rest of the works. ‘The very 
porticos that surrounded it, were a strong defence. A peren- 
nial spring supplied the place with water. Subterraneous 
caverns were scooped under the rock. ‘The rain-water was 
saved in pools and cisterns. Since the reduction of the place 
by Pompey, [133 years before,] experience had taught the 
Jews new modes of fortification; and the corruption and 
venality that pervaded the whole reign of Claudius, favored 
all their projects. By bribery they obtained permission to re- 
build their walls. The strength of their works plainly showed, 
that in profound peace they meditated future resistance. 
Bw. Bs 


Art. XXX. 


The Scripture Doctrine in relation to Judgment. 


‘For all his ways are judgment’ Deut. xxxii. 4. 


No reasonable person can feel indifferent with regard to 
the judgment of that almighty Ruler, to whom we are una- 
voidably accountable, and whose government disposes of us. 
Perhaps no word has been more abused in its application, than 
has the word judgment inthe Scriptures, in its popular use by 
modern theologians. Rather than being understood of those 
wise decisions of God, by which his government is in all things 
directed for the wise discipline and ultimate subjection of his 
moral universe, it has been applied to a supposed future grand 
assemblage of the human race, to hear at once an arbitrary 
sentence, pronouncing their final doom. So familiar has 
been this application of the word judgment in its theological 
use, that most persons, at the mere sound of the word, are 
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carried in their thoughts to such an assemblage of all mankind, 
receiving their final sentence. | 

But we are persuaded that this view of the judgment of 
God does not redound to the praise of his glory. It does not 
represent him as the governor of mankind for their good. 
We are satisfied that by a careful attention to the Scriptures, 
we shall find this subject presented in a more pleasing and 
profitable light. We shall be presented with that adorable 
view of the wisdom and goodness of God in his moral gov- 
ernment, which will inspire us with confidence and love 
towards him, and a filial reverential fear before him. 

We are informed concerning God in the record which heads 

this article, that ‘all his ways are judgment.’ The original 
word which is here rendered judgment, and from which the 
word judgment generally comes in the Scriptures, signifies in 
its most literal definition, ight, discernment, or decision. 
From the same root comes the latin cerno, to discern or see. 
With God, therefore, judgment is a discernment and decision 
of what is right. It is sometimes used to express his discern- 
ment and decision of what is right in general; sometimes, his 
discernment and decision of what is right in particular cases ; 
and not unfrequently it signifies the execution of these divine 
decisions. In the words, ‘ All his ways are judgment,’ the 
sentiment expressed is, that all the ways and works of God 
proceed upon a wise and just decision of what is good and 
right. 
_ But we shall not attempt at present to examine the judg- 
ment of God in all his ways. It must suffice for the labors 
of this communication, to consider the judgment of God in the 
ways of his government and discipline over his intelligent and 
moral creatures. 


I. The first step in the establishment of a moral government 
over mankind, was the giving to them of suitable Jaws. And 
though this work of God is not usually designated in the 
Scriptures by the term judgment, yet this is one of the‘ ways’ 
of God which required and received the direction of true and 
perfect judgment. If laws had been given without a right 
discernment and decision, they might have been unsuited to 
the constitution, the capacity, the wants and circumstances of 
mankind. But God has wisely adapted his laws to the con- 
stitution of his creatures, for the promotion of their happiness. 
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He did not give laws to his creatures for his own benefit; nor 
was it either for their injury, or for mere sport, but for theur 
good. He knew man, he knew his capacities and wants; for 
he created him. And he failed not to institute such laws as 
evince the perfection of his judgment. 

-Hence David sang in strains of grateful praise, ‘ The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring forever ; the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey, and 
the honey-comb. Moreover by them is thy servant warned, 
and in keeping of them there is great reward.’* And the 
wisdom of God says to the children of men, ‘ My son, forget 
not my law; but let thine heart keep my commandments ; for 
length of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add to 
thee. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee ; bind them about 
thy neck ; write them upon the tablet of thine heart: so shalt 
thou find favor, and good understanding in the sight of God 
and man.’* Again, ‘Great peace have they that love thy 
law, and nothing shall offend them.’? 

A good understanding of this subject is of indispensable 
importance to the moral health of the community. There are 
many, including even some professors of religion, who seem 
to imagine that the law of God is an arbitrary rule, imposing 
restraints and penances, which are inconsistent with their best 
earthly enjoyment. Of what exceeding value would it be to 
them to know, that the laws of God respect solely the moral 
and physical health and happiness of men. Then would they 
say in the language of the Psalmist, ‘I hate and abhor lying ; 
but thy law do I love.’ 


Il. We will, in the second place, bring to view, in its 
Scripture light, the judgment of God, in relation to discipline, 
or to the execution of rewards and punishments on men ac- 
cording to their treatment of the divine law. It is to this 
operation of the divine government that the word judgment is 
most commonly applied in the Scriptures, when used in rela- 
tion to the ways of God. And we expect to show that the 
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judgment of God, in this respect, is not the mere pronunciation 
of an arbitrary sentence on the human race at the end of time, 
but that it is an ever operative branch of the divine govern- 
ment, taking continual cognizance of the actions of men, 
deciding and executing what is right in relation to every man’s 
deserts. 

If we suppose that God permits men to sin without a retri- 
bution in the present life, and that in the future world he will 
execute a judgment which shall shut the door of reformation 
and of mercy against millions of his creatures, and doom them 
to wickedness and wo forever,—we thus ascribe to God a 
judgment which is in opposition to the spirit of his law. For 
we have seen that he gave his children laws in love, having no 
design therein but their good. Therefore the retributive judg- 
ment of God, which is according to the spirit of his law, will 
employ no penalty or punishment but what is consistent with 
a regard to the good of mankind. Punishment cannot be the 
end, but a means which the divine government employs to 
promote a benevolent and useful end. 

I have said that the retributive judgment of God is not a 
mere pronunciation of an arbitrary sentence on the human race 
at the end of time, but that it is an ever operative branch of the 
divine government, continually taking cognizance of the actions 
of men, deciding and executing what is right in relation to 
every man’s deserts. In support of this position, we have the 
full and lucid evidence of Scripture. See the commencement 
of this exercise of the divine judgment, with the commence- 
ment of God’s exercise of his moral government over the 
moral actions of his children. ‘To the first pair of our race, 
God delivered his law, which they soon transgressed. The 
law threatened, as its penalty in case of disobedicnce, an evil 
which is expressed, in the record, by the appellation death, to 
be suffered by them on the day in which they should trans- 
gress. And on the same day when they had contracted the 
guilt of sin, the judgment was set, the account was opened, 
and sentence was pronounced in accordance with the law. 
And there was no evil here embraced, either in the previous 
threatening of the law, or in the subsequent award of the judg- 
ment, that extended farther than to the time when they should 
‘return unto the dust.’ 4 : 

We will pass on to the case of that heinous sinner, that first 
murderer, Cain. When he had wickedly slain his brother, his 
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Maker and Law-giver called him to judgment. The Judge 
said unto the criminal, ‘ What bast thou done? The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.’ Thus he 
is pronounced guilty of the crime. And here follows the 
sentence: ‘And now art thou cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand. When thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her strength. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be on the earth.2> This was not a mere prelude to a 
punishment. It was not the doing of an inferior court, binding 
’ over to a future judgment for the same offence. It was Cain’s 
full and final judgment for that crime; and it caused him to 
cry out in the anguish of his soul, ‘ My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.’ 

Passing a little further on in the sacred record, we come to 
the judgment of the old world, which was drowned by the 
waters of a flood. ‘And God said unto Noah, the end of all 
flesh is come before me ; for the earth is filled with violence, 
through them ; and behold, I will destroy them from the earth.’ ® 
Accordingly the Lord brought a flood upon the face of the 
earth, which destroyed all flesh, except Noah and them that 
were with him in the ark. In this case of judgment, the crime 
proved is the general depravity of the inhabitants of the 
world; the sentence pronounced and executed, is, their 
destruction from the earth; and the object seems to be the 
putting of a stop to this prevailing wickedness, and the purifi- 
cation of the earth, to make it a better residence for other 
generations who should come. 

Further on, our attention is arrested by the narrative of 
God’s judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities of 
the plain. The angels of the Lord warned Lot to escape 
with his family from the city of Sodom, saying, ‘ For we will 
destroy this place, because the cry of them is waxen great 
before the face of the Lord, and the Lord hath sent us to de- 
stroy it’ Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven. 
And he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.’? 
Because the desolation effected by this fire was designed to be 
perpetual, at least for many ages, St. Jude calls it aionion 
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fire. He speaks of Sodom and Gomorrah as being set forth 
for an example to others, suffering the vengeance of atonion 
fire.’® And what Jude calls the vengeance of aionion fire, 
St. Peter, bringing the case forward for an example in the 
same manner, expresses by their being turned into ashes, and 
condemned to an overthrow: ‘ And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned them with an 
overthrow, making them an ensample unto them that after 
should live ungodly.’ 9 

Again, with regard to the retributive judgment of God, he 
said unto Abraham, ‘ Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred vears. And also, 
that nation whom they shall serve, will I judge ; and after- 
wards shall they come out with great substance.’?!° This 
judgment, according to the word of God to Abraham, was in- 
deed executed on Egypt, where God, with a mighty hand, 
delivered the Hebrews from iron bondage there. And if we 
trace the history of the dealings of God with his chosen people, 
the Hebrews, subsequently to their departure out of Egypt, 
we shall perceive that he kept up the administration of his 
moral government, by the exercise of an operative judgment. 
He did not leave them, nor indeed this whole wide world of 
moral beings, without a judgment. From day to day, from 
week to week, and from year to year, he gave them demon- 
strative proof of what the Scriptures declare, that ¢ Verily he 
is a Ged that judgeth in the earth ;?"* and that ‘ The righteous 
shall be recompensed in the earth; much more the wicked 
and the sinner.’ ” 

In the legal covenant which God gave to the people by 
Moses, embracing the moral law which had been in substance 
communicated to all generations from the beginning, with the 
addition of a ceremonial institution, he announced all the evils 
to which they might by sin be subjected on the score of punish- 
ment, as well as all the blessings to which they might be entitled 
by their virtue, on the score of just and merited reward. And 
in this law we find it written, that if any man, or woman, or 
family, or tribe of Israel, should forsake the Lord God of their 
fathers, ‘ The Lord shall separate him unto evil out of all the 
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tribes of Israel, according to all the curses of the covenant 

that are written in this book of the law. So that ithe genera- 

tion to come of your children, that shall rise up after you, 

and the strangers that sball come from a far land, shall say, 
when they see the plagues of that land, and the sickness 

which the Lord hath laid upon it, . . . . even all nations shall 

say, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this land? 

What meaneth the heat of this great anger? ‘Then men shall 

say, Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord 

God of their fathers, ...... and the anger of the Lord was 

kindled against this land, to bring upon it all the curses that 

are written in this book.’ Hence we learn that such is the 

amount of all the curses, all the punishments, which are writ- 

ten in the book of the law, that their full execution should be 

witnessed, by such as should behold the miseries of the trans- 

gressors in the land of their habitation. Consequently, all the 

judgments which related to the decision and application of 
legal retributions, must-also have been in the earth. 

With regard to the teachings and warnings of the prophets 
concerning the retributive judgment of God, they are all 
founded on the principles of the divine laws before given, 
through the patriarchs, and Moses. Their teachings and 
warnings on this subject are in unison with those of the pa- 
triarchs and of Moses, presenting the continued exercise of 
judgment, as a part of the ever active government of God, 
over his moral and accuuntable creatures. Solomon, in his 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, uttered this petition : 
‘If any man trespass against his neighbor, and an oath be laid 
upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath come before 
thine altar in this house, then hear thou in heaven, and do, 
and judge thy servants, condemning the wicked, to bring his 
way upon his head ; and justifying the righteous, to give him 
according to his righteousness.’’* Hence we perceive that 
Solomon’s praying was in accordance with his preaching. 
When he prayed that God would judge the righteous and the 
wicked, to bring upon each the just recompense of his doings, 
his prayer was in agreement with what he faithfully preached ; 
as, for instance, in the passage before quoted, ‘ Behold, the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth, much more the 
wicked and the sinner.’ 
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David, speaking of the then present and continued opera- 
tion of the government of God, said, ‘ Also unto thee, O Lord, 
belongeth mercy, for thou renderest unto every man according 
to his work.’ ° And again, ‘ God judgeth the righteous, and 
God is angry with the wicked every day.’’° This judgment 
and anger of the Lord are spoken of as being exercised sim- 
ultaneously, and not as being put off to the end of time. It 
was in operation every day. The words, ‘ with the wicked,’ 
in this passage, are added by the translators; but the succeed- 
ing context seems to require the supply of these words, in 
order to express the full sense of the text. The anger of 
the Lord is the ardor and condemnatory operation of his gov- 
ernment against the wicked ; and this, forget it not, is every 
day. ‘The same writer says again, ‘The Lord is known by 
the judgment which he executeth.’ !” Not that he shall never 
be known until time is lost in the bosom of eternity, because 
he shall never till then execute judgment: ‘The Lord ts 
known by the judgment which he ewecuteth ;’ for, it is added, 
‘'The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands.’ This 
was ore means by which he executed judgment upon them 3 
it was by snaring them in their own evils. It is not admitted 
by all, that those evils which men suffer, in consequence of 
sin, by and from their own iniquity, are punishments proceed- 
ing from the judgment of God. But we discover from the 
Scriptures that they are of that character. It was with refer- 
ence to those very evils on sinners that the Scriptures said, 
‘The Lord is known by the judgment which he executeth.’ 
He has wisely in-wrought a law in the moral and physical 
constitution of man, and of the world we inhabit, by means of 
which he executes punishments on transgressors. Accordingly, 
it is said in Prov. v. 22, ‘His own iniquities shall take the 
wicked himself, and he shall be holden with the cords of his 
sins.’ And Gen. ii. 19, ‘ Thine own wickedness shal] correct 
thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee.’ 

We might continue our quotations from the Old Testament 
to a great length, in direct support of the position we have 
assumed, with regard to the present and continual operation 
of the retributive judgment of God. But a few more quota- 
tions must suffice. David, in relation to the judgment of God 
affecting his own case, said, ‘For thou hast maintained my 
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right and my cause; thou sattest in the throne, judging 
right.’ #8 And in prayer he said, ‘ Lift up thyself, thou Judge 
of the earth; render a reward to the proud.’’® And with 
reference to the redemption of Israel, when the Egyptians 
were cut off, he sang, ‘ Thou didst cause judgment to be heard 
from heaven ; the earth feared, and was still; when God arose 
to judgment, to save all the meek of the earth.’ *° 

By the prophet Ezekiel, the Lord said of his transgressing 
people, ‘And I scattered them among the heathen; ... . 
according to their way, and according to their doings I judged 
them.’ *! And addressing Israel concerning punishments 
which were about to be executed upon them, he said by the 
same prophet, ‘ Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon 
thee, and accomplish mine anger upon thee ; and I will judge 
thee according to thy ways, and will recompense thee for all 
thine abominations.’ And the context informs us that the 
means by which this judgment should be executed upon them, 
to recompense them for all their abominations, were ‘the 
sword without, and the pestilence and famine within.’? It was 
not in part, that the judgment of God on earth should recom- 
pense them ; it was for all their sins. 

In full confirmation of the view, which we have now taken 
of the subject before us, as it is presented in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, St. Paul, the faithful apostle of Christ, adds 
the following conclusive testimony : ‘ For if the word spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedi- 
ence received a just recompense of reward ; how shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation; which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him?’** By ‘the word spoken by 
angels,’ St. Paul meant the law; for he was here drawing 
a comparison between the law and gospel. And Stephen 
said, in his address to the Jews, that they had ‘ received the 
law by the disposition of angels, and had not kept it.?** St. 
Paul likewise said to the Galatians, that ‘the law was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator.” And every transgres- 
sion of the law received a just recompense of reward. All 
the people, for every transgression and disobedience, received 
a just recompense of reward, through the righteous adminis- 
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tration of the judgment of him, who ‘ searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins, even to give every man according to his ways.’ 
It follows, hence, as a conclusion which we cannot avoid, even 
if we would, that it is not the manner of the divine govern- 
ment, at least that it was not in those former ages, to put off 
to the future world, either in all or in part, the judgment of 
men for their deeds on earth. There was no lack of justice 
in God’s government of his family. They received a just 
recompense of reward. 


III. Under the preceding head we have brought to view, 
in its scriptural light, the judgment of God, in relation to 
discipline, or to the execution of rewards and punishments on 
men, according to their treatment of the divine law. The 
same judgment will be the principal subject of this third divis- 
ion ; but we shall here discuss God’s judgment of the world 
by Jesus Christ ; and chiefly as it is presented in the New 
T estament. 

The holy prophets had spoken beforehand concerning the 
judgment of Christ. Isaiah had said, in evangelic prophecy, 
‘Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my 
souldelighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.:+--+ A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench ; 
- he shall bring forth judgment unto truth.’ * The Evangelist 
quotes it thus: ‘ He shall bring forth judgment unto victory.’ 
‘ He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judgment 
in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his law.’ *> It appears 
that the word judgment is here used for Christ’s government or 
kingdom. When he should set judgment in the earth, the 
isles should wait for his Jaw. ‘That is, they should wait for 
the law of truth and love, which his judgment, his govern- 
ment or kingdom, would administer. And in the preceding 
phrase, ‘ He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles,’ the 
meaning seems to be, that he should extend to the Gentiles 
the benefits of his kingdom. The nature and operation of this 
government or kingdom of Messiah is learned by reading 
onwards. ‘Thus saith God, the Lord,-:-- I the Lord have 
called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine hand and will 
keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
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prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison-house.’ It is hence seen that the judgment of Christ 
here spoken of, is a kingdomsof light, truth and love, the in- 
fluence of which delivers the human mind from the prison of 
darkness, sin and death. 

“This judginent of Christ was again spoken of by the same 
prophet, as follows: ‘And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots. 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, ~*-** and shall 
make him quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord ; and 
he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the hearing of his ears: but with righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth ; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips shail he slay the wicked.’ 
Then follows a poetic description of the blessed and happy 
effects of this execution of the judgment of Christ, in smiting 
and slaying the wicked: ‘The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead ther.’ Such is the prophet’s poetic descrip- 
tion of the loveliness and gentleness of the moral world, to be 
effected by the judgment or kingdom of Jesus Christ. It is, 
perhaps, the prevailing sentiment in the popular theology of 
our day, that when Christ shall sit upon the throne of his glory 
to judge the children of men, the execution of his judgment 
will bar the door of reformation forever, and doom all sinners 
to a hardened and irrecoverable state of sin and wo. Butsuch 
a judgment the wisdom of heaven has never planned, nor will 
Christ ever execute it. All the judgments of God are designed 
to effect some change for good. ‘The execution of the judg- 
ment of Christ, as we have seen, instead of sealing forever the 
eyes of the blind, and barring the prison-doors of sinners, is 
designed to open the blind eyes, to break open the prison- 
doors, and to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. Instead of 
ordering that sinners shall eternally continue in sin, it will smite 
and slay the wicked, so that the most stubborn and_lion-like 
spirits of rebellion shall be subdued into the submissive gen- 
tleness of the peaceful lamb. 
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Afier speaking, as above. quoted, of the judgment that was 
to be exercised by the righteous branch which should spring 
forth from the root of Jesse, the prophet adds, ‘And in that day 
there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign 
of the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek ; and his rest shall 
be glorious.’ T’o the same day, and to the same judgment, 
St. Paul seems to have had reference, when, in his address to 
the Athenians, he said: ‘And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent ; because he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.’*?_ We are aware that 
many have understood this to speak of a judgment in the 
future world, which shall decide the eternal states of men ac- 
cording to their characters on earth. But this would make 
entirely without sense, the reason which the apostle assigns 
why the ministry of repentance should now, more than in 
former ages, be sent unto all men. If he spoke of a judg- 
ment in the unseen world, by which the final states of all men 
of all ages are to be determined according to their conduct on 
the earth, how should this fact be a reason why all men, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, should have the ministry of repentance 
now, more than in the former ages? That would be no rea- 
son for such a difference. But understanding this language of 

- the apostle to refer to the same judgment, and the same day 
or dispensation of judgment, of which the prophet spake in 
the instances we have quoted, the whole appears consistent. 
The former times of ignorance with the Gentile nations, God 
winked at, or suffered to remain. As it is expressed in Acts 
xiv. 16; ‘ Who in times past suffered a!l nations to. walk in 
their own ways.’ The revelations of God extended not unto 
the Gentiles. But God had appointed a dispensation, called 
here, as in the prophet, a day, in the which he would set up, 
by Christ Jesus, a judgment or kingdom of light and truth, 
which should be calculated to extend its benefits to all nations, 
Gentiles as well as Jews. He should bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles. In the fulness of the appointed ume, Christ 
Jesus came, and established his judgment in the world. This 
appointed dispensation of Christ’s kingdom and judgment had 
commenced in St. Paul’s time ; and this was certainly a good 
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reason why the ministry of it, calling on men to repent, or 
turn themselves to the reception of its saving benefits, should 
then be extended to all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, —to 
them who were afar off, as well as to them who were nigh. 
We think it likely, from the similarity of expression, that St. 
Paul had in his mind the passage above quoted from the proph- 
et, when he addressed this to the Athenians. For, like the 
prophet, he speaks of the judgment of Christ, and of his 
‘ judging in righteousness,’ and calls the time of his judging ‘a 
day.’ And in speaking of the propriety of calling, at that 
time, on all men everywhere to repent, the apostle probably 
had his mind on the prophet’s saying, that in that day he 
should stand as an ensign to the people, unto which ‘ the Gen- 
tiles should seek.’ And that the judgment of Christ spoken 
of in the passages which we have quoted from the prophet, is 
his kingdom which commenced on earth with the close of the 
Jewish dispensation, is rendered further apparent by St. Mat- 
thew, in the application which he makes, in his Gospel, of one 
of these prophetic scriptures: Mat. xii. 14, &c. “Then the Phar- 
isees went out, and held a council against him how they might 
destroy him. But when Jesus knewit, he withdrew bimself from 
thence ; and great multitudes followed him, and he healed 
them all; and charged them that they should not make him 
known: That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet, saying, Behold my servant, whom I have chosen ; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased : I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man_ hear his 
voice in the streets.. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. And in his name shall the Gentiles trust.’ 

But in the day or dispensation of the judgment or govern- 
ment of the world by Jesus Christ, there is also a retributive 
iudgmeot, as well as under the former dispensation. St. Paul 
testifies, that ‘God will render to every man according to his 
deeds; to them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, [literally incor- 
ruptness, } eternal life ; but unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath ; tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil; but glory, honor, and peace, to every man 
that worketh good ; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile ; 
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for there is no respect of persons with God. For as many 
as have sinned without law, [?. e. without the written law, ] shall 
also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law,- +++ in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to 
my gospel.’** Itis hence perceived that the judgment of God, 
in its cognizance of the moral actions of men, is the same now, 
under the reign of Jesus Christ by his gospel, that it was under 
the reign of the patriarchs and of Moses and the prophets, 
by their inspired teachings. Then, every work was brought 
into judgment, and every secret thing, and there was verily 
‘a reward to the righteous,’ and ‘ every transgression received 
a just recompense of reward.’ And so it is now, when God 
judges the works, and even the ‘secret things’ of men, by 
Jesus Christ. He will render to every man according to his 
deeds. He will award tribulation and anguish to every one 
that doeth evil; and glory, honor, and peace, to every one 
that doeth good. 

God’s judgment, under the Christian dispensation, is admin- 
istered on the same principle on which it was conducted in 
former ages, it being according to men’s deserts; varying in 
its awards, of course, according to the different degrees of 
guilt: as St. Paul said in his address to the Hebrews, which 
we have noticed, ‘If the word spoken by angels was steadfast, 
and every transgression received a just recompense of reward 5 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which at 
the first began to bespoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him.’ This great salvation is the 
record of truth and grace spoken by Christ and his witnesses, 
and confirmed by signs and wonders. And the idea expressed 
in this place is, that if the Hebrews should neglect and abuse 
the greater opportunities they enjoyed from these more full 
and mighty proofs of truth, they would be recompensed with 
sorer calamities, than had ever been suffered by their fathers ; 
and calamities, too, which they could not escape. For if 
others, who were before them, received a full punishment for 
all their sins, they, for their greater sins, could not escape 
their just, their greater punishment. He introduces here no 
new kind of judgment, set up in another world, but teaches 
their responsibility to the same principle of judgment which 
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had fully recompensed others in the earth, and would recom- 
pense them with a punishment no more severe, than im pro- 
portion as their guilt was greater. 

Concerning the greater punishment which the Hebrews 
should receive in the judgment coming on that generation, and 
which should be especially suffered by any Hebrew Christians 
who should apostatize, the apostle speaks direetly in Heb. x. 
28: ‘He that despised Moses’ Jaw died without merey, uncer 
two or three witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
underfoot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the spirit of grace?’ That this 
relates to a punishment which should be administered in the 
judgment coming on that generation, is evident from what pre- 
cedes the passage: The apostle had just exhorted the 
Hebrews,’saying, ‘ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering, for heis faithful that promised; and let us 
consider one another, to provoke unto love, and to good works ; 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is; but exhort one another; and se much 
the more as ye see the day approaching ;’ that is, the day of 
their judgment or trial. ‘ Forif we sin wilfully, after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversa- 
ries.’ 

The meaning of the apostle in this place is plain: If any of 
the Hebrews who had received the knowledge of the truth, 
should wilfully, or from sinister motives, abandon the Christian 
cause, they would feel condemned ; and knowing that the 
sacrifices of the Mosaic law were done away in Christ, they 
could no more relieve their consciences by offering these legal 
sacrifices for sins. They would remember the teachings and 
warnings of Christ concerning the great distress that should 
come upon their land, and the wrath that should devour that 
people ; and they would be troubled with a fearful looking for 
of that threatened judgment, and that fiery indignation which 
should devour the adversaries of the gospel. The punishment 
administered by that judgment, was indeed asorer punishment 
upon the Jews in general, than any which had before been 
suffered. For Jesus said concerning that event, ‘There shall 
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be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world_to this time, no, nor ever shall be.? And surely the 
apostatized Christians, who, in that unheard-of tribulation, had 
“their portion with the hypocrites,’ ®’ were the most’ miserable 
of that unhappy people. 

This particular instance of judgment, because it was design- 
ed in its results to fulfil the words of Christ, to put down the 
persecution of his cause, to establish and extend his kingdom 
in the world, and to exalt his name in power and glory among 
men, — was called in a special manner the coming of Christ 
in his power and kingdom, and his executing judgment from 
the throne of the Father’s glory ; as in Matt. xvi. 27, 28: 
‘For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels; and then he shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. Verily I say unto you, there be some stand- 
ing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.’ And Matt. xxiv. 30: ‘ And 
they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with power and great glory. And he shall send his angels 
witth a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds.-+-+ Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.’ And 
having thus fixed the general time of this coming of his in 
judgment, he resumes the mention of the same event, in the 
last paragraph of the same discourse, to give a further descrip- 
tion of the attending circumstances : ‘When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory ; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations.’ The gathering of the people, or of 
the nations, is a familiar form of expression in the Old Testa- 
ment, to denote the widely prevailing effects of such divine 
judgments as were the subjects of discourse. And as this 
judgment was designed to introduce believers into a renewed 
and enlarged enjoyment of those gospel blessings which are 
called ‘ everlasting life,’ and to pour upon the unbelieving Jews 
that punishment which the prophet represented by ‘a fire that 
should not be quenched,’ ® and ‘an everlasting reproach,’ *! so 
Jesus here describes it as introducing some into ‘ everlasting 
life’ and others into ‘ everlasting punishment.’*? On the 
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meaning of the word everlasting in this case, we need not here 
occupy room to argue, because it is conceded by all that this 
word, when applied to events of time, is used in a limited 
sense ; and it is plain that in this case it is applied to a pun- 
ishment which has been executed on the earth. It is no other 
punishment than what Moses and the prophets forewarned the 
Jews that they should suffer, if they should bring to a certain 
crisis their moral corruptness. And surely they did not fore- 
warn the people of any other punishments, than what were 
comprehended in all the curses of the law, the execution of 
all which, we have seen, should be accomplished on the 
earth. 

The exceeding severity of this particular judgment, which 
was executed at the coming of Christ in the end of the Jew- 
ish age, is expressed by him in his addresses to the cities of 
Israel, by way of contrasting it with the judgment of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and of other cities: ‘Wo unto thee, Cho- 
razin!. Wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works 
which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in dust and ashes. But I 
say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hades ; 
for if the mighty works which have been done in thee, had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 
But, 1 say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee.’ 8 
We conclude that Jesus did not mean here to teach that 
Sodom, Tyre and Sidon, were to be literally judged and pun- 
ished at some future time ; because every transgression and 
disobedience of the words spoken by God’s messengers in 
former ages, had ‘received a just recompense of reward.’ 
And besides, that the temporal judgment of Sodom was re- 
ferred to, is evident, in that it prevented that city from ‘con- 
tinuing unto this day.’ Jesus was also speaking of the tempo- 
ral destruction of these cities of Israel. They had been 
exalted to heaven, but should be cast down to hades. As 
their being exalted to heaven, was their temporal exaltation in 
the earth, so their reverse of fortune, expressed by being cast 
down to hades, was their temporal destruction. And the time 
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of such destruction to any city or nation, is called the day of 
judgment, as regards them. God is said to execute judgment 
upon them. ** It seems to have been the meaning of Jesus in 
this case, that the judgment which should destroy the cities of 
Israel, would be so much more distressing than that which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, that in the day of judgment 
on those cities, that which Sodom and Gomorrah had suffered, 
would appear light in comparison. 

The circumstance that the judgment of Sodom, and that of 
the Jewish cities, are presented here in one view, by one 
future tense, has been used as proof that a judgment was here 
spoken of, which was then future even in regard to the case of 
the ancient Sodomites. But this argument is seen to have no 
weight, when received in connexion with the circumstances 
which have now been considered, and the additional fact that 
the prophets had employed the past wickedness and judgment 
of Sodom in contrast with the then future wickedness and 
judgment of Israel, and had brought them together by the use 
of but one tense: ‘ Thou also which hast judged thy sisters, 
[Sodom and Samaria,] bear thine own shame, for thy sins 
which thou hast committed more abominable than they ; they 
are more righteous than thou.’?* And again, ‘The punish- 
ment of the iniquity of the daughter of my people is greater 
than the punishment of the sin of Sodom, overthrown as in a 
moment and no hands stayed on her.’ °° These writers saw 
in prophetic vision the then future iniquity and punishment of 
Israel, and they looked also upon the then past iniquity and 
punishment of Sodom, and presented them together in con- 
trast by the use of one tense, as living cases brought to a 
present view. Or, if they spoke with reference to the then 
present corruptness and wretchedness of Israel in the Baby- 
lonish captivity, it alters not the fact that the then past punish- 
ment of Sodom was brought forward, and placed in contrast 
with the punishment of Israel, by the use of one tense. And 
this is precisely what our Lord did in the place above quoted. 
He took the judgment of Sodom, which, though past, yet lived 
before the people in the faithful records which were read every 
Sabbath-day amongst them, and by the use of one tense, he 
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presented it in contrast with that judgment on the cities of 
Israel which was then the subject of discourse. e 


It is needless to multiply quotations from the Scriptures in 
relation to our general subject. We have already carried our 
examination of the Scriptures to a sufficient extent, to ascer- 
tain with satisfactory clearness that this world of moral crea- 
tures is not left without a divine judgment, and without a 
supreme judge ; but that the Lord ‘is a God that judgeth in the 
earth,’ and that he ‘ rendereth unto every man according to his 
works ;’ that he is the Judge while he is the Governor of the 
world ; that he commenced an operative system of judgment 
when he commenced the exercise of his government over his 
moral creatures; in short, that a retributive judgment, reader- 
ing to accountable creatures according to their deserts, Is a 
perpetual and co-operative branch of the divine govern- 
ment. 

Most of the passages which we have quoted on the subject 
of retributive judgment, relate to external and visible judg~ 
ments on particular people, executed at sundry times, and in 
divers manners. But these bear full on the question of the 
perfect subjection of the inhabitants of earth to the righteous 
judgment of God; for these executions of visible punishment 
are represented as filling up the measure of retribution accord- 
ing to that of demerit in the people. There is also a constant 
operation of divine judgment, meting out rewards and punish- 
ments to mankind, by the administration of internal happiness 
or misery according to their characters. The Scriptures do 
not abound in histories of particular executions of this species 


* Dr. Hammond, whose prejudices might have inclined him to make a 
different. application of these words of our Lord, was constrained by the 
evidence in the case to explain them as we have in this article. On the 
expression, ‘It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day 
of judgment than for thee,’ he gives the following paraphrase: ‘And 
therefore you in all reason are to expect a sadder destruction and vastation, 
than that which befell Sodom and Gomorrah.’ * Bp. Pearce explains this 
scripture in the same way; and the opinion of Dr. Clarke preponderates 
in favor of the same application: ‘ Day of judgment,’ he says, ‘ may either 
refer to that particular time in which God visits for iniquity, or to that 

reat day in which he will judge the world by the Lord Seas Christ. 

he day of Sodom’s judgment was that in which it was destroyed by fire 
and brimstone from heaven, Gen. xix. 24. and the day of judgment to 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, was the day in which they were 
destroyed by the Romans.’ See also the Jirst No. of this Vol. of the Expos- 
ator, pp. 27, 28. 
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of retribution, as of the external judgments, because it is common 
and invisible. But it is comprehended in the general terms by 
which the subject of retributive judgment is often expressed ; as 
in the following examples: ‘Thou renderest to every man ac- 
cording to his work.’ ‘In keeping them [the judgments of God] 
there is great reward.’ ‘ Great peace have they which love thy 
law, and nothing shall offend them.’? ‘But the wicked are 
like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.’ ‘Destruction and misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace have they not known.’ ‘1 the Lord search the 
heart, I try the reins, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings.’ *7 The Scrip- 
tures abound with testimonies, of which these are a specimen, 
disallowing the sentiment that the only recompense, or reward 
and punisliment, executed by the judgment of God on earth, 
is in those cases of external and visible judgment, many of 
which are made the subjects of prophetic and historical rec- 
ord. ‘The ‘anger of the Lord,’ that is, the condemnatory 
operation of the divine judgment,—§is against the wicked 
‘every day.’ ** But when the sins of individuals or of commu- 
nities assume a certain character, and attain to a certain de- 
gree, He who searches the heart, perceives that their case 
requires the addition of some external and visible punishment, 
to fill up the measure of their deserts, and to operate as a 
necessary check on their career. 

We are aware that there are some who contend, that how- 
ever full and clear may be the evidence of Scripture for this 
doctrine of an ever operative and just judgment, it does not 
agree with fact. And they adduce certain cases of persons, of 
different characters, on earth, in which they say the doctrine 
of a just retribution does not hold true. But such will do 
well to consider, in humbleness of mind before God, that they 
can only look at the outward appearance ; that they cannot 
correctly judge either of other men’s moral deserts, or of the 
_ amount of their happiness or misery. But God looketh at the 
heart. He ‘ searcheth the heart, and trieth the reins, even to 
give every man according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings.’ If any assert that in some given case It Is 
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not true that God judges the heart to render a just recompense, 
the burden of proof is upon his hand. But the impossibility 
of producing the evidence of such a fact in any case, may dis- 
cover to him the folly and presumption of opposing his own 
judgment to the judgment of God. Many an honest confes- 
sion from persons who have run a sinful career, has exposed 
the error of such as had judged them from outward appearance. 
Tiberius was doubtless envied by thousands, for his rank and 
his supposed enjoyment. He had every means which earth 
could afford to gratify his sensual appetites; and by the course 
he pursued he evinced a determination that, if happiness were 
to be found in sin, it should be his to enjoy. But the desired 
happiness was not there. We are shown by the following let- 
ter from him to the Roman Senate, that he received in himself, 
from the judgment of God, ‘that recompense of his errors 
which was meet :’*? ‘ What to write, conscript fathers, in what 
terms to express myself, or what to refrain from writing, isa mat- 
ter of such perplexity, that if I know how to decide, may the just 
gods, and the goddesses of vengeance, doom me to die in pangs, 
worse than those under which | linger every day!’ *° On this, 
Tacitus, the heathen historian, makes the following pertinent 
remarks: ‘ We have here the features of the inward man. His 
crimes retaliated upon him with the keenest retribution; so 
true is the saying of the great philosopher, “ the oracle of an- 
cient wisdom, that if the minds of tyrants were laid open to 
our view, we should see them gashed and mangled with the 
whips and stings of horror and remorse. ~ By blows and stripes 
the flesh is made to quiver ; and, in like manner, cruelty and 
inordinate passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal ex- 
ecutioners, and with unceasing torture goad and lacerate the 
heart. Of this truth Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Nei- 
ther the imperial dignity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the 
rocks of Caprex, could shield him from himself. He lived on 
the rack of guilt, and his wounded spirit groaned in agony.’ 
Hence, it is perceived that the reason and observation of phi- 
losophers, discover, in real life, the fact, which attests the doc- 
trine that we have seen so fully asserted in the Scriptures, in 
relation to the judgment of God. 

It is presumed that none will dispute there having been, 
under the administration of the law in former ages, as many of 
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the description of cases from which some argue the failure of 
a righteous retribution, as there are under the present dispensa- 
tion. Yet St. Paul testifies that ‘every transgression and dis-. 
obedience received a just recompense of reward.’ And inthe 
same sentence he assures us, in the form of an interrogatory 
assertion, that others must inevitably receive according to their 
deserts, from the same just administration of divine judgment.* 
There is no way to be free from the misery of sin, but to be 
free from sin. And we gratefully rejoice that God will execute 
judgment through Jesus, even unto the destruction of the 
works of the devil,*? which are sin and its concomitant evils. 


Reader, our subject is important. You are in pursuit of 
happiness ; and if you ever choose a course of moral wrong, it 
is because you do not practically believe in the doctrine of 
divine judgment which we have here presented from the Scrip- 
tures. Let these words of apostolic wisdom be engraved on 
the tablet of your heart: ‘ For he that will love life, and see 
good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile; let him eschew evil, and do good; 
let him seek peace, and ensue it.’* 

Seig Ss 


[ We ask the indulgence of our readers for the insertion of the following 
Sermon, the substance of which appeared in one of our most valuable peri- 
odicals. two or three years ago. Better performances we might indeed 
have selected from the same publication; but we confine ourselves to the 
legitimate privilege of an Editor, toappropriate his own matter wherever 
he finds it, using at the same time an author’s right to correct and im- 
prove. Ep.] 


Arr. XXXI. 
Christianity the Bread of Life. : 


A Sermon. Text: ‘Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.’ 
Joun vi, 35. 


We must not here mistake our Saviour. We must not 
suppose him to mean, in some mysterious, inexplicable sense, 


*For the writer’s view of the consistency of this doctrine with that ‘of 
forgiveness as taught in the Scriptures, sce Universalist Expositor, vol. i. p. 
148, 421 John iii. 8. 1 Cor. xv.24—28. ‘#1 Peter iii. 10, 11. 
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that he himself was personally the bread of life. He intend- 
ed nothing more, than that his religion, the system of doc- 
trine and morals which he taught in his discourse, was the 
bread of life. For so did he afterwards explain his language ; 
as you will see, on looking into the latter part of this chapter. 
‘He that eateth me,’ said Christ, ‘even he shall live by me. 
This is that bread which came down from heaven.’ Some of 
the disciples, misunderstanding the expression, exclaimed, 
‘This is a hard saying ; who can bear it?’ Now comes the 
explanation : Christ replied, ‘ Doth this offend you?.... It is 
the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.’ This, then, was his real meaning: that the words which 
he spoke, the religious sentiments he conveyed, were the 
bread of life. 


The first train of thought which our text suggests, is rather 
general: Religion is, to man, the bread of life. Itis as ne- 
cessary, absolutely as necessary, to his mental wants, as bread 
is to his corporeal. He is so constituted, that he can no more 
deny himself the enjoyment of it, and still be at ease, than he 
can refuse food without suffering. His very nature craves it, 
with a longing deep and irrepressible, that lives on through 
all life, surviving the changes of circumstance, and unextin- 
guished even when smothered by the engrossing cares of 
earth. 

On this important point, there is, I think, a manifest error 
in the speculative divinity of the day. We have been taught 
that mankind are, by nature, wholly opposed to religion, so 
utterly hostile to all its principles, that nothing short of almighty, 
creating power, can produce within them a pious disposition. 
Such is the hypothesis of the schools. But how does this 
comport with reality? .'Turn your attention now, my friends, 
from all theories whatsoever, to simple matter of fact; and 
you will perceive, at once, that mankind as naturally seek the 
consolations and support of religion, as they seek those pro- 
visions that relieve their hunger. It must, indeed, be con- 
fessed, that in the choice of the heavenly sustenance, they 
often mistake, justas they do in the selection of their daily 
food. In both cases, they frequently choose the deleterious 
instead of the wholesome ; and their tastes may even become 
so vitiated, as to prefer the poisonous to the nutritious. But 
religion, as well as food, of some kind, they must have; and’ 
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nothing under heaven can effectually divert them from the 
pursuit. If you doubt this, contemplate the human race as it 
ever has been, and as it now is. Look back into the ancient 
times of Chaldea and Persia, of Egypt, Greece and Rome; 
and as far as the light of history discloses the prospect, there 
is a universal cloud of incense rising from ten thousand altars, 
ascending from all the habitable earth, a testimonial that man 
had his God, and sought communion with him. Or, turn your 
eye to later times: survey the whole peopled globe; and 
wherever you look, you still find man the same religious being. 
Civilized or savage, barbarian or philosopher, his wishes and 
his hopes still point, either direct or trembling, to his polar 
star in heaven. Wherever he roams, and wherever he dwells, 
on the heights of the Andes, in the depths of our western 
wilderness, on the burning desert of Africa, in the frozen re- 
gions of the Arctic world, or amid the new discovered isles of 
the South, he recognizes the Power above him, and pays his 
adoration. So universally is this impulse of our common 
nature felt and indulged! So universally is man, in point of 
fact, a religious being ! 

I may be told, however, that there are exceptions to this 
general statement ; that there have been those who studiously 
discarded all religion, and managed to live without God in the 
world. Very true, very true. And there have likewise 
been as many, perhaps, who, sundering every tie of society, 
secluded themselves in caves and deserts, from all human 
intercourse. But what do these exceptions prove? Certainly, 
not the fallacy of the general rule, Who will attempt to main- 
tain, from such instances, comparatively so few, that man is 
not, by nature, a social being, in the one case, or a religious 
being, in the other? Notwithstanding these individual eccen- 
tricities, the constituted laws of our minds still hold true to 
their original purposes, compelling us to associate with our 
fellow-creatures, and likewise to seek refuge in the guardian- 
ship of our Maker. 

1 know indeed, that now and then, extraordinary geniuses 
appear, if so we may call them, who profess to discover that 
all religion is groundless ; and who would persuade us that we 
have no Maker, unless it be the rich mud of Egypt, or some 
other very prolific soil. Casting their deep and clear glances 
through nature, they seem happily to penetrate the amazing 
secret, that there is no indication whatsoever, of a God in the 
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universe. The stupendous machinery of the-heavens, with 
all its planets and suns, the infinitely diversified scene of earth, 
with all its forms of beauty, its principles of life, its creatures 
of instinct and of boasted reason, become, in their eyes, buta 
fortuitous mass of matter, existing without design, and govern- 
ed without a presiding intelligence. Most fortunately has it 
happened, that all parts of this vast and complicated system, 
from the worlds on high that move in boundless space, down to 
the plants that grow beneath our feet, have chanced to operate 
with consummate order, for some thousands of years, — with 
the same order, indeed, as if there had been a God to direct 
them. In the better judgment, however, of these profound 
inquirers, all this has taken place, without calculation, without 
even a conscious Agent ; but by means of certain perfect laws 
instituted by no author, and sprung from blind chance, like the 
rest of the affair. This wonderful creature, man, seemingly 
the production of wisdom, sinks at once, under their scruti- 
nizing look, into a mere clod of flesh, that comes into a certain 
shape, thinks, acts, eats and drinks, for a few days, and then 
perishes forever. We are but brutes, curiously organized ; 
there is no returning existence for us; hopes for the future, 
we have none; the present is all uncertainty ; our being is 
without farther aim ; and even while we live, there is no su 
perior Power on which our weakness may rely. Such are 
their valuable discoveries. 

And actuated, as they aver, — and we must allow them to 
understand their own motives, —actuated by the noble am- 
bition of enhancing our happiness to the utmost, they bring us 
these glad tidings. They obtrude them on our dull and stupid 
ears. ‘hey force upon us the cheering news, that we are 
Fatherless ; that there is no help for us in the soul-less universe ; 
that we are liable, every instant, to sink into an eternal gulf of 
non-existence, But, it is remarkable that, by the great mass 
of people, their gratuitous labors of love, though perseveringly 
repeated, are still coldly received. The hopes and the views 
of religion are too deeply cherished in our natures, to yield 
even to the earnest persuasions of these our benefactors. I ap- 
peal to yourselves, ye friends of our race, ye atheists and 
professed skeptics! who go about, letting the light of your 
doubts shine before men, and who spend your precarious 
existence in the attempt to orphanize creation, — have you 
not found mankind strangely to prefer their hopes of immor- 
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tality, and their confidence in a supreme Ruler, to all your 
more profound instructions? I do not ask you to let them 
enjoy this solace in quiet, during the few days they are to 
live; for this, I well know, your philanthropy cannot permit. 
But I appeal to you, whether, even of the number you have 
succeeded in proselytizing, you have not been obliged, at first, 
to conceal the ultimate tendency of your insinuations, from 
the larger part; and whether, at last, they do not generally 
recede with horror from the full development of your views ! 
If so, one may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest, that the at- 
tempt, however kindly intended, is utterly hopeless. It is 
certainly unbecoming the character of grave and enlightened 
philosophers, to exhaust all their efforts, in an absurd project 
of radically changing human nature. 

It may be worth the while, my hearers, to inquire, what is 
the occasion of that religious propensity, so universally observ- 
able in man? It is not enough to say, that he beholds con- 
vincing evidence of the being and government of a God. If 
this were all, he might indeed assent to it as an abstract truth, yet 
feel no great interest in the fact. Now, what are the reasons 
that render this conviction so dear to his heart? Why does 

“he cherish it, through all climes and ages, as the sacred _treas- 
ure of his soul? * 

We have only to look into the circumstances of his existence 
here, and we shall at once have our answer. Living amid con- 
flicting elements, that he knows himself unable to manage ; 
exposed perpetually to dangers that he cannot avert, the con- 
sciousness of his weakness compels him, absolutely compels 
him, to seek refuge in superior power. How else can he, for 
a moment, attain the assurance of security? Full well does 
he know, that no mortal skill nor might can avail to all his im- 
perious necessities; and he rejoices to find an arm that is 
strong enough to support and protect him, whatever be his 
circumstances, of life. or of death. He is almost blind to the 
future. He cannot penetrate it, with certainty, to the extent 
even of a single hour; and what perilous chances are gather-_ 
ing in the shades, and crowding unseen around him, no human 
foresight can discover. From this distressing ignorance of 
his own fortune, there is but one way to turn for relief. He 
must turn to the protection of all-seeing, infinite wisdom. 
When he feels himself under the care of an unerring Guide, 
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his fears are soothed and dispelled, like those of an infant on 
being received into the arms of its parent. 

It is difficult to conceive the horrible sense of utter help- 
lessness and destitution, that would sink dowa upon our hearts, 
like the deadening oppression of an incubus, did not the idea 
of a superintending Guardian afford relief. We should liter- 
ally be orphan creatures, amid an unsheltered, abandoned uni- 
verse, reaching after protection, grasping for some permanent 
security, and finding nothing but cruel despair. Nor is this all. 
There would stand perpetually before us the blackness of 
darkness forever, ready to swallow us up, at every step of our 
progress. We know that we must die. This reflection steals, 
in spite of us, into much of our lives, and mingles with our 
gayest scenes. Successful or unsuccessful in our petty pur- 
suits, prosperous for the present or unfortunate, the hour of 
doom comes steadily on, that sweeps us from this narrow 
stage of action; and where are we? Who can bear to look 
into an infinite chasm of nonentity? Who can endure that 
this sunny existence should go out, like a flash, in everlasting 
extinction? Who can lay down this animated, thrilling being, 
and become but a lump of hard clay, a mass of dry dust, 
thoughtless and senseless forevermore? Death itself is dread- 
ful enough. To part with all that has engaged us upon earth, 
is hard, even while hope points to reviving life beyond the 
dying struggle. But to extinguish that hope, is to annihilate 
the universe to us. No wonder, then, that we cling to the 
promise of immortality, which like a glorious morning shall 
follow the night of the grave. No wonder that we regard, with 
unspeakable interest, that overruling Providence, which is our 
only possible security, and which alone can afford us adequate 
protection, amid our weakness and ignorance. 

And he who would explode all religion, whatever be his 
motives, and rob us of its support and consolation, is, in real- 
ity, striving to do us an injury, compared with which all the 
evils under the sun are nothing. He is, at the best, but a 
thoughtless speculator, who, for the sake of a curious experi- 
ment, springs the tremendous mine on which he and ourselves 
stand, and with one blast of his wonder-working alchymy, 
sends us all to destruction. Leave us the hopes of existence ; 
leave us faith in our God and Father ; suffer us still to repose 
on the only foundation, that is stable and unchanging. Say 
what we will, it is no favor to deprive us of the bread of life, 
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without which we perish. Take from us, in welcome, every 
‘poisonous ingredient, every unwholesome compound ; yet do 
not leave us destitute, but supply us with something better. 
Such is the part of benevolence, not to blast all our comforts, 
but to increase them ; to deliver us from whatever is corrupt 
and hurtful, and at the same time to furnish the necessary pro- 
vision for our wants. Nor is the prevailing religion yet so 
thoroughly purified from foreign and baneful corruptions, that 
there is not ample scope, in this respect, for a benevolence 
the most enterprising. 


We observed, in the beginning of our discourse, that man- 
kind often mistake in their choice of the heavenly sustenance, 
as in that of other food. We may now attempt to point out 
the genuine quality. What, then, must be the distinguishing 
characteristics of such a religion as fully comports with the 
appellation in our text, the bread of life? For it should be 
remarked, that the term itself, if it has any meaning at all, 
pre-supposes an adaption to the essential nature and necessi- . 
ties of our minds, such as we discover in the congeniality of 
bread with our physical constitution: Whatever doctrine lacks 
this congruity, is not fitted for us, nor can it be from our 
Maker. We do not believe that he who created and endowed 
our spiritual being, has departed, in this case, so far from the 
striking harmony of all his other works, as to leave us imperi- 
ous wants, inspire us with vast and noble desires, without pro- 
viding the appropriate and corresponding gratifications. Such 
is not the way of God. His own language, by the mouth of 
the prophet, is, ‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is, not bread? and your labor for that which satisfieth not? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness.’ What will satisfy ? 
What will afford this complete and abounding delight? 

My friends, neither the demands of our present earthly cir- 
cumstances, nor the absolute necessities of our nature it- 
self, can possibly be satisfied, but by a settled assurance that 
we live, move, and have our entire being in a superior power, 
who is able and faithful to make all things work together for 

cod ; who will secure to us our existence, so that when we 
die we shall live again ; and who bestows the same favors on 
vour friends. Great as is the extent of these benefits proposed, 
they:are but just commensurate with our imperious necessi- 
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ties. We can dispense with none of them. We cannot be 
satisfied with anything less than a God almighty, omniscient, 
all-controlling, whose paternal care surrounds us every moment 
of our lives, protecting us amid our dangers, guiding us amid 
our darkness, and administering whatever our real interests 
require. Our own immediate wishes, we know, often mistake 
in the means; and we must rely on him to act his own wis- 
dom, and to dispense the needed allotment, whether we ask, 
or whether we forbear. No possible system of religion can 
fully meet our wants, which does not give confidence that the 
universal Sovereign is eternally good; that he is love, pure, 
boundless and immutable, such as our sins and follies can never 
alienate, even while they draw down a Father’s needed chas- 
tisements ; that he is love, when he descends in judgment, as 
well as when he approves. We must know that he is our 
Father, not barely in name, but in reality. And in this assur- 
ance, we realize all that our souls can desire ; for it is enough 
that we are forever in our Father’s protection and disposal. 
Though he carry us through scenes the most trying, he but 
leads us in ways that we know not, in order to bring us inte 
light. We fear no evil; for in his hands we entrust our for- 
tune and our fate, with infinitely more confidence than in our 
own. Who can adequately describe the sustaining power of 
this thought, or express its value to the sojourner in this vale 
of tears! It discloses a depth of consolation which reaches to 
the lowest recesses of earthly fear and earthly sorrow, and 
spreads an ocean of delight, unfathomable and without limits, 
over all the scene of human existence. My friends, this all- 
availing assurance, this universal consolation, is given us in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. God is there revealed to us as‘a 
Father ; such is the appellation by which he is usually called ; 
our Father in heaven ! a title which speaks home to the heart, 
and to which the heart responds, in a language that needs. no 
interpretation. I cannot stop to arrange particular texts and 
marshal them in proof; let me but point you to the broad 
principle on which Christ himself professed to found the truth 
of his mission, and the whole superstructure of his religion : 
that God so loved the world, even the rebellious world, as to give 
his only-begotten Son, And ‘ be that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things?’ This God is without variable- 
ness, or the shadow of turning. 
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We need the promise of future existence, to allay the fear 
of death, and to give usa field in which to expatiate, equal to 
our irrepressible desires. And Jesus Christ, by bringing ‘ life 
and immortality to light, through the gospel,’ has placed the 
object of our dearest hopes before us. ‘O death, where is 
thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory! Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

But, then, we need this assurance not for ourselves alone. 
There are others, in whose welfare we cannot but feel deeply 
involved; and it is mockery to talk to us of heaven, if they 
are to be excluded. Bear with me, my brethren of every 
name ; I but speak what all of you know: it is not enough for 
us, that we are to be happy, unless our families, our friends, 
even our enemies, if we are Christians, yes, and the whole 
world, shall share in the great salvation. He who loves his 
neighbor as himself, how can he attain the fulness of joy, and 
leave one soul behind? Who can bear the thought of sitting 
down at the high feast of perpetual bliss, and hearing the cries 
of his famished son in the abyss of despair? Is this godlike ? 
Is it human? I know we are told, that we shall there be freed 
from all our feelings of tenderness ; but God defend us from 
such a heaven, where charity can never enter, and every warm 
affection is blasted by the thunder of damnation. Attempts 
have been made to terrify, with threatenings of an endless hell ; 
and surely, they are dreadful enough. But Ideclare, that toa 
noble, generous, godlike spirit, there is nothing, in all the rep- 
resentations of the infernal world, so terrible, as the heaven 
itself ‘which a partial religion proposes. I appeal to you who 
have hearts to feel; forgive any seeming harshness in the ex- 
pression ; but I appeal to you for its simple, sober truth, start- 
ling as it may be. For who is there among you, that would 
not rather share in the fate of the dearest objects of his affec- 
tions, than to be forever divested of all his sympathies, and to 
reign and exult in glory, unmoved by their pain? What father 
or mother, husband or wife, brother or sister, what neighbor, 
friend or philanthropist, in whose breast the devoted, self- 
sacrificing spirit of charity glows, would hesitate a moment in 
making his choice between eternal heartlessness, and mutual 
suffering? Now, if we would have a religion suited to our 
essential wants, it must be such as secures the happiness of 
our friends, as well as our own. Nor must we forget that the 
whole human family is woven together, in every direction, by 
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the ties of consanguinity, the bonds of friendship, the cords of 
love ; so that no individual can suffer, without involving many 
in his wretchedness. We were made social creatures ; and 
so strong is this connexion, strengthened and confirmed in so 
many ways, that it must lift the whole race to heaven, or draw 
it down to hell. Whatever be its final destiny, it must be 
shared by the whole. It is one living body, and it would be 
death to sunder it. Strike the dividing blow where you please, 
you cut to the quick, and blood follows the savage knife. 
‘Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it 5 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 
For the body is not one member, but many.’ 

My brethren, let us turn to the religion of him who tasted 
death for every man ; whose birth was announced to be glad 
tidings of great joy which should be unto all people ; and whose 
reign shall be consummated in the subjugation of all things to 
the Father, that God may be all in all. Let us receive the 
hope of that resurrection he has taught, in which man- 
kind are to be as the angels of God, and the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection. At present, the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body ; but it shall, at length, 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. Amen. 

Bm 


Art. XXXII. 
Old Testament Doctrine of Atonement. 


In presenting the readers of the Expositor with a summary 
of the Old Testament doctrine of atonement, it is not presum- 
ed by the writer, that the resources of criticism have been 
exhausted on the subject. The most that is expected, is, that 
the respective particulars, as well as the general view, will be 
sustained by the passages adduced. And though the whole 
number of particular texts has not been produced, it is be- 
lieved that every variety of meaning and application has been 
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exhibited. At all events, the different uses of the word com- 
monly rendered atonement, as given by Buxtorf and Gesenius, 
are respectively inserted. 


The common doctrine of atonement, has been supposed to 
derive support and confirmation from the nature and objects of 
the sacrificial offerings of the Hebrews. How far the frequent 
occurrence of the word in connexion with the sacred rites 
observed by that people, may have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of this opinion, remains to be seen. There is, how- 
ever, very little reason to doubt that the real objects contem- 
plated in the legal ceremonies which relate to what is denom- 
inated atonement, have been generally overlooked. It will be 
admitted, that if the legal sacrifices were designed to propitiate 
the Deity, to avert his wrath, or to satisfy the moral demands 
of his law, these objects will appear in the passages which 
speak of atonement. But if they have no such intention, they 
will as certainly authorize some other construction. 

J. The Hebrew word, 35 (capher) has several different 
meanings, and is applied to a number of dissimilar things. 
When used as a noun, it signifies, — 

1. The material, whatever it was, with which the ark was 
covered, and rendered impervious to water. It occurs in Gen. 
vi. 14, and is translated pitch. ‘The Septuagint calls it asphal- 
tum. Under this passage, Dr. Bellamy, after giving his rea- 
sons for a different translation at some length, says: ‘ ‘The 
word 355 (kopher) throughout the Scriptures, is used to 
mean, exptation, atonement, reconciliation, Ezek. xlv. 20; 
Num. viii. 19; 1 Chron. vi. 49; Dan. ix. 24, &c. —It also 
as a noun, means, ransom, atonement, satisfaction. ‘That 
this is the true meaning of the word 45 (kopher), and that 
it cannot possibly have any other, is confirmed in every other 
part of Scripture where it occurs.’ [See Bellamy’s Bible in 
loco. 

Tie passages referred to by Dr. B. in the above quotation, 
will be presented in due time, under the consideration of the 
verb. With all due deference, we must be permitted to say, 
however, that his remark that the word as a noun, cannot pos- 
sibly have any other meaning than the one he has given it, is 
very extraordinary, not to say unwarrantable. Let those who 
are disposed to test its propriety, apply it to the two immedi- 
ately following particulars. 
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2. Village, or villages. When thus translated, it is gener- 
ally in the plural, and probably sometimes may mean_ the 
suburbs of a place named. That the connexions where it is 
thus rendered sustain the common translation, appears from 
the following passages—1 Sam. vi. 18; Josh. xvii. 24; 
1-Chr. xxvii. 25; Neh. vi. 2; Cant. vii. 11. 

3. Camphire, or cypress — the cypress flower. Cant. i. 14, 
and iy. 13. —In these, and in the preceding examples, it is 
extremely difficult, not to say impossible, for this word to bear 
the meaning which Dr. Bellamy says, ‘is confirmed by every 
other part of Scripture where it occurs,’ with the exception of 
Gen. vi. 14, and which he translates by the word atonement. 

4, Ransom. It means, when used in this application, the 
price of redemption — expiatory money. Thus in Exod. xxi. 
30: ‘If there be laid on him a sum of money, then he shall 
give for the ransom of his life, whatsoever is laid upon him.’ 
In this instance it is a commutation of punishment, the sub- 
stitution of a sum of money for the life of the offender; and 
is an express provision of the law. 

Isa. xliii. 3: ‘I-gave Egypt for thy ransom,’ &c. This 
may refer to the calamities which fell upon Egypt, at the time 
when the Hebrews went out of that country; but more prob- 
ably to some then recent transaction, in which Egypt had 
been delivered into the hands of the conqueror, who being 
satisfied with the plunder of the country, had, for the time, been 
diverted from his purposes against Israel. Ps. xlix. 7, 8: 
‘None of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor 
give to God a ransom for him,’ &c. The utter insufficiency 
of wealth, to preserve life, is here asserted — that, however 
desirable it might be to put off the period of death, by the 
payment of a sum of money, when the fatal moment arrived, 
the power of effecting such redemption ceased forever. 

Exod. xxx. 12: ‘ When thou takest the sum of the children 
of Israel, after their number, then shall they give every mana 
ransom for his soul unto the Lord,’ &c. This ransom was, in 
fact, the common capitation or poll-tax, which every Israelite 
of a certain age was required to pay for national and religious 
purposes. While the institutions sustained by this tax were 
preserved, the nation and the people prospered. But when 
these were neglected, the multiplied calamities denounced by 
Moses in Deut. xxviii. 15 —68, came upon them. It was, 
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therefore, the payment of a price for a given object ; a mean- 
ing that plainly attaches itself to all the examples under this 
particular. ; 

It will be observed, that in the various uses of this word as 
@ noun, it is never translated atonement. Nor does it once 
occur under a meaning which approaches the sense of appeas- 
ing, reconciling, propitiating, or placating the Deity, or any 
other being in the universe. 


II. Asa verb, 455 (capher) certainly bas several distinct 
significations. 

1. Tocover. In this sense it occurs in Gen. vi. 14, and is 
rendered to pitch ; that is, Noah was instructed to cover the 
ark with pitch, or asphaltum. 

2. To remove, expunge, obliterate—to blot out. In this 
sense, the same general idea attaches to the word, as to that 
of the Greek word rendered forgiveness in the New Testa- 
ment. An example of this use is found in Isa. xxviii. 18, 
where it is translated disannulled. ‘Your covenant with 
death shall be disannulled,’ &c. Here an allusion is made to 
the process of erasing anything written, by rubbing something 
over what it was desirable to expunge. It is therefore the ab- 
rogation, or blotting out, of a supposed compact between the 
Hebrews, and death and hades; and is properly expressed 
by the word disannulled. 

Psalm Ixv. 3: ‘As for our transgressions, thou shalt purge 
them away.’ The same translation (purge) occurs in Psalm 
Ixxix. 9, and with the same meaning; that is, to pardon, ex- 
punge, blot out. Ps. Ixxviii. 38: ‘But be, being full of com- 
psasion, forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not,’ &c. 
The same rendering (to forgive) is found in Deut. xxi. 8, and 
with a negative, ‘ forgive not,’ in Jer. xviii. 23. In all these 
examples of forgive, the sense of dismission, sending away, 
blotting out, is constantly preserved ; but not on account of 
any sacrifices offered to the Deity. 

Lev. iv. 26: ‘And the priest shall make an atonement for 
him as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.’ See 
also, Lev. v. 16, where nearly the same language is used ; 
and with precisely the same meaning. ‘This is the first ex- 
ample of the translation of the original word, by that of atone- 
ment, to which we have had occasion to refer. And here it 
will be observed— and it is of some consequence that the re- 
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mark be remembered, —that the phrase, ‘shall make an 
atonement,’ conveys a sense very different from the original. 
The translation makes the noun atonement; but in the He- 
brew, it is the verb atone. Hence, instead of making an 
atonement for the man, he himself is atoned. And instead of 
such atonement being intended to placate and reconcile the 
Deity, it was the symbol of the reconciliation of the transgres- 
sor, and of his return to duty. This will be very apparent to 
any person, who will examine the verses in connexion. The 
consequence of returning to the practice of duty, signified by 
the offering with which the offerer is atoned, is expressed in 
the last clause of each verse of the last quotations —‘ and it 
shall be forgiven him.’ That is, his sin shall be expunged, 
sent away, or blotted out. Numb. v. 8. Dan. ix. 24. 

Exod. xxxii. 30: ‘And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great sin; 
and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shali make 
an atonement (shall atone) for your sin.’ It may perhaps be 
difficult to convince others, that this passage comes under the 
class of texts, in which to atone means to obliterate, or ex- 
punge.. But it is believed, that even a moderate share of at- 
tention to the subject will remove all doubts respecting its in- 
sertion under this head. Moses plainly meant what he pray- 
ed God to do, and which is expressed in a subsequent verse, 
— ‘if thou wilt forgive their sin.’ It is indisputable, that the 
atonement which he expected to make, was not the offering 
of any sacrifice whatever ; but by supplication to procure for- 
giveness for the transgressors. And it need not be repeated, 
that forgiveness means remission, or blotting out, for it will not 
be controverted. ‘That this is the meaning in this place, is fur- 
ther evident from the fact, that they were not forgiven, but the 
people were plagued in consequence of their sin. 

3. To avert, ward off, or expiate some impending evil. 
Exod. xxx. 15: ‘To make an atonement for (to atone) 
your souls.’ Reference is here made to the appropriation of 
the free-will offering of « half shekel, to the tabernacle service. 
In verse 12, this is called ransom, a price for a given object. 
Here, as a verb, it is an atoning of their souls, or lives, with 
a view to avert certain evils — ‘ that there be no plague,’ &c. 
ver. 12, 

2 Samuel xxi. 3: ‘Wherefore David said unto the Gibe- 
onites, What shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I make the 
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atonement, (shall I atone) that ye may bless the inheritance 
of the Lord?’ The object, in this instance, was to avert, or 
ward off, a three years’ famine, brought upon Israel by Saul, 
who had violated the plighted faith of the nation, by the op- 
pression and murder of some of the Gibeonites. It will be 
seen, that the Hebrews were atoned — that the sacrifice was 
made, not to God, but to the Gibeonites, for the purpose of 
doing, what man cannot effect — averting the evils and mis- 
eries of famine. The procedure of David may be regarded 
in this case as a simple act of justice to an injured people ; but 
the effect to them was that of placation, or reconciliation —a 
meaning which will appear more fully under another particular. 

Isa. xlvii. 11: And mischief shall fall upon thee: thou 
shalt not be able to put it off Here, instead of atoning an 
evil, we have the phrase to put off. The Chaldeans are in- 
formed that no atonement would be accepted — the evil should 
not be averted. 

4. To reconcile, propitiate, or placate. It is remarkable, 
that but a small number of texts fall under this class. The 
following are all that can be supposed to have an -undoubted 
title to a place under this head. 

Gen. xxxii. 20: ‘For he said, I will appease him with the 
present that goeth before me,’ &c. From the circumstances 
in which Jacob, who uses this expression, was placed, it is 
quite plain that he meant to pacify his offended brother. But 
while this object is avowed, it is little less certain, that he con- 
sidered the presents themselves as a compensation, or recom- 
pense for the injury he had done him. 

Dan. ix. 24: ‘To make reconciliation for iniquity,’ &c. 
This passage is put down here, rather because the word rec- 
onciliation is used in the rendering, than from any conviction 
that it properly belongs to this class. For in the preceding 
part of the verse, we are twice told that sin should come to an 
end, or be finished. And every reader of the Scriptures 
knows that such repetitions of a given fact are intended for 
emphasis — to give a stronger impression of the truth asserted. 

In this instance, the form of expression is merely changed 
— it is still the abolition or making an end of sin. And this 
sense is fully sustained by the subsequent clause, which prom- 
ises the bringing in of ‘an everlasting righteousness.’ 

There can be little doubt, that as the passage refers to the 
times of the Messiah, it was supposed that the prophet intend- 
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ed to convey to his countrymen an idea of the nature of the 
mediatorial office. And if this were admitted, still it would 
not imply the placation, or reconciliation of God, but merely 
the bringing of unreconciled man to obedience and peace. 
But it should not be forgotten, that in the original there is no 
form of expression answering to that of making ‘ reconciliation 
for iniquity.’ This would imply that the means of reconcilia- 
tion, whatever they might have been, were offered to some 
particular being. Instead of this, it is the iniquity itself that 
is reconciled, or atoned,—that is, blotted out. Hence the 
reference to this passage in another place. 

Num. xxv. 13: ‘ Because he was zealous for his God, and 
made an atonement for (atoned) the children of Israel.’ As 
in the preceding instance, this text is placed here, not because 
it is believed this is its proper place ; but because others may 
think so. The occasion was indeed a very extraordinary one ; 
and is undoubtedly the only one which will be insisted on, as 
furnishing anything like clear evidence of the placation of the 
Deity by an atoning action. 

By referring to the context, it will be seen that the hosts of 
Israel were then suffering the miseries of a plague, which had 
been brought upon them for a certain crime. An order was 
given to ‘take all the heads of the people and hang them up 
before the Lord, against the sun, that the fierce anger of the 
Lord may be turned away from Israel.’ While, therefore, all 
Israel ‘were weeping before the door of the tabernacle,’ 
Phineas took a javelin and slew certain persons, and the 
‘ plague was stayed.’ By this act, he is said, in the text quo- 
ted, to have atoned the children of Israel. 

In relation to this subject, it should be observed, that the 
plague, under which they were then suffering, was not merely 
the indication of the divine displeasure ; but seems in a great 
degree to be identified with what is called the fierce anger of 
God. This fact may perhaps furnish a reason, why some af- 
flictive. providence is very uniformly connected with the use of 
this phraseology, or rather why the terms, anger, wrath, and 
vengeance are applied to God. In the next place, the sacri- 
fice made was not such as had been expressly demanded: 
there is no evidence that it was made with a view to that re- 
quirement, nor that it was intended as a sacrifice to God. It 
was plainly designed as an act of retributive justice — the per- 
sons slain being liable to death, by the terms of the law. And 
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finally, the immediate effect was, the removal, putting away 
or averting of an existing evil. 

It was not until the plague was removed, that the anger of 
God is said to have been turned away. There is therefore 
reason to believe, that the misery induced by sin, is the only 
real divine wrath to be removed. For we cannot suppose the 
Deity capable of positive anger; and even if we could, we 
cannot suppose its removal either by an atoning sacrifice, or 
anything else, without admitting a change in God. But it is 
impossible that God should change; the act of atoning the 
children of Israel in this instance, was therefore the putting of 
an end to their particular transgression — blotting it out, and 
averting, or removing the evils which it produced. Exod. 
xxxu. 30. 

5. To cleanse, sanctify, purify,— to set apart for sacred 
purposes. ‘This is by far the most common use of the word, 
and also the most important. Under this head, we feel coin- 
pelled to place all those passages which relate to the great an- 
nual atonement. It is the great yearly sacrifice in which we 
are more particularly interested. For the services and rites 
were not only of the most solemn and impressive nature, but 
they were performed with an immediate view, to the subsisting 
relation between a sinful people and their God. The proper 
and legitimate objects, as well as the true nature of atonement, 
must be derived from passages which relate to the yearly le- 
gal sacrifices. 

_ Num. viii. 19. ‘And Ihave given the Levites........ to 
make an atonement for (to atone) the children of Israel, that 
there be no plague,’ &c. The whole chapter is devoted to 
the specifications of an order for setting apart and cleansing 
the Levites, to an explanation of the reasons and objects of 
their selection, and the duties which they were to perform. It 
will be seen by the connexions, that it was not the duty of the 
Levites to offer sacrifices, except through the person of the 
priest, and that they themselves are the atoning sacrifice here 
named. The whole tribe was offered before God, to atone 
the other tribes. Preparatory to this solemn dedication to 
God, certain rites were performed, by which they are said to 
have been atoned, verse 12 and 21, in the latter of which, it is 
expressly said, that ‘ Aaron made an atonement for (atoned) 
them, to cleanse them.’ 
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The Levites were adopted instead of all the first-born of 
Israel, who were considered as devoted to God, from the time 
of the institution of the passover when the first-born of the 
Egyptians were slain. There is something extremely prepos- 
terous, in considering this whole tribe as dedicated to God for 
the purpose of propitiating, or placating him towards the rest 
of the nation. And it is believed, no man will contend for 
such a meaning of the passage. The meaning will be per- 
fectly plain, when it is recollected, that the dedication of the 
first-born had the same import, as the offering of first-fruits — 
the sanctification of the whole class, or collective body, of 
which the thing offered was the representative. The atoning 
of the children of Israel, therefore, by the Levites, was for 
their sanctification — an act by which they were set apart to 
the service of God. 

Ezek. xlv. 20. ‘So shall ye reconcile (atone) the house.’ 
It seems impossible, that this passage should be misunderstood. 
A house — the sanctuary of Israel, could not require an act of 
reconciliation ; nor could the Deity need to be propitiated 
towards its unconscious materials. But it was necessary, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the law, that certain rites, of a 
purifying nature, should be performed. And they were per- 
formed, for the purpose*of setting apart, or consecrating inan- 
imate things to sacred uses. When thus applied, it is frequent- 
ly said that it was ‘to cleanse’ them, Exod. xxix. 36, 37 ; 
Lev. xvi. 16 —18; Num. vi. 11. ‘And make an atonement 
for (atone) him, &c. This passage relates to the services 
and rites consequent upon the defilement of a Nazarite by the 
dead, during his separation. The avowed object (ver. 9,) is 
the cleansing of the defiled person. For the same meaning, 
see Exod. xxix. 33, where the word is applied to the conse- 
cration, sanctification, or cleansing of Aaron and his sons. 
Also, Lev. xvi. 6 — 11. 

The most full and particular account of the great yearly 
atonement under the Mosaic dispensation, the persons and 
things for which it was made, and the objects to be obtained 
by its observation, is found in the 16th chapter of Leviticus. 
The particular verses which relate to the offering of the sacrifi- 
ces, and which have not been already considered, are 30 —33, - 
which we quote entire. ‘For on that day shall the priest 
make an atonement for (atone) you, to cleanse you, that ye 
may be clean from all your sins before the Lord. It shall be 
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a Sabbath of rest unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls, by 
a statute forever. And the priest whom he shall anoint, and 
whom he shall consecrate to minister in the priest’s office in ' 
his father’s stead, shall make the atonement, and shall put on 
the linen clothes, even the holy garments. And he shall make 
an atonement for (atone) the holy sanctuary, and he shall 
make an atonement for (atone) the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and for the altar ; and he shall make an atonement for 
(atone) the priests, and for all the people of the congregation.’ 

From this passage, it must be plain, that whatever is meant 
by atonement, the same services were performed both for men 
and for inanimate things. The identical word, with the same 
obvious import, in the same connexion— in the very same 
sentence, is applied to the tabernacle, the holy sanctuary, and 
the altar — to the priests and to all the congregation. The 
conclusion is almost forced upon us, that the atonement was 
made with precisely the same view in reference to these dis- 
similar things ; that if it was intended, to propitiate or ap- 
pease the Deity in one case, it was designed to effect the same 
purpose in every instance there named. 

But we are not left to infer the object ; it is unequivocally ~ 
expressed. We have already seen, that in atoning inanimate 
things, the very things named in the preceding quotation, the 
object was to.cleanse them. ‘That object is distinctly avowed, 
in relation to the persons specified above, in the following 
terms. Ver. 30. ‘For on that day, shall the priest make an 
atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from 
all your sins before the Lord.’ 

Such is the clear and explicit evidence, of the nature and 
objects of the annual sacrifice of atonement, among the He- 
brews ; which, if it be considered as typical of the sacrifice 
of Christ, gives no countenance to the common doctrine of 
atonement; but on the contrary, while it was designed for the 
ceremonial cleansing of all Israel, beautifully typifies the 
moral purity, and reconciliation secured to the christian by 
the power of the gospel. . 


In conclusion, — From the humble means brought to the 
examination of this subject, we feel authorized to say, that 
there does not appear to be a single passage in the Old Testa- 
ment, which, when fairly construed, goes to prove, that atone- 
ment was intended for the reconciliation, propitiation, or placa- 
tion of God; that there is not one passage, where the word 
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occurs, from which it is safe to infer that the atonement was 
made to God; that there is not one, which says, that the 
atonement was made by the sacrifice offered. It is always the 
priest, or offerer, that makes the atonement. And finally, that 
wherever the word occurs, it always relates to the condition of 
men, and the things used by men —is intended to describe 
and affect these and these orly, and not the Deity. We do 
not mean to be understood, that there may not be passages 
which have another import; but if there are such, we have 
not been able to find them. 

If the foregoing view of the Old Testament doctrine of 
atonement, be correct, the Hebrews are exonerated from the 
charge of having been inconsistent enough, to suppose that the 
true God could be influenced by the principles ascribed to the 
pagan deities. Their rites, unsophisticated by the classic 
meaning of the terms in which they are described, maintain 
throughout, the integrity of their law, and the dignity and 
immutability of the true God. Let it be the object of the 
Christian, living under a better dispensation, and in a more 
enlightened age, to attain as clear perceptions of the divine 
character as were enjoyed by the Israelites ; and let him labor 
to divest his creed of the pollutions with which paganism has 
defaced the doctrine of the gospel. 

S. R. S. 


‘ Arr. X XXIII. 


The Doctrine of Original Sin, its late Modifications, and 
final Abandonment by Orthodox Divines. 


Everysopy knows it was an essential point in the ortho- 
doxy of the last generation, that all mankind, ‘since the fall,’ 
-are born sinners, totally depraved as to their moral nature. 
It is doubtless known also to most of our readers, that there 
seem to have been of late some material innovations intro- 
duced by our popular divines, in regard to this famous tenet. 
Their habitual language on the subject has become very indis- 
tinct and wavering, not to say contradictory, instead of being 
full and explicit, as formerly ; and when charged, as they fre- 
quently are, with the absurdity of the old doctrine, they seldom 
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stand the shock with their wonted inflexibleness, but generally 
evade it, by denying the sentiment, or by retreating from all 
tangible ground into the obscurest regions of metaphysics. It 
may gratify a reasonable curiosity, to learn what occasions all 
this change of manner, what internal revolutions are taking 
place under these outward symptoms. Indeed, as members 
of the christian community, we owe it both to ourselves and 
others to know what hypotheses prevail among our fellow 
christians, or what are likely to be extensively received by 
them as fundamental principles in religion, that we may act 
with reference to the existing state of society, and especially 
that we may guard against living errors, instead of having our 
attention diverted to those that are obsolete. In the present 
_ article we shall attempt to point out the ground that seems 
about to be taken with regard to the particular point which 
we have mentioned. But as the old doctrine of original sin 
still affects the public mind to a considerable degree, and is 
even retained unaltered in some parts of our country, it is 
proper, first, to go back and state it as it was formerly received, 
and then trace its successive modifications down to the present 
day. Another motive, however, for preferring this method, is, 
that by following out the history of these changes, we shall see 
exemplified, in alight as instructive as it is amusing, the pertina- 
city with which the church adheres to the most glaring absur- 
dities when they are once established; the reluctance with 
which the plainest decisions of common sense are, inch by 
inch, yielded to ; the fondness with which names are retained 
long after the substance has been rejected ; and, finally, the 
gradual but sure victory of truth over error, whatever forms it 
may assume to elude detection. 


The boasted ‘ doctrine of the Reformation’ on this point, 
was that all the posterity of Adam derive from him, by ordi- 
nary generation, a nature totally sinful, without the modern 
distinction between moral and natural faculties. Their entire 
nature is wholly depraved ; and this corrupt state in which they 
are brought into being, constitutes their guilt, and makes them, 
from the very beginning of their existence, worthy of eternal 
damnation. It isthe root of all their actual sins in after life, — 
the germ, of which all their actual transgressions are but the 
developments. And then, in addition to the guilt of this 
original wicked nature, each individual has the guilt of Adam’s 
fall imputed to him. Such is the condition in which mankind 
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come into the world. They have, moreover, lost all freedom 
to do good, and are free only to do evil, and that continually, 
until regenerated by the immediate interposition of almighty 
God. This was the doctrine which the chief Reformers laid 
down, and which was eventually received and maintained, by 
nearly all the protestant churches, in its most naked and ap- 
palling terms. Whoever, at the present day, departs from this 
standard, precludes himself from the boast of adhering to the 
‘ doctrines of. the Reformation.’ : 

Should it be asked, whence this strange hypothesis arose, 
from what materials or by what process Luther, Calvin and 
their coadjutors formed such a scheme, —the answer is, they 
did not form it, but took it entire from some of the early 
fathers of the Roman Catholic Church, on whose authority 
indeed they taught it, as well as on the alleged testimony of 
certain texts of Scripture which we shall have occasion to 
mention. 

Somewhat more than a century after the Reformation, the 
famous Assembly of Divines met at Westminster, and reduced 
the orthodox religion to a creed, which was for a long time the 
standard of doctrine for Britain and America. By examining 
their labored definition of original sin, we shall see that this 
point had suffered no perceptible variation, from the time of 
Luther and Calvin. In their Larger Catechism, they say, 


‘The covenant being made with Adam, as a public person, 
not for himself only, but for his posterity, all mankind descend- 
ing from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell with 
him in that first transgression. 

‘The fall brought mankind into a state of sin and misery. 

‘The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consisteth 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, where- 
by he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined unto all evil, and that 
continually, which is commonly called original sin, and from which 
do proceed all actual transgressions. 

‘ Original sin is conveyed from our first parents unto their pos- 
terity by natural generation, so as all that proceed from them in 
that way are conceived and born in sin. 

‘ The fall brought upon mankind the loss of communion with 
God, his displeasure and curse, so as we are by nature children of 
wrath, bond slaves to Satan, and justly liable to all punishments 
in this world, and that which is to come.’ 
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Such is the doctrine which formerly prevailed in all our 
churches, and which is still retained by some, especially at the 
South. In its support, a host of texts was adduced, most of 
which had no apparent relation to the subject. A few, how- 
ever, seemed to resemble, in their language, some. of these 
propositions ; and when a tenet bas once become current, such 
a resemblance is enough to fix the application of any passage, 
how monstrous soever the idea. Thus, David says, ‘ Behold, 
I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me; this proved that mankind, since the fall, were born in 
sin. St. Paul reminds the Ephesians that they ‘were by na- 
ture children of wrath, even as others ;’ this proved that our 
very nature, that is, the original constitution of our being as in- 
dividuals, provokes God’s wrath. It was in vain that the op- 
ponents alleged that these texts were susceptible of a very dif- 
ferent and rational interpretation ; in vain did they expose the 
absurdity and flagrant injustice of the doctrine itself. Their 
arguments were pronounced frivolous, sometimes wicked ; and 
their disbelief of the mystery was treated as an alarming heresy. 


It was impossible, however, that its advocates themselves 
should not feel the difficulties presented by so outrageous an 
hypothesis ; and in spite of the anathemas by which it was 
guarded, a modification at length took place, and was gradually 
received by some, but rejected, with indignation, by others. 
About the middle of the last century, that profound metaphy- 
sician, President Edwards, revised the orthodox system at 
large ; and among the rest of its tenets, subjected the doctrine 
of original sin to his acute and subtil treatment. He admit- 
ted, what had hitherto been stoutly denied, that no man can, 
in the nature of things, be guilty, except for his own act or in- 
dulgence. And yet he maintained, to the full extent, that all 
mankind are guilty of Adam’s sin, and are, on that account, 
under the wrath and curse of God, &c. &c. How did he re- 
concile this contradiction? Why, by contending that in some 
physical or metaphysical sense, (nobody knows what to call 
it,) all mankind are one with Adam, so that his act is theirs. 
By the divine appointment, all the individuals of our race con- 
stitute but a single wnity, like that of a tree, of which Adam 
may be regarded as the root, and his posterity, in different 
ages, the trunk, limbs, branches, leaves, We. all partaking in the 
qualities and motions of the root. So it seems, he was aware 
that it would be unjust in God to hold us accountable for the 
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act of another, yet thought it would be perfectly just, by some 
arbitrary arrangement, to constitute us, in the first place, one 
with that other, and then make us accountable for his act, 
though we had no more control over it, than if such arrange- 
ment had never existed. As though a fiction could alter the 
nature of things! By this ingenious device, however, the 
President flattered himself that he could elude all objections 
on the ground of justice, and at the same time maintain the 
doctrine of original sin in all its native monstrousness. Again: 
he acknowledged it an immutable law in the nature of things, 
that we are under no obligation to do what we have no ability 
to perform. How, then, did he support his proposition, that 
in our natural state we cannot obey God, and yet are altogether 
guilty for the neglect? By drawing that distinction, which 
had never before been made, between the natural and the 
moral ability of the sinner, and which is perpetually appealed 
to, for the same purpose at the present day. Man is born, we 
are told, with all the natural power necessary to obey God, 
such as understanding, conscience, activity ; but then he has 
not the moral power; and this want leaves him absolutely 
incapable, and, worse than all, constitutes his guilt instead of 
his excuse. By this paradox it was intended to remove both 
the objection and the injustice of requiring of the sinner what 
he had no power to perform, but still to leave him as ‘ dis- 
abled,’ and at the same time as criminal, as on the old scheme. 
One might ask, however, what sort of ability that is, which is, 
at once, boih sufficient and utterly insufficient to the attainment 
of a given object. 

The doctrine then, as it was left by Edwards, did not 
differ from that of the Assembly’s Catechism, except in 
the nice distinctions. that all mankind sinned in Adam 
by virtne of their being one with him, instead of his being 
merely ‘a public person,’ their federal head; and_ that 
the moral powers only of their nature were totally corrupted 
and disabled, instead of their whole nature. Still, these mod- 
ifications were at first much opposed, and the admissions, on 
which we have seen that they were founded, were thought 
exceedingly dangerous. Nor has this apprehension as yet 
entirely subsided with all. 

The celebrated Dr. Hopkins immediately entered on the 
scheme of Edwards, and, without altering it, developed and 
illustrated it with so much skill and industry that it has been 
usually called by his name. His labors, with those of succeed- 
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ing authors, served to commend it to a reception with many 
of the churches of New England, and to a partial admission 
in the other sections of the United States, and in Great 
Britain. With regard to original sin, Dr. Hopkins gives the 
following statements : 


‘ Adam was considered and treated as comprehending all man- 
kind. His disobedience was the disobedience of the whole, of 
all mankind ; and the threatened penalty did not respect Adam 
personally, or as a single individual, but his whole posterity inclu- 
ded in him, and represented by him. Therefore, the transgres- 
sion being the transgression of the whole, brought the threatened 
punishment on all mankind. 

‘ There is no reasonable objection to this constitution, in that 
it not only established a connexion between the sin of Adam and 
the sinning of his posterity, but that the latter should be born in 
sin, so as to begin to sin as soon as they begin to act as moral 
agents..... ' 

‘If by being his children they become corrupt, they must of 
consequence be corrupt as soon as they exist or become his chil- 
dren.’ . 

‘ Mankind are born totally corrupt or sinful, in consequence of 
the apostacy of Adam; that is, they have naturally, as the chil- 
dren of Adam, no degree or kind of moral rectitude, and their 
hearts are full of moral evil.’ 


In this state, or in that in which the Westminster Assembly 
left it, has the doctrine remained among the orthodox, till with- 
in a few years. Everybody knows the objections that have 
been urged against it by the more liberal sects of Christians: 
that it is just as impossible we should be guilty of Adam’s sin, 
as of the sin of any other ancestor, or indeed of all mankind ; 
that guilt cannot be propagated by ‘ordinary generation; ’ 
that it would be against all justice to ‘impute’ to us the trans- 
gression of one over whom we had no possible control or influ- 
ence; that were we born with natures depraved, it would be 
our misfortune, not our fault ; and that did we come into being 
wholly depraved, it would necessarily absolve us from all obli- 
gation to virtue. And everybody knows, too, how these ob- 
jections have been treated: as the expression of a wicked 
heart, as evidence of enmity towards God, and insubordination 
to his sovereign counsel. 


Within the present generation, however, a change was very 
perceptible in the public treatment of this subject. Many of 
the orthodox divines observed an unwonted caution in their 
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phraseology. Original sin they seldom, if ever, mentioned by 
name. They spoke of moral, not total, depravity: an omis- 
sion which might be referred to Edwards’ scheme, but which 
might also denote something else. Some avoided the phrase, 
native depravity, and the corresponding terms. ‘This hesita- 
tion was by no means universal: we speak only of a Certain 
class of the orthodox ; but they were of high standing among 
their brethren. About four or five years ago, the New Haven 
school of divines began to come out into open view. ‘They 
struck at the root, denying the former doctrine of original sin 
altogether, and maintaining, what is self-evident in the nature 
_ of things, that mankind begin their existence, innocent, with 
natures neither guilty nor sinful, and that they are, in no sense, 
accountable for Adam’s transgression. ‘They contend ex- 
pressly that we came into the world with the same nature, in 
kind, as that with which Adam was created. Contrary, how- 
ever, to what we might expect from so fair a commencement, 
they still hold, in order to fallin with some of the results of 
the old scheme, that as soon as the child becomes a moral 
agent, his first act and all his subsequent acts in this character, 
will be uniformly and certainly sinful, until he is regenerated. 
To use their own language : His nature is not itself sinful, and 
yet it will produce sin, and sin only ; that is, after he becomes 
amoral agent. And this invariable consequence they think is 
owing, in some way which they do not define, to peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our present being, which were occasioned by 
Adam’s transgression. Such is the mongrel hypothesis of the 
New Haven divines. Their explicit denial of original sin, 
has roused the thunders of the southern orthodox, especially 
those of Princeton, against them, and wakened the clamors 
of many of the northern clergy; but in the midst of the 
tumult, Professor Stuart, of Andover, has come forward with 
the weight of his influence, and taken the same ground. He 
regards all idea of hereditary guilt, birth-sin, accountability for 
Adam’s transgression, or imputation of it to us, as downright 
absurdity, and repeats, at considerable length, the arguments 
that have been urged against these notions by liberal chris- 
tians. Coming from him, they will probably be treated by his 
brethren with more civility than heretofore. He says, 


‘ According to the common theory of imputation,. . . the sin 
of one man is charged upon all his posterity, who are condemned 
to everlasting death because of it, antecedent to, and indepen- 
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dently of, any voluntary emotion or action on their part. But 
this idea seems to be attended with some serious difficulties ; 
for, (1.) it appears to contradict the essential principles of our 
moral consciousness. We never did, and we never can, feel 
guilty of another’s act, which was done without any knowledge 
or concurrence of our own. We may just as well say, that we 
can appropriate to ourselves, and make our own, the righteous- 
ness of another, as his unrighteousness. But we can never, in 
either case, even force ourselves into a consciousness that any act 
is really our own, except one in which we have had a personal 
and voluntary concern. A transfer of moral turpitude is just as 
impossible as a transfer of souls..... 

*(2.) Such an imputation as that in question, would be in di- 
rect opposition to the first principles of moral justice, as conceived 
of by us, or as represented in the Bible. That ‘‘the son shall 
not die for the iniquity of the father,” isas true as that “ the 
father shall not die for the iniquity of the son ;”’ as God has most 
fully declared in Ezek. xviii.’ 

‘ ... Those who hold this theory, usually maintain that our de- 
pravity is not only connate and innate, but that being such, it is 
also the punishment of Adam’s sin which is imputed to us. There 
are, however, some very formidable difficulties in the way of this. 
For, (1.) the sin, in this case, of Adam’s posterity, i. e. their 
original sin, is, by the very ground of the theory, merely putative, 
not real and actual. But what is the punishment? Actual, to 
be sure, according to the statement of those who advocate this 
theory; and actual, indeed, to a tremendous degree. The pun- 
ishment begins with our being ; it is connate and innate, and con- 
tains within itself not only the commencement of a misery that 
is naturally without end, but is, at the same time, the root and 
ground of all other sins which we commit, and which serve un- 
speakably to augment our condemnation and misery. Now can 
the human mind well conceive, that perfect justice would pun- 
ish with actual and everlasting and inevitable corruption and mis- 
ery, beings who are sinners only putatively, i. e. in mere supposi- 
tion and notin fact? For myself, I can only say, that all the 
elements of my moral nature set themselves spontaneously in ar- 
ry against such a representation asthis. It is one of those cases 
which make it necessary for me to be made over again, and to 
have new and different faculties, before I can admit its truth.’ 
&c. &c. Stuart’s Comm, on Romans. 


So much with regard to the hypothesis of imputation. In 
other places he examines the theory that Adam’s sin and 
guilt are propagated to his descendants, ‘ by ordinary genera- 
tion ;’ and shows that such a propagation would be altogether 
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dissimilar to that which is often alleged in its favor, the trans- 
mission of certain peculiarities from parents to children; that 
it would involve the idea of the communication to us of all the 
sins, and all the virtues too, of all our ancestors, from Adam 
down to ourselves ; or, should it be absurdly contended, that 
this law of propagation runs direct from Adam to each of his 
descendants, without passing through the intermediate ances- 
tors, then it would suppose that he propagated to us his peni- 
tence as well as his sin, his reward as well as his punishment. 
The notion also of Edwards, that we are one with Adam, and 
so participated in his act, is discussed by the Professor, who 
fairly encloses the metaphysician with his own cobweb. 

With regard to the moral character of little children, he 
seems to have gone further than the New Haven divines, at 
least further than they have openly advanced. The latter pro- 
nounce them innocent when they are born, and until they are 
capable of moral action. But at what time they become moral 
agents, whether the next instant, or the next year, or several 
years after their birth, they do not determine. Professor 
Stuart, however, implies that there is a considerable period in 
which they remain innocent, as will be seen by the instances 
he adduces. After referring to a number of passages in the 
Old and New Testaments, he adds, 


‘ The substance of these declarations of the Scriptures, is, that 
‘to him who knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, it is sin,” 
that where there is no such knowledge, i.’ e. “‘ where there is no 
law, there is no transgression ;” for “sin is avowiai.e. want of 
conformity to law ; of course, a voluntary non-conformity must be 
meant, the voluntary non-conformity of an intelligent, rational, 
moral, free agent; for no other is capable of sin, unless we 
would maintain that inanimate substances, and brutes, and 
ideots, -and madmen, are sinners. Thus one class of texts 
above cited, teaches. Another class as clearly shows that our 
sins bear an exact proportion, in respect to their heinousness, to 
the degree of light which we have, and the motives to holy obe- 
dience by which we are urged; all of which, of course, implies 
that if we were in a state in which we had no light, and were 
incapable of perceiving or feeling the force of any motives, then 
we should not be sinners. Another class, moreover developes to 
us very clearly that infants are incapable of the knowledge in ques- 
tion. Even of the child Zmmanuel is this explicitely asserted ;’ and 
the assertion is made, moreover, concerning him, after his birth 
Isa. vii. 15, 16. The very same thing is explicitly affirmed also 
by Moses, concerning all the very young children of the Is- 
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raelites: Your children, which in that day had no knowledge 
between good and evil,” Deut. i. 39. To the same purpose is 
the text in Jonah iv. 11. Itis the like view of little children 
which the Saviour presents, when he says to his disciples, ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xviii. 3. Again: “ Suf 
fer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. xix. 14. Mark x. 13. Luke xviii. 15, 16. So like- 
wise the apostle Paul : ‘‘Howbeit, in malice be ye children,” 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. These comparisons do not imply, that little children are 
positively holy. I know ofno declaration in the Bible of such im- 
port. But they do seem to imply that they are innocent, (innocu- 
ous), i. e. that they are not the subjects of positively sinful pas- 
sions and affections, such as malice, ambition, &c.; for on any 
other ground, how could they be made the objects of such a com- 
parison as they here are?’ ‘ All men,’ says he again, ‘ pro- 
nounce infants to be innocent, until theory bids them contradict 
this.’ Comm. on Romans. 


These views strike us at once as perfectly rational, and the 
arguments, though not new, appear conclusive. But we must 
change the scene. Professor Stuart still maintains, with the 
New Haven divines, that we are born in a state very differ- 
ent, even in a moral respect, from that of Adam before his 
fall. ‘ Adam,’ he informs us, ‘ did neither sin as soon as he was 
capable of doing it; nor did he fail to live in a manner entirely 
holy, for some time ; how long, the Scriptures have not told 
us.’ As though the Scriptures had told us that he lived 
entirely holy, for any period whatever ! But to pass over this ; 
— he contends, (1.) that all are now born destitute of such a 
disposition to holiness as Adam originally had; (2.) that they 
come into the world in such a state that it is certain they will 
be sinners as soon as they are capable of sinning ; in other 
words, as soon as they are moral agents, and then ‘ will always 
sin in all their acts of a moral nature,’ till they are regenera- 
ted; and (3.) that this so fatally adverse state in which they 
now begin their existence, is, by the sovereign appointment 
of God, owing to Adam’s fall, How his transgression thus 
affects our natural state, the Professor despairs of ascertain- 
ing: the fact only does he discover; the manner is a mystery. 
Negatively, however, or in what ways this consequence is not 
produced, he can clearly determine. On the one hand, it is 
not, as some have held, by the influence of example descend- 
ing from our first parents through succeeding generations ; nor, 
as we have seen on the other hand, is it by the transmission of 
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any guilt or sin, —from both of which the descendants of 
Adam are all born free. Thus far may we venture ; the rest, 
to quote the Professor’s language, is ‘a matter of divine sove- 
reignty, altogether beyond our power to fathom. We can 
speculate and reason about it, and wonder ; but it becomes us 
to bow in humble submission.’ Let it be clearly understood, 
however, that both Mr. Stuart and the New Haven school ex- 
pressly maintain that in some way, asa consequence of Adam’s 
transgression, all his posterity are born in a state, which, 
though innocent at first, still makes it certain that they will 
begin to sin when moral agency begins, and then continue to 
sin in every moral act, till they are renewed. 


Such is the new orthodox hypothesis. Though, in the 
particulars just named, it runs into all the extravagance of the 
former, yet, taken as a whole, it overthrows the ground-work 
of the old scheme, and digs up its very foundation-stones. It 
denies all original sin ;-and maintains, expressly, that there is, 
and that there can be, no other sin in the universe, than per- 
sonal, actual sin, committed after conscious intelligence 
begins. Itnot only denies both the imputation and propaga- 
tion of Adam’s guilt, but maintains that such a transfer would 
be utterly unjust, and that it is indeed impossible. It pro- 
nounces each individual, on his entrance into life, free from all 
previous guilt and accountability ; and calls the old and con- 
trary notion, (we quote the words of a New Haven divine,) 
‘the monstrous dogma, that God creates the soul sinful, and 
damns it for being so.’ After all this, will our readers believe, 
what is the fact, that the authors of this new scheme are unwil- 
ling to give up the name of holding the ‘ doctrines of the 
Reformation?’ Professor Stuart deprecates all idea that he 
denies the doctrines of the Reformation: he is only ‘ endeav- 
oring to dissipate the mists which have hovered around them” ! 
So important is it to retain the established watch-words, that 
he and the New Haven divines continue to speak, in a popu- 
lar way; of mankind as ‘sinners by nature ;’ and the latter 
use the forms (ina loose sense, they say,) that ‘mankind sin from 
the first — sin from their birth —are sinners from the begin- 
ning,’ — ‘are by nature totally depraved in moral character’! 
If we mistake not, some of them have proposed a definition 
under which they can even retain the precious phrase, original 
sin! Their motives are too apparent to need explanation. 
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Art. XXXIV. 
The Mother's Wail. 


How sad the silence of the place of death, 

Where the stern victor strives a slave to chain ; 
How solemn even the softest sigh or breath, 

When life’s last whisper tells the end of pain ; 

Yet is it well to mark the change, to view 

The living grace obscured, the filmy eye, 

The fading of the cheek’s most crimson hue, 

And feel and know earth’s beauteous ones must die! 


It was the house of mourning, and the power 

Of dread disease had rested on the place ; 

A blight had touched upon the fairest flower 

That ever bloomed in childhood’s winning grace ;— 
Deep anguish paled the mourning mother’s brow, . 
And from her lip the frequent wailing broke, 

And the tear-founts poured out a ceaseless flow, 

As thus the dying infant feebly spoke: 


‘There is a sighing of sweet voices o’er me, 

And notes of heavenly music breathe around, 
And shadowy forms are hovering before me, 
And waving wings give out a soothing sound; 
Yet, mother, whisper; for thy voice is dearer, 
Sweeter than angel-music to mine ear: 

Come to me, mother, that I may be nearer 

To those sweet sounds my heart leaps up to hear. 


‘ Sing to me, mother, for my life is failing, 
And gloomy shades obscure the cheerful light ; 
Oh grieve me not with the sad tone of wailing, 
. But rather soothe my dying bed to-night. 
Sing as thou oft hast done when pain oppressed me, 
As thou wert wont whene’er I turned to weep; 
Oh, sing as when thy mellow voice hath blessed me, 
And calmed my senses to a gentle sleep.’ — 


‘ Oh, can the wounded bird take wing, 
And carol in the fields of air ; 

Or can an anguished mother sing, 
Oppressed with weariness and care? 
Yet let me strive to cheer my child, 
Giving her yet one parting token ; 
And be her dying hour beguiled, 
Even though the mother’s heart be broken.’ 
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Then with faint tone and quivering lip she sung, 
And on the ear the mother’s wailing stole, 

So soft, so sweet, it seemed an angel-tongue 
Was gently whispering to its parting soul. 


‘ Rest, dearest, softly rest 

Upon this faithful arm, 

Slumber ;— thy mother’s breast 
Shields thee from every harm ; 
Though near no earthly father be 

To guard thy silent sleep, 

God is thy father now, and He 

A ceaseless watch shall o’er thee keep. 


‘ God of the widowed one! 

God of the fatherless! 

Thou gav’st thine only Son 

A wandering world to bless; 

Praise to his name our lives who bought, 
By whom the precious words were given, 
‘The infant ones, forbid them not; 

Such are the sainted hosts of heaven.’ 


‘Oh, sleep, my child, my blest, 

For sinless thoughts are thine, 

No dreams disturb thy rest 

As anxious visions, mine ; 

Still are the fountains of thy peace 
Unstirred, unstained by tears, 

And sleep to thee brings sweet release 
From transient woes and fleeting fears. 


‘Sleep on; though shadowed night 
May shroud the earth in gloom, 

Still shall her starry light 

Thine hour of restillume; - 

Scon shall a bright and glorious morn 
Send forth its living ray, 

And thou, in strength renewed, be born 
Into a new, a glorious day.’ 


Hush! there’s a crimson flushing of the cheek, 

A sudden beaming of the pain-dimmed eye, 

The lip unclosed, a vain essay to speak, 

A soft outbreathing of a gentle sigh ; 

The infant’s head hath sought its pillowed rest, 

The wo-worn mother turns again to weep, 

Yet pain no more shall rend its angel-breast ; 

The song hath soothed it to a dreamless sleep. 
> 
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Arr. XXXV. 


The undesigned Coincidences discoverable between the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul and the Book of Acts. 


Hore Pauline : or, The Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul evine- 
ed, &c, By William Paley, D. D., Archdeacon of Carlisle. 


Amone the various arguments which may be adduced in 
support of the authenticity of the Epistles of St. Paul, there is 
none which yields such entire satisfaction to our mind, as that 
which is founded on the undesigned coincidences that appear 
on a comparison of these epistles with the book of Acts. 

This argument, we are aware, is less direct, and therefore 
less striking than some others. But although, on this account, 
it may not be so well adapted to impress the mass of minds, 
as those which are founded on external evidence, yet to minds 
accustomed to careful investigation, it must carry a conviction, 
which is almost, if not quite, irresistible. Yndeed, more than 
seventeen centuries had elapsed from the commencement of 
the Christian era, before this argument was urged in any work 
that has come to our knowledge. We must ascribe the honor 
of suggesting it to the celebrated Dr. Paley, who first gave it 
to the world, in his Hore Pauline. 

This work, which is pre-eminently distinguished for depth 
and originality of thought, although it has been before the pub- 
lic more than forty years, appears to have escaped the atten- 
‘tion of the higher class of infidel writers. Not one of them 
has attempted to attack it. Is not this circumstance a matter 
of gratulation to all sincere believers in the divine mission of 
the Son of God? - Does it not go far to show, that this branch 
of evidence for the truth of our religion, is so formidable, when 
skilfully arranged, as to discourage, in its enemies, all attempts 
at refutation ? , 

It would, perhaps, be a very improbable conjecture, and 
one not very creditable to the sharp-sighted opposers of Chris- 
tianity, to say that they may have remained all this while un- 
apprized of the existence of the work under consideration. 
Such a conjecture would greatly wound their pride, by sup- 
posing them ignorant of what is notorious to the general mass 
of readers. But if they knew of the existence of sucha work, 
and have never read it with close attention, then they are cer- 
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tainly deficient in candor ; for all candid men, who are in 
search of truth on any controverted subject, feel themselves 
bound to examine what may be said on either side. 

We feel, therefore, that we have a perfect right to press the 
inquiry, with all the earnestness which the importance of the 
subject demands, Why have the infidel authors of the present 
century particularly, suffered a work like Paley’s Hore Pau- 
line to remain unanswered? Is not their total silence, in re- 
lation to this masterly producticn, calculated to excite a sus- 
picion that they feel themselves incompetent to the task of ex- 
posing any fallacy in his argument? We apprehend this to 
be the true secret of their silence. For to make bold asser- 
tions against the religion of Jesus, and to start difficulties, re- 
quire much less talent, and much less mental labor, than are 
necessary in the regular confutation of a-course of sound dis- 
passionate reasoning. 


In the exposition of his argument, Paley remarks, with his 
usual candor, that, 


‘ Agreement or conformity between letters bearing the name 
of an ancient author, and a received history of that author’s 
life, does not necessarily establish the credit of either : be- 
cause, 1. The history may, like Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
or Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, have been wholly, or in part, 
compiled from the letters; in which case, it is manifest that 
the history adds nothing to the evidence already afforded by 
the letters. Or, 2. The letters may have been fabricated out 
of the history; a species of imposture which is certainly prac- 
ticable; and which, without any accession of proof or authori- 
ty, would necessarily produce the appearance of consistency 
and agreement. Or, 3. The history and letters may have been 
founded upon some authority common to both ; as upon re- 
ports and traditions which prevailed in the age in which they 
were composed, or upon some ancient record now lost, which 
both writers consulted; in which case also, the letters, with- 
out being genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the 
history; and the history, without being true, may agree with 
the letters. 

‘Agreement, therefore, or conformity, is only to be relied up- 
on so far as we can exclude these several suppositions. Now 
the point to be noticed is, that in the three cases above enu- 
merated, conformity must be the effect of design. Where the 
history is compiled from the letters, which is the first case, the 
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design and composition of the work are in general so confess- 
ed, or made so evident by comparison, as to leave us inno dan- 
ger of confounding the production with original history, or of 
mistaking it for an independent authority. The agreement, it 
is probable, will be close and uniform, and will easily be per- 
ceived to result from the intention of the author, and from the 
plan and conduct of his work. Where the letters are fabricat- 
ed from the history, which is the second case, it is always for 
the purpose of imposing a forgery upon the public; and in or- 
der to give color and probability to the fraud, names, places, 
and circumstances found in the history, may be studiously in- 
troduced into the letters, as well as a general consistency be 
endeavored to be maintained. But here it is manifest, that 
whatever congruity appears, is the consequence of meditation, 
artifice, and design. ‘The third case is that wherein the histo- 
ry and the letters, without any direct privity or communication 
‘with each other, derive their materials from the same source; 
and, by reason of their common original, furnish instances of 
accordance and correspondency. ‘This is a situation in which 
we must allow it to be possible for ancient writings to be 
placed; and it is a situation in which it is more difficult to dis- 
tinguish spurious from genuine writings, than in either of the 
cases described in the preceding supposition; inasmuch as the 
congruities are so far accidental, as that they are not produced 
by the immediate transplanting of names and circumstances 
out of one writing into the other. But although, with respect 
to each other, the agreement in these writings be mediate and 
secondary, yet is it not properly or absolutely undesigned: be- 
cause, with respect to the common original from which the in- 
formation of the writers proceeds, it is studied and fictitious. 
' The case of which we treat, must, as to the letters, be a case 
of forgery; and when the writer, who is personating another, 
sits down to his composition — whether he have the history 
with which we now compare the letters, or some other record 
before him; or whether he have only loose tradition and re- 
ports to go by, — he must adapt his imposture, as well as he 
can, to what he finds in these accounts; and his adaptations 
will be the result of counsel, scheme, and industry; art must 
be employed; and vestiges will appear of management and de- 
sign. Add to this, that, in most of the following examples, the 
circumstances in which the coincidence is remarked, are of 
too particular and domestic a nature, to have floated down up- 
on the stream of general tradition. 
‘ Of the three cases which we have stated, the difference be- 
tween the first and the two others is, that in the first, the de- 
sign may be fair and honest, in the others it must be accompa- 
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nied with the consciousness of fraud; but in all there is de- 
sign. In examining, therefore, the agreement between ancient 
writings, the character of truth and originality is undesigned- 
ness: and this test applies to every supposition; for, whether 
we suppose the history to be true, but the letters spurious; or, 
the letters to be genuine, but the history false; or lastly, false- 
hood to belong to both —the history to be a fable, and the let- 
ters fictitious: the same inference will result —that either 
there will be no agreement between them, or the agreement 
will be the effect of design.— Nor will it elude the principle 
of this rule, to suppose the same person to have been the au- 
thor of allthe letters, or even the author both of the letters and 
the history; for no less design is necessary to produce coinci- 
dence between different parts of a man’s own writings, espe- 
cially when they are made to take the different forms of a histo- 
ry, and of original letters, than to adjust them to the circum- 
stances found in any other writing. 

‘ With respect to those writings of the New Testament which 
are to be the subject of our present consideration, I think that, 
as to the authenticity of the epistles, this argument, where it 
is sufficiently sustained by instances, is nearly conclusive; for 
I cannot assign a supposition of forgery, in which coincidences 
of the kind we inquire after, are likely to appear. As to the 
history, it extends to these points: —It!proves the general 
reality of the circumstances; it proves the historian’s knowl- 
edge of these circumstances. In the present instance, it con- 
firms his pretensions of having been a cotemporary, and in the 
latter part of his history, a companion of St. Paul. In aword, 
it establishes the substantial truth of the narration; and sub- 
stantial truth is that which, in every historical inquiry, ought 
to be the first thing sought after and ascertained; it must be 
the ground-work of every other observation. ; 

‘The reader then will please to remember this word undesign- 
edness, as denoting that upon which the construction and va- 
lidity of our argument chiefly depend.’ 


We have given, in the language of the Doctor, an exposi- 
tion of the general features of his argument. But the manner 
in which he has conducted this argument — the nice discrimi- 
nation he has evinced, in applying it to the several instances 
which arise, in the course of his examination, —we would 
commend to the close attention of Christians in general, but 
especially to those young men who are preparing themselves 
for the ministry of reconciliation. It is highly necessary, and 
even indispensable, that they should understand the internal, 
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as well as external evidences of our holy religion. It will not 
only be a source of incalculable satisfaction in their own minds 
to perceive the harmony of God’s word, but it will qualify 
them to repel the attacks of the sceptic, and also to establish 
the faith of those who are wavering. At this juncture, espec- 
lally, it becomes the obvious duty of those, who, in the provi- 
dence of God, are set for the defence of the gospel, to point 
the rising generation to those facts and principles which form 
the grand basis of our faith and hope. 


In relation to the conduct of his argument, our author re- 
marks : 


‘Ihave disposed the several instances of agreement under 
separate numbers; as wellto mark more sensibly the divisions 
of the subject, as for another purpose, viz.; that the reader 
may thereby be reminded that the instances are independent 
of one another. I have advanced nothing which I did not 
think probable; but the degree of probability by which differ- 
ent instances are supported, is undoubtedly very different. If 
the reader, therefore, meets with a number which contains an 
instance that appears to him unsatisfactory, or founded in mis- 
take, he will dismiss that number from the argument, but with- 
out prejudice to any other. He will have occasion also to ob- 
serve, that the coincidences discoverable in some epistles are 
much fewer and weaker, than what are supplied by others. 
But he will add to his observation this important circumstance 
— that whatever ascertains the original of one epistle, in some 
measure establishes the authority of the rest. For, whether 
these epistles be genuine or spurious, every thing about them 
indicates that they came from the same hand. The diction, 
which it is extremely difficult to imitate, preserves its resem- 
blance and peculiarity throughout all the epistles. Numerous 
expressions and singularities of style, found in no other part 
of the New Testament, are repeated in different epistles, and 
occur in their respective places, without the smallest appear- 
ance of force or art.. An involved argumentation, frequent 
obscurities, especially in the order and transition of thought, 
piety, vehemence, affection, bursts of rapture, and of unparallel- 
ed sublimity, are properties, all or most of them, discernible in 
every letter of the collection. But although these epistles 
bear strong marks of proceeding from the same hand, I think 
it is still more certain that they were originally separate publi- 
cations. They form no continued story; they compose no reg- 
ular correspondence; they comprise not the transactions of 
any particular period; they carry on no connexion of argu- 
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ment; they depend not upon one another; except in one or 
two instances, they refer not to one another. I will farther 
undertake to say, that no study or care has been employed to 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. All which observations show that they were not intend- 
ed by the person, whoever he was, that wrote them, to come 
forth or be read together: that they appeared at first separate- 
ly, and have been collected since.’ 


For the liberal quotations which we have made from this 
justly celebrated work, we offer no apology, other than the 
vast importance of the subject embraced in them, and its 
obvious pertinency to the design of this article. 

We have long been apprehensive, that the young men of 
our denomination have too much neglected the study of the 
evidences of Christianity ; and perhaps this remark will apply 
to the youth of all denominations. They are too apt to regard 
this interesting branch of biblical literature, as being appro- 
priate exclusively to the ministry. But this is a mistake. It 
deeply concerns every Christian, to acquaint himself with the 
numerous proofs which go to establish the genuineness, and 
authenticity of the holy Scriptures. And what period of life 
can be better adapted to this undertaking, than that in which 
the faculties of the mind are fresh and vigorous? In the ma- 
turity of our years, the mind is frequently embarrassed with 
the cares and anxieties incident to the new relations which 
we then sustain ; other cares and anxieties will, in some degree, 
disqualify us for such investigations. But the circumstances 
of our young men are vastly more favorable to study ; as must 
be apparent to all, who will give the subject a moment’s con- 
sideration. They need not be discouraged from entering upon 
this species of mental labor, from any apprehension that the 
task is too disproportionate to their capacities ; for we fearlessly 
hazard the assertion that the propositions embraced in Paley’s 
Hore Pauline, together with his reasonings thereon, may be 
clearly comprehended by any youth of sixteen, who is pos- 
sessed of ordinary understanding. Happy, indeed, should we 
be, if all of that age, who may chance to read this article, 
would fall upon making the experiment. 


It would afford us much pleasure to cite many examples 
from the body of this work, wherein the Doctor has traced the 
agreement which subsists between the book of Acts and the 
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Epistles of St. Paul, and where he has shown that these 
instances of agreement are unaccompanied with the least 
least semblance of collusion, or the slightest indication of de- 
sign; but we have, already, protracted this article much 
beyond our original intention. We will, therefore, close by an 
earnest recommendation to all who have not examined the vol- 
ume, and who are desirous of enjoying a rich intellectual 
feast, speedily to procure the work, and then read, mark, and 
inwardly digest it; and we doubt not that they will feel their 
confidence strengthened in the genuineness and harmony of the 
sacred writings. Teo Fe oKe 


Exampte. We have judged it proper to lay before our 
readers a single example, as a specimen of Paley’s manner of 
treating the subject. We will take the following, not because 
it is the most important, or the most striking, but because it 
stands the first in his book. 


‘<*But now I go unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints; 
for it has pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusa- 
lem.”? Rom. xv. 25, 26. 

‘In this quotation three distinct circumstances are stated; 
a contribution in Macedonia for the relief of the Christians 
of Jerusalem, a contribution in Achaia, for the same pur- 
pose, and an intended journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
These circumstances are stated as taking place at the same 
time, and that to be the time when the epistle was written. 
Now let us inquire whether we can find these circumstances 
elsewhere; and whether, if we do find them, they meet 
together in respect of date. Turn to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, chap. xx. verse 2, 3, and you read the following ac- 
_ count: ‘* When he had gone over those parts, (viz. Mace- 
donia,) and had given them much exhortation, he came 
into Greece, and there abode three months; and when the 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sal into Syria, 
he purposed to return through Macedonia.” From this pas- 
sage, compared with the account of St. Paul’s travels given 
before, and from the sequel of the chapter, it appears, that 
upon St. Paul’s second visit to the peninsula of Greece, his in- 
tention was, when he should leave the country, to proceed from 
Achaia directly by sea to Syria; but that, to avoid the Jews, 
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who were lying in wait to intercept him in his route, he so far 
changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia, embark 
at Philippi, and pursue his voyage from thence towards Jerusa- 
lem. Here therefore is ajourney to Jerusalem; but not a syl- 
lable of any contribution. And as St. Paul had taken several 
journeys to Jerusalem before, and one also immediately after 
his first visit into the peninsula of Greece (Acts xviii. 21.), it 
cannot from hence be collected in which of these visits the 
epistle was written, or, with certainty, that it was written in 
either. The silence of the historian, who professes to have 
been with St. Paul at the time (c. xx. v. 6.), concerning any 
contribution, might lead us to look out for some different jour- 
ney, or might induce us perhaps to question the consistency of 
the two records, did not a very accidental reference, in another 
part of the same history, afford us sufficient ground to believe 
that this silence was omission. When St. Paul made his re- 
ply before Felix, to the accusations of Tertullus, he alleged, 
as was natural, that neither the errand which brought him to 
Jerusalem, nor his conduct whilst he remained there, merited 
the calumnies with which the Jews had aspersed him. ‘ Now 
after many years, (i. e. of absence) I came to bring alms to my 
nation and offermgs ; whereupon certain Jews from Asia found 
me purified in the temple, neither with multitude nor with 
tumult, who ought to have been here before thee, and object 
if they had aught against me.” Acts xxiv. 17—19. This 
mention of alms and offerings certainly brings the narrative 
in the Acts nearer to an accordancy with the epistle; yet 
no one I am persuaded, will suspect that this clause was 
put into St. Paul’s defence, either to supply the omission’ 
in the preceding narrative, or with any view to such accord- 
ancy. 

‘ After all, nothing is yet said or hinted concerning the place 
of the contribution; nothing concerning Macedonia and A- 
chaia. ‘Turn therefore to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. xvi. 1—4, and you have St. Paul delivering the follow- 
ing directions: ‘* Concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
have given orders to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye: 
upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him 
in store as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when come. And when I come, whom soever you shall ap- 
prove by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
unto Jerusalem; and if it be meet that I go also, they shall go 
with me.” In this passage we find a contribution carrying on 
at Corinth, the capital of Achaia, for the Christians of Jerusa- 
lem; we find also a hint given of the possibility of St. Paul, 
going up to Jerusalem himself, after he had paid his yisit into 
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Achaia; but this is spoken of rather as a possibility than as 
any settled intention; for his first thought was, ‘‘ Whomsoever 
you shall approve by your letters, them will I send to bring 
your liberality to Jerusalem;”’ and, in the sixth verse he adds, 
‘‘that ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever I go.” 
This epistle purports to be written after St.Paul had been 
at Corinth; for it refers throughout to what he had done 
and said amongst them whilst he was there. The expression, 
therefore, ‘‘ When I come,” must relate to a second visit; 
against which visit the contribution spoken of was desired to 
be in readiness. 

_ But though the contribution in Achaia be expressly men- 
tioned, nothing is here said concerning any contribution in. 
Macedonia. ‘Turn, therefore, in the third place, to the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, chap. viii. ver. 1—4, and you will 
discover the particular which remains to be sought for: 
** Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how, that, in a great 
trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality: for to 
their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their power, they 
were willing of themselves; praying us, with much entreaty, 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellow- 
ship of the ministering tothe saints.’’ To which add chap. ix. 
ver. 2: ‘‘ Il know the forwardness of your mind, for which I 
boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a 
year ago.” In this epistle we find St. Paul advanced as far as 
Macedonia, upon that second visit to Corinth, which he promis- 
ed in his former epistle; we find also, in the passages now quot- 
ed from it, that a contribution was going on in Macedonia at 
the same time with, or soon however following, the contri- 
bution which was made in Achaia; but for whom the con- 
tribution was made does not appear in this epistle at all; 
that information must be supplied from the first epistle. 

Here therefore, at length, but fetched from three different 
writings, we have obtained the several circumstances we in- 
quired after, and which the epistle to the Romans brings 
together, viz. a contribution in Achaia for the Christians of 
Jerusalem; a contribution in Macedonia for the same; and an 
approaching journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. We have 
these circumstances—each by some hint in the passage In 
which it is mentioned, or by the date of the writing in which 
the passage occurs —fixed to a particular time; and we have 
that time turning out, upon examination, to be in all the same; 
namely, towards the close of St. Paul’s second visit to the pe- 
ninsula of Greece. This is an instance of conformity beyond 
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the possibility, I will venture to say, of random writing to pro- 
duce. I also assert, that it is in the highest degree improba- 
ble that it should have been the effect of contrivance and de- 
sign. The imputation of design amounts to this, that the 
forger of the epistle to the Romans inserted in it the passage 
upon which our observations are founded, for the purpose of 
giving color to his forgery by the appearance of conformity 
with other writings which were then extant. I reply, in the 
first place, that, if he did this to countenance his forgery, he 
did it for the purpose of an argument which would not strike 
one reader in ten thousand. Coincidences so circuitous as 
this, answer not the ends of forgery—are seldom, I believe, at- 
tempted by it. In the .second place I observe, that he must 
have had the Acts of the Apostles, and the two epistles to the 
Corinthians, before him at the time. In the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, (I mean that part of the Acts which relates to this period) 
he would have found the journey to Jerusalem; but nothing 
about the contribution. In the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans he would have found a eontribution going on in Achaia 
for the Christians of Jerusalem, and a distant hint of the pos- 
sibility of the journey; but nothing concerning a contribution 
in Macedonia. Inthe second epistle to the Corinthians he 
would have found a contribution in Macedonia accompanying 
that in Achaia; but no intimation for whom either was intend- 
ed, and not a word about the journey. It was only by a close 
and attentive collation of the three writings, that he could have 
picked out the circumstances, which he has united in his epis- 
tle; and by a still more nice examination, that he could have 
determined them to belong to the same period. In the third 
place I remark, what diminishes very much the suspicion of 
fraud, how aptly and connectedly the mention of the circum- 
stances in question, viz. the journey to Jerusalem, and of the 
occasion of that journey, arises from the context. ‘ When- 
soever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to you; for I 
trust to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you, if first I be somewhat filled with your 
company. But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the 
saints ; for it has pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make 
a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. 
It has pleased them verily, and their debtors they are; for if 
the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual things, 
their duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things. 
When therefore I have performed this, and have sealed them 
to this fruit, I will come by you into Spain.” Is the passage 
in Italics like a passage foisted in for an extraneous purpose? 
Does it not arise from what goes before, by a junction as easy 
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as any example of writing upon real business can furnish? 
Could any thing be more natural than that St. Paul, in writing 
to the Romans, should speak of the time when he hoped to 
visit them; should mention the business which then detained 
him; and that he purposed to set forwards upon his journey to 
_them, when that business was completed?’ 


Art. XXXVI. 


Explanation, of 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. 


‘For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house of God; 
and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 


ungodly and the sinner appear?’ 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18. 


Tuere are few passages of Scripture on which the preach- 
ers of terror have placed greater reliance for producing an 
effect, especially during what have been termed periods of re- 
vival, than the one which stands at the head of this article. 
At almost every protracted meeting, of which we have had 
particular accounts, these words have been made the theme of 
either a sermon or exhortation, in which the powers of rheto- 
ric have been exhausted in portraying the horrors of an end- 
‘less hell, in a future state of existence, and in representing the 
extreme difficulty of escaping its pains. The evils attending 
this mode of interpreting Scripture-expressions have been 
great and numerous. Many, considering the great and almost 
insurmountable difficulty of escaping hell, and the super- 
human exertions necessary to obtain heaven, have been driven 
to despair, insanity, and suicide. Others, believing such prin- 
ciples derogatory to the character of God, and contradicted 
by all they can discover in nature and providence, yet sup- 
posing them to be taught in the Bible, have been induced to 
reject revelation altogether; and have become confirmed 
skeptics, or avowed infidels. While others, believing them- 
selves included in the number of the favored few, who will ul- 
timately obtain the salvation of God, have been filled with spi- 


ritual pride and self-righteousness. 
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It is too ofter the case with professing Christians, that they 
first embrace a creed, on the authority of others, and then 
search the Scriptures for evidence to support it, instead of 
adopting their religious sentiments from a firm conviction of 
their truth, founded on direct evidence drawn from divine 
revelation. Whenever this is the case with an individual, ar- 
guments, however clear and cogent they may be, are generally 
unavailing ; and itis believed there are many who, through the 
influence of early education and prepossessions, can with diffi- 
culty arrive at a correct conception of the import of the in- 
' spired writings ; especially when the true signification militates 
against formerly received and long cherished opinions. To 
such, however, and to all others who are sincerely desirous of 
ascertaining what truths are taught in the Scriptures, candid 
and intelligible expositions of particular passages may be in- 
structive, and highly useful; and it is believed that a careful 
attention to the language of the apostle, will enable us to ar- 
rive at such an exposition of the passage we have proposed, as 
will be satisfactory. 

1. We shall endeavor to ascertain what is to be understood 
by ‘the house of God,’ at which judgment was to begin. By 
consulting the context, we find the apostle was speaking of the 
, sufferings the Christians were enduring, and the still greater 
suffermgs which were coming on them from the machinations 
of their enemies. He endeavored to fortify their minds with 
unshaken confidence in God, against the period of their ap- 
proaching trials. Hence, commencing at ver. 12, he says, 
‘Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which 
is to try you, as though some strange thing happened unto 
you ; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s suf- 
ferings ; that, when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy. If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon you; on their part he is evil spoken of, but 
on your part he is glorified.” In view of their present condi- 
tion, and of their approaching sufferings, the apostle next pro- 
ceeds to give them more particular directions for their con- 
duct : ver. 15, ‘ But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or 
as a thief, or as an evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s 
matters. Yet, if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed ; but let him glorify God on this behalf.’ Then fol- 
lows the passage under consideration: ‘For the time is come 
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that judgment must begin at the house of God; and if it first 
begin at us, (Christians) what shall the end be of them that 
obey not God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?’ 

From the above it is apparent, that the apostle spoke of 
believers as ‘ the house of God’; and this view of the subject 
is confirmed by other language of the same writer, as well as 
of St. Paul: ‘ Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’ ‘And Moses verily was 
faithful in all bis house, as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after; but Christ, as a son, 
over his own house ; whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.’ ? 
Believers are also called ‘ the household of faith,’ ? and ‘ house- 
hold of God.’* These, and other expressions, which might 
be cited, are sufficient to show that, by ‘ the house of God,’ at 
which judgment was to begin, we are to understand the church, 
or believers in Christ. 

2. What judgment was to begin at the house of God? The 
term judgment is used, according to Cruden, in no less than 
nineteen different senses in the Scriptures. Of these, we se- 
lect the two following, one or both of which may be consider- 
ed applicable to the passage under consideration: 1. ‘'Those 
afflictions and chastisements which God brings upon his chil- 
dren for their trial and instruction.’ 2. ‘ Those remarkable 

punishments which God inflicts upon people for their sins and 
trangressions.’ Great tribulations, in which the Christians were 
deeply to participate, were predicted by our Saviour; and he 
expressly informed them that ‘except those days should be 
shortened, there should no flesh be saved.’ He also pointed 
out to them some of the particular afflictions they should en- 
dure : ‘ Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you; and ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake.’° ‘They shall put you out of the synagogues ; 
yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you, will think 
that he doeth God service.’?® In these passages it is obvious 
that Christ alluded to temporal afflictions, and temporal salva- 
tion ; and as the time for the perfect accomplishment of these 
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predictions was drawing near, and the trials foretold by him 
were already endured, in part, by the Christians at the time 
the apostle wrote, we readily discover the propriety of the ex- 
pression, ‘ For the time is come that judgment must begin at 
the house of God.’ This judgment, as an affliction or chas- 
tisement, was now about to begin; and the Christians, severe 
as their afflictions had already been, were about to endure 
greater trials than had as yet befallen them, even fiery trials, 
in consequence of which many would forsake the faith of the 
gospel, turn back to the ‘ weak and beggarly elements of the 
world,’ and, in the approaching judgment, suffer as murderers, 
thieves, and evil-doers. If then, such were to be the suffer- 
ings of those who obeyed the commands of Jesus, and lived in 
conformity with the principles of the gospel, well might the 
apostle represent the judgment or punishment, which would 
soon overtake the disobedient and unbelieving Jews, as alto- 
gether more severe and overwhelming. We therefore con- 
clude that the judgment of which the apostle forewarned his 
brethren, as being about to ‘ begia at the house of God,’ con- 
sisted in those afflictions for the trial of their faith, and those 
parental chastisements which were then coming upon them ; 
and which, extending to their disobedient and unprincipled per- 
secutors, should become tremendous punishments, or retribu- 
tions for their multiplied sins and long-continued transgres- 
sions. 

In further illustration of the above position, it may be ob- 
served that it was a Jewish maxim, that, when God was about 
to inflict some general and signal judgment, he began by af- 
flicting his own people, in order to correct and amend them 3 
that they might be prepared for the overflowing scourge. In 
the writings of one of their Rabbins it is said, ‘ God never pun- 
ishes the world but because of the wicked ; but he always be- 
gins with the righteous first. The destroyer makes no differ- 
ence between the just and unjust ; only he begins first with the 
righteous.’7 This sentiment is supposed to be sanctioned by 
the language of the prophet, when he represents the destroyers 
as having received a command to go through the city of Jeru- 
salem, slaying ‘ old and young, both maids, and little children, 
and women ;’ but to begin at the sanctuary of God.® 

3. Having shown what is to be understood by ‘the house of 


7 Dr. A. Clarke, Com. in loco. 8 Ezek. ix. 1—7. 
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God,’ and pointed out the judgment which was there to begin 
it only remains to be shown, lastly, that this exposition of the 
passage is warranted by facts. 
That the Christians, in the apostolic age, did endure most 
severe afflictions, and that they were exposed to still greater 
dangers, from which they barely escaped, is abundantly evi- 
dent, not only from Scripture, but from other authentic history. 
Of these trials, we have some particular accounts in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in some of the epistles of St. Paul. Per- 
secutions from their own countrymen, bonds, imprisonment, 
scourgings, and other tortures, and even death, awaited those 
devoted followers of the Lamb of God, wherever they went. 
So great were their sufferings and privations, that Paul, when 
speaking of them to his Roman brethren, says, ‘ For thy sake 
we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for 
the slaughter.2° They suffered the loss of all things ‘for 
Christ ; they became as the ‘ offscouring of all things ;’ and, 
in fact, the most dreadful predictions of their crucified master 
were literally fulfilled. Nor was this all; for, when Jerusa- 
lem was first besieged by the Roman army, under Cestius 
Gallus, and the Jewish nation was shut up, as it were, in one 
immense prison, preparatory to the execution of the divine 
sentence against them, many Christians were enclosed within 
the walls of that devoted city ; where they suffered severely, 
not only from those persecutions which were still continued, 
but also from famine, pestilence, and the raging factions of 
their countrymen. But a preserving power watched over 
them, and saved them from impending destruction ; for, after 
Cestius bad entered Jerusalem, burnt three divisions of the 
city, and had it in his power to terminate the war, by the com- 
plete destruction of the Jews, he unexpectedly, and unaccount- 
ably raised the siege; and thus an opportunity, which they did 
not fail to improve, was afforded the Christians of making their 
escape from death, and from the further persecutions of their 
hardened countrymen. ‘They fled, and found safety in Pella, 
a knountainous region, beyond the river Jordan; although 
they had barely time to make their escape, before the city 
was again invested by a powerful army, under Vespasian and 
Titus. Thus these persecuted and suffering Christians, al- 
though finally delivered, were scarcely saved. 
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But a far different fate awaited their ungodly persecutors. 
They had filled up the measure of their sinfulness; and the 
just vengeance of Heaven, which had long slumbered over 
them, burst, at length, upon them with an overwhelming pow- 
er, overthrowing their city and temple, and making an end of 
their nation and polity. Death, in its most appalling forms, 
by the sword, fire, and starvation, was their allotted portion. 
According to the statement of Josephus, their own faithful his- 
torian, no less than one million and one hundred thousand of 
these miserable sinners perished, in different ways, in Jerusa- 
lem alone, during the siege and destruction of that ill-fated 
city. Well might their historian, in view of their unparalleled 
sufferings and utter destruction, say, ‘Our city, of all those 
which have been subjected to the Romans, was advanced to 
the highest felicity, and was thrust down again to the extremest 
misery ; for, if the misfortunes of all, from the beginning of the 
world, were compared with those of the Jews, they would ap- 
pear much inferior, upon the comparison. — To speak brief, 
no other city ever suffered such things, as no other generation, 
from the beginning of the world, was ever more fruitful in 
wickedness.’ 

We shall only add, that the circumstances and facts above 
mentioned, seem amply sufficient to justify the application 
which has been made of the passage : that the judgment which 
was to ‘ begin at the house of God,’ consisted at first, of those 
afflictions and trials which the primitive Christians endured ; 
and which, extending to their enemies, ‘the ungodly and the 
sinner,’ became, at length, tremendous punishment and righ- 
teous retribution for their accumulated sins, and aggravated 
transgressions ; leaving the remnant which escaped destruction, 
and their despised descendants, an everlasting monument of 
the righteous displeasure of God against sin and unholiness; 
and an admonition to all succeeding generations. Woks 
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Art. XXXVII. 
The Terms, Communion and Fellowship. 


The terms, communion and fellowship, are religious words ; 
they are principally used among religious people; and by 
them, when speaking on religious subjects. Their appropriate 
usage is with reference to admission into the church, partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper in it, or exclusion from it. People speak 
of communion with God, of receiving persons to, or excluding 
them from the communion ; and of individuals and sects with 
whom they can hold no fellowship or communion. 

Some professors entertain very contracted and exclusive 
views of christian fellowship or communion. They confine it 
within the narrow circle of their own sect. Being separated 
from other sects about some matters of opinion, they hold no 
more fellowship with them in religion, than the ancient Jews 
did with the Samaritans. Even in our liberal times, it fre- 
quently occurs, that a person of unblemished christian charac- 
ter is expelled from, or refused admission into a church, 
because he cannot believe all the articles of its creed. But 
others are retained or received, who are no great honor to 
Christianity, because they say they believe the whole cata- 
logue, although they do not understand the half of it. Such 
contracted views of christian fellowship, often produce bad 
feelings between husband and wife, parents and children, and 
_ among persons in all the various relations in society. To an 
unprejudiced observer, who is ignorant of the New Testament, 
Christianity must appear, as given to men for a curse rather 
than a blessing. But if he takes the trouble to examine, he 
will find it isnot Christianity which is to blame, but the profess- 
ors of it, for these evils. He will perceive that each sect has set 
up its own standard, defined what Christianity is, and prescrib- 
ed on what terms others may have its fellowship. It often 
happens, that some Christians are too high or too low for the 
standard of others, and unless they are willing to be stretched 
or contracted to suit the standard, they are rejected as unfit 
for their communion. It appears to me, such evils can never 
be removed from among Christians, until primitive apostolic 
Christianity is better understood. 
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The term communton occurs four times, and the term fel- 
lowship, fifteen times, in our common version of the New Tes- 
tament. They are for the most part used in rendering the 
Greek word, koinonia. Koinonos is once rendered fellowship, 
1Cor. x. 20, so is sunkoinoneo, Eph. v. 11. Metoche is 
also rendered fellowship, 2 Cor. vi. 14. The three first of 
these Greek words occur frequently, and are rendered by 
other terms besides communion and fellowship, and some of 
the instances will be introduced in the course of our remarks. 
When persons see such words as communication, communicate, 
contribution, distribution, partakers, &c., in our English ver- 
sion, they never suppose such parts of Scripture can relate to 
the communion or fellowship of Christians. And yet, these 
are only different renderings of the same Greek words, and re- 
late in a very important respect to this subject. Parkhurst 
says, — ‘ kownonta means, 1. a partaking, participation, 1 Cor. 
x. 16; Phil. ili. 10:—22. a communion, fellowship, society, 
Acts ii. 42; 1 Cor. i. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Gal. ii.9; Phil. ver. 
6:—8. communication, distribution, almsgiving, Rom. xv. 
26 ; 2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16 ; comp. 2 Cor. viii. 4.’ 

Some critics say, Kotnonta ‘ was used by the Greeks to de- 
note their religious societies or fellowships.’ And that the 
word sunkoinoneo was used to denote ‘a participation in their 
religious rites and mysteries.’ Dr. Hammond remarks, con- 
cerning Koinonia, ‘1. That the word signifies both to dis- 
tribute, and to receive, to make others partake, and to be a par- 
taker: 2. That it is applicable to friendship or society, no 
otherwise than to knowledge, or anything else.’ To this defi- 
nition of the word, its scriptural usage corresponds generally ; 
which we shall now more particularly notice. 


I. Koinonia signifies, to be a partaker, a joint partaker with 
others, in something common to them. The question is, what 
was this? Paul says, Phil. i. 3 —5, ‘1 thaak my God upon 
every remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine 
for you all, making request with joy, for your fellowship in the 
gospel from the first day until now.’ And in Eph. iii. 9, it is 
called ‘ the fellowship of the. mystery, which from the begin- 
ning of the world hath been hid in God ;’ which Paul thus ex- 
plains, ver. 6; ‘ that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by 
the gospel.’ All Christians were joint partakers of God’s 
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‘promise in Christ by the gospel.’ Hence it is called ‘ the 
common faith,’ Tit. i. 4. And as some think, ‘ the common 
salvation,’ Jude, ver. 3. But other critics think, that ‘ the 
common salvation,’ here mentioned, refers to that common 
temporal salvation which all the disciples of Christ were to en- 
joy, who continued faithful to the end; which was promised 
by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 13, and was enjoyed by them when 
God’s judgments came on the Jewish nation in the destruc- 
tion of their city and temple. All Christians, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, were joint partakers in the hopes, consolations, 
privileges, and afflictions of the gospel; see 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 
Philip. ii. 1, and iii. 10. There was no christian fellowship, 
but through the belief of the gospel. That which the apostles 
had seen and heard, they declared to others, that they might 
have fellowship with them, or partake in the blessing commu- 
nicated in the gospel, and become members of the christian 
fellowship. Paul says to the Corinthians, 1 Epis. iv. 15, ‘ in 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.’ How 
they were called into this fellowship, is obvious from chap. ii. 
1, 2, and xv. 1—5. Paul adds, 1 Cor. i. 9, ‘God is faith- 
ful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship of his son Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord.’ The nature of the christian fellowship 
is more fully described in the following passage : 

1 John i. 3, 6,7, ‘That which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ. If we say that we have fellowship with 

him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth; but 
if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ On these verses, Macknight makes 
the following remarks : 

‘In Scripture, koinonia signifies both communication of 
something to others, and the participation of something with 
others ; a joint participation. In the former sense it is used, 
2 Cor. ix. 13, where it is translated, distribution. In the lat- 
ter sense it is used, 1 Cor. x. 16; Js it not koinoma, the 
joint participation, of the blood of Christ? ‘The Greeks, 
likewise, as Chandler informs us, in his note on Eph. v. 11, 
used the word koinonta to denote a participation in their re- 
ligious rites and mysteries, and in the benefits supposed to be 
procured by them. Koinonia also signifies a fellowship, or 
company of men joined together by some common bond, for 
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the purpose of obtaining certain advantages by means of their 
union. Among the heathen, there was a variety of such fel- 
lowships, called by the Latins sodalitia. And because many 
of them were instituted for celebrating the mysteries, or secret 
worship of their gods, the particular god in honor of whom the 
fellowship was instituted, was considered as the head of it, 
and the author of the benefits which the associated expected 
to derive from their fellowship in his worship. In this sense, 
the word fellowship is with great propriety applied to the dis- 
ciples of Christ, united by their common faith into one society 
or church, for worshipping the only true God, through the me- 
diation of his Son, Jesus Christ, and for receiving from him, 
through the same mediation, the great blessings of protection 
and'direction in the present life, and of pardon and eternal 
happiness in the life to come. Agreeably to this account of 
the christian fellowship, the apostle in the 3d yerse contrasts 
the heads thereof with the heads of the heathen fellowships : 
truly, our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ. The heads of the christian fellowship are the 
great Father of the universe, and his Son, Jesus Christ, who 
governs the world under him. Whereas, the heads of the hea- 
then fellowships were mere nonentities. Or, if any of them 
were real beings, they had no power in human affairs ; conse- 
quently, their votaries could derive neither protection, nor any 
blessing whatever from them. Farther, in ver. 5, the apostle 
contrasts the knowledge of the nature and perfections of the 
true God, communicated in the gospel to the members of the 
christian fellowship, with the knowledge of the pretended hea- 
then divinities, communicated in their mysteries to the initiat- 
ed. This is the message we have received from him, and de- 
clare to you, that God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all. He possesses every possible perfection, and is absolutely 
free from evil. Whereas, the heathen gods, according to the 
representation given of them in their mysteries, were polluted 
with every kind of vice. Next, in ver 6, he points out the 
character and manners of the initiated into the fellowships of 
the heathen gods. No person could be in the fellowship of 
the Father, who habitually practised any wickedness ; where- 
as, to be in the fellowship of the heathen gods, it was necessa- 
ry to imitate them in their character and vices. In ver. 7, the 
apostle contrasts the benefits which the members of the fel- 
lowship of God, who imitate him in his moral qualities, receive 
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from him, with the benefits which the votaries of the heathen 
gods receive from them. The former are the objects of God’s 
love and care, and are cleansed both from the power and from 
the punishment of their sins, through the blood of Christ : 
whereas, the latter receive neither of these blessings from their 
gods, nor indeed any benefits whatever. 

Before this note is concluded, it may be proper to observe, 
that kownonza, fellowship, is used by the apostle Paul likewise, 
to denote that intercourse which the members of a fellowship 
or society have with each other, 2 Cor. vi. 14, ‘ Now what 
koinoma (fellowship) intercourse, hath light with darkness ?’ 

Macknight adds, —‘ And our fellowship truly is with the 
Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ. Fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, means, our being members of that relig- 
ious community of which the Father and the Son are the 
heads ; and our sharing in all the benefits which the members 
of that community derive from the Father and the Son, and 
on account of their relation to them, as votaries or worship- 
pers. Paul likewise hath mentioned this fellowship, under the 
denomination of the fellowship of Christ, 1 Cor. i. 9, ** Faithful 
is God, by whom ye have been called into the fellowship of 
his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord.” ’ 

Such are the remarks of Macknight. God and his Son, Je- 
sus Christ, being the heads of the christian fellowship, all 
Christians are ‘ the fellows, or members of it. The first 
christian fellowship was formed at Jerusalem ; and when the 
Gentiles were converted to the faith of Christ, they became 
- € fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.’ 
Jews and Gentiles furmed one fellowship or communion. 
Christ made of both ‘one new man, so making peace.’ They 
were ‘one body, and one spirit, even as they were called in 
one hope of their calling.’ They had ‘ one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in them all.’ It was a fellowship formed by 
the truth, and they loved each other for the truth’s sake. Love 
was the bond of their union. No man was constrained to join 
this fellowship, or to continue in it contrary to his inclination. 
If he did not love the heads of the fellowship, and observe its 
laws, for the honor and good of the fellowship he was expell- 
ed. It was the fellowship of God, founded not for his benefit, 
but the salvation of the world from ignorance and sin ; and 
when any were saved from these, they were added toit. And 
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in the New Testament, Christians are called ‘ fellow-heirs, fel- 
low-helpers, fellow-laborers. fellow-soldiers, and fellow-work- 
ers.’ All the laws of their fellowship tended to promote love 
to God and man, benevolence of heart, and purity of life. Its 
institutions were few and simple. One of these is called ‘ the 
Lord’s Supper ;’ and to this, the terms communion and fel- 
lowship are chiefly applied by Christians in the present day. 
But the only place where these terms are applied to the Lord’s 
supper, in the New Testament, is the following, to which we 
shall now pay some attention: 

1 Cor. x. 14—23; ‘Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee 
from idolatry. I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 
The cup of biessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ? For we, being many, 
are one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers of that 
one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: Are not they which 
eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar? What say I then? 
That the idol is anything? or that which is offered in sacrifice 
to idols is anything? But I say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, [demons] and not to 
God: and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils [demons]. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils [demons]. Ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and of the table of devils [demons]. Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than he?’ 
This being the only place where the terms, communion and 
fellowship are applied to the Lord’s supper, let it be observed, 

1. The terms so rendered, were not exclusively applied to 
this ordinance in the apostle’s day. They are here indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the table of the Lord, and the table of a 
heathen divinity or demon. The heathen had their commu- 
nions and fellowships as well as Christians; and Paul here 
exhorted them against the heathen fellowships or communions. 
He shows them the inconsistency of communing with them : 
‘IT would not that ye should have fellowship with demons.’ 
But now, many people think there is no fellowship or commu- 
nion but that of Christians at the Lord’s table. 

2. ‘This passage shows what is meant by communion and 
fellowship. It means a partaking ; and to partake at the ta- 
ble of the Lord or of a demon, was to have communion or fel- 
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lowship. The word partakers occurs three times in this pas- 
' sage, and is used as an equivalent term for the words commu- 
nion and fellowship. To partake at the Lord’s table, at the 
Jewish altar, or the table of a demon, was to have communion 
or fellowship with the worshippers. It was not being in a hea- 
then temple, a Jewish temple, or a Christian temple, which 
constituted communion and fellowship with the worshippers, 
but cordially joining with them in their exercises. All well- 
informed Christians in Paul’s day knew, that an idol was 
nothing, and that which was sacrificed to an idol was nothing. 
But for the sake of other Christians, not so well instructed, no 
disciple was to partake in the heathen sacrifices. See 1 Cor. 
vill. 9 — 13. 

In ancient times, eating and drinking together, were acts de- 
noting the friendship of the persons, their fellowship and com- 
munion with each other. And in eating and drinking at the 
table of their gods, the heathen considered themselves as be- 
ing in friendship with their gods, as having fellowship or com- 
munion with them. This idea is hinted at in this passage, and 
is applied both to the table of the Lord and the table of a de- 
mon. ‘ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
devils.’ And ‘Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, 
and of the table of devils.’ 

3. It ought to be particularly noticed, that Paul is not here 
exhorting one sect of Christians against holding communion | 
and fellowship with another; but is exhorting all Christians 
against communion or fellowship with idolaters in their wor- 
ship. He does not say, —‘ Ye cannot drink the cup of the 
Lord and the cup of Unitarians ; ye cannot be partakers. of the 
Lord’s table, and the table of Universalists.’ Nor does he 
say, ‘the things which the Unitarians and Universalists sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and [ would not 
that ye should have fellowship with devils.’ No, nothing like 
this is to be found in the Bible. But now, some sects of 
Christians treat others as if they were heathen. ‘They look 
on their mmeeting-houses as heathen or infidel temples, and 
their worship no better than idolatry. They would just as 
soon partake at the table of a demon, as with them at the table 
of the Lord. In justification of their conduct, they sometimes 
quote the following passages : 

2 Cor. vi. 14—18. ‘Be ye not equally yoked together 
with unbelievers. For what fellowship hath righteousness 
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with unrighteousness? And what communion hath light with 
darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are the 
temple of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. Wherefore, come out from among them, 
and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing ; and I will receive you, and will be a father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord al- 
mighty.’ It is well known, that this passage is quoted to jus- 
tify the endless sectarian separations among Christians, and 
their refusing to hold fellowship and communion with each 
other. At the formation of almost every new sect, the cry 
is — ‘ Wherefore, come out from among them.’ But a little 
attention to the passage will show that it is grossly perverted. 

1. The church of God is here represented as his temple to 
dwell in. See also, 1 Peter, ii. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Eph. ii. 
19—21. But itis very obvious, the temple or church of 
God is not here contrasted with another church or temple of 
God, but with an idol temple, or idolatry: ‘ What agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols?’ The command is not, 
‘be ye not unequally yoked together with another sect of 
Christians,’ but ‘be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
_ believers.’ Good reasons are given for this command, ‘ For 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
And what communion hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel?’ But where is it ever said — what 
fellowship hath the Orthodox with the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists? or what part hath a Trinitarian with a Unitarian? or, 
where is there anything tantamount? The whole contrast 
throughout the passage, is between Christianity and idolatry ; 
Christ and Belial ; Christians and infidels ; believers and un- 
believers ; righteousness and unrighteousness ; light and dark- 
ness. ‘This contrast is so evident in the passage, that when 
one sect of Christians refuses another their fellowship, they 
generally deem them infidels or unbelievers. As the passage 
does not exactly apply to the sect as it is, they alter the ehar- 
acter of the sect to suit the passage. We admire their con- 
sistency ; we are glad they do not pervert the passage ; but 
are sorry they should misrepresent the character of their 
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fellow Christians, who are as honest, and as much attached to 
Christianity as themselves. 

2. The promises made in this passage, are not made to one 
sect of Christians who separate from another; nor does the 
passage warrant their sectarian separations. In vain do 
Christians separate from each other, and look for the fulfil- 
ment of such promises; for they are made to all Christians, 
who separate from the worship and evil practices of idolaters. 
When a number of Christians separate from their brethren, 
and hold no fellowship with them, is God peculiarly their 
God ? and are they his peculiar people? Facts often prove 
the contrary. They are neither more holy nor happy by their 
separation ; and in a short time the new sect divides on some 
trifle, and the old cry is raised, —‘ Wherefore, come out from 
among them, and be ye separate.’ But they should never 
add — ‘saith the Lord ;’ for what has the Lord to do with 
their sectarian separations? It is ignorance and presumption, 
for Christians to look for the fulfilment of the promises made 
in this passage, while they treat each other as they do. 

3. Some commentators contend that this passage prohibits 
alliance in marriage between Christians and the characters 
mentioned. ‘They should not be unequally yoked together as 
man and wife. But the sects, which hold no religious com- 
munion together, and quote this passage to justify their conduct, 
frequently intermarry with each other. An Orthodox female; 
will not scruple to marry a Unitarian or a Universalist; and 
yet her sect deems them infidels. She will yoke herself for 
life with such a man, yet will not be permitted to commune 
with him at the table of the Lord. ‘The incongruity is appa- 
rent, in a Christian being yoked together with an infidel; for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness, what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? But there is no 
incongruity in Calvinists, Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Universalists, yea all Christian sects, intermarrying or holding 
christian fellowship with each other. Some of these sects will 
hold communion with each other in prayer, preaching, and 
praise, but can hold no fellowship with each other at the table 
of the Lord. ‘They admit each other to be Christians in the 
former, but in in the latter, treat each other as if they were 
heathens. But another text, to justify one sect of Christians 
from refusing fellowship and communion with another, is 
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2 John, yerses 10, 11. ‘If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house 5 
neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’ We admit, to be parta- 
ker with a man in his error or evil deeds, is to have com- 
munion or fellowship with him in them. But this text affords 
no proof for the separations of Christians among us, or their 
refusing to have christian fellowship with each other. No, 
for — 1. No such error exists among us as is referred to in 
this passage. This will appear by asking, What doctrine did 
John refer to by the phrase —‘this doctrine?’ The sects 
who separate from each other, and refuse fellowship with their 
Christian brethren, take it for granted, that it refers to the 
particular doctrine about which they differ from others, and on 
account of which they have separated from them. But this is 
a mistake ; for John, verse 9, calls it ‘ the doctrine of Christ’. 
And what the doctrine of Christ was, we may learn from the 
error which the false teachers, in John’s day, substituted in its 
place. This is stated in verse 7. ‘For many deceivers are 
entered into the world, who confess not that Jesus is come in 
the flesh. ‘This is a deceiver, and an anti-christ.’ See also, 
1 John ii. 22, 28. Now, if any sect or individual among 
us say, ‘that Jesus is not come in the flesh,’ we admit no 
Christian ought to have fellowship with them, and ought to sep- 
arate from them. But who advocates any such doctrine in 
our day? Why then quote this text to justify a separation 
from other Christians, who not only believe Christ is come in 
the flesh, but love him and serve him as much as yourselves? 
Is not this abusing your Christian brethren, and perverting 
scripture in support of your conduct? 

2. It is admitted, by those who thus quote this text, that to 
have communion or fellowship with persons, is to partake with 
them. Yea, it means this, whether the thing in which they 
partake be good or bad; for it is quoted to prove they ought 
not to have communion witha person in his errors. The fact 
is indisputable, that communion may be in evil as well as good. 
We have seen that the heathen had their fellowships and com- 
munions as well as Christians ; and the following texts confirm 
this view of the subject: ‘And have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them ’— Eph. 
v. 11, Again, 1 Tim. v. 22—‘Neither be partakers of 
other men’s sins: keep thyself pure.’ To partake in their 
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sins, was to have fellowship and communion with them. 
Again it is said, Rev. xviii. 4 —‘ Come out of her, (Babylon,) 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.’ And the Jews in our Lord’s day 
said, ‘If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the proph- 
ets.’ Math. xxiii. 30. That is, they would not have had fellow- 
ship with, or approved of the conduct of their fathers, in put- 
ting the-prophets to death. Solomon thus describes a fellow- 
ship in evil, and warns youth against it: ‘My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Ifthey say, come with us, let 
us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent with- 
out cause: let us swallow them up alive as the grave; and, 
whole, as those that go down into the pit: we shall find all 
precious substances, we shall fill our houses with spoil : cast in 
thy lot among-us: let us all have one purse,’ &c. Prov. i. 
10—17. There is a communion, a fellowship in wicked- 
ness ; and worldly gain and happiness are held out as induce- 
ments to join it. In all ages, such fellowships have been 
formed, some on a small and others on a large scale. And 
although painful experience proves that they are in the end 
attended with misery, still similar fellowships are formed. 
Foolish man sometimes will not learn wisdom by his own and 
other people’s experience. 


Enough has been said, to show, that kounonia, rendered com- 
_ munion and fellowship, means to be a joint partaker with others. 
The things on which they partake may be numerous and 
various. There may be a civil, political, literary, or religious 
fellowship; and fellowships and communions may be formed 
for good or bad purposes. They may be small or large. One 
person does not constitute a fellowship, for it ‘implies society, 
association together. It may consist of two or three persons. 
A man and his wife form a fellowship or communion ; and 
the whole human family, in one sense, form but one fellowship. 
They are all joint partakers of the same flesh and blood. Fel- 
lowship and communion, seem also to imply concord or agree- 
ment in the things for which they associate, and in which they 
jointly partake. When concord ceases, the fellowship or 
communion is at an end, for where there is no concord there 
can be no communion. Hence Christians, for want of con- 
cord and agreement, have divided and subdivided, until we 
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It seems to us a very contracted view of communion or fel- 
lowship, to confine it to religious things ; and still more con- 
tracted, to confine it to communion and fellowship at the table 
ofthe Lord. The christian communion and fellowship which 
begin and end here, do not deserve the name of Christian. It 
is only worthy of the name sectarian communion, suited to the 
endless sects into which Christians are now divided and sepa- 
rated from each other. The question now is, Are you a Cal- 
vinist, are you a Baptist, are you a Methodist, are you a 
Unitarian, are you a Universalist ; or, in other words, do you 
belong to our sect? When this is ascertained, the hand of 
fellowship is given or withheld, as the case may be. But the 
question ought to be, Are you a Christian? If Christ has re- 
ceived any one, who are we, that we should withstand God, 
and withhold Christian fellowship from him. Nor ought this 
fellowship to be confined to the Lord’s table, in partaking of 
the bread and wine. Christians in the apostles’ day partook 
in each others’ joys and sorrows. They rejoiced with them 
who rejoiced, and wept with them that wept. They had fel- 
lowship in Christ’s sufferings, and in the sufferings of each 
other. They bore each others’ burdens, and so fulfilled the 
law of Christ. ‘They formed one body, of which Christ was 
the head; and if one member suffered, all the members suf- 
fered with it; or if one member was honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoiced with it. The limit of fellowship among Chris- 
tians is, where good ends and evil begins. They are not to be 
partakers in the sins of each other, but ought to shun even the 
appearance of evil ; always to be ready unto every good word 
and work, both among themselves and to all men. This leads 
us, to take some brief notice of a part of the christian fellow- 
ri which is greatly overlooked by professors in the present 

ay. 


II. Koinonia signifies to make others partake. It signifies 
to distribute as well as to receive ; to make others partake, as 
well as to be a partaker ; and is rendered not only by the 
words communion, fellowship, but also by the terms communt- 
cate, distribute, in our common version of the New Testament. 
For example, it is rendered fellowship, Acts ii. 42, ‘ And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread and in prayers.’ Here, fellowship 
is mentioned as a distinct thing from the apostles’ doctrine, 
breaking of bread, and prayers. What then does it mean in 
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this text? for it cannot mean what many now call, by way of 
pre-eminence, ‘the communion.’ Dr. Hammond says koi- 
monia, in this text rendered fellowship —‘is the people’s 
bringing and presenting of the bread and wine, and the 
fruits of the earth, for the acknowledging of God the 
creator of all; part of it to be eaten in commemoration of - 
Christ’s sacrifice, and the rest to be distributed among the 
poor.’ ‘This view seems to be confirmed by verse 44, and 
Acts vi. 1, 2. Itis certain, to remember the poor, was an ob- 
ject of deep importance among the apostles and primitive 
Christians. Gal. ii. 10. And attention to the following pas- 
sages will show, that this was considered an important part of 
the christian fellowship or communion. 

In Hebrews xiii. 16, Koinonia is rendered communicate, 
where this exhortation is given, ‘But to do good and to 
communicate forget not ; for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.’ Similar exhortations are given in 1 Tim. vi. 18; 
Rom. xii. 18—‘ That they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate. Dis- 
tributing to the necessity of saints.’ Relieving the wants of 
the saints, was a first object with Christians ; but their benevo- 
lence was not confined to them. Paul says, Gal. vi. 10, ‘ As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.’ 
History records the fact, that Christianity first influenced men 
to make public provision for the poor. 

In 2 Cor. viii. 1 — 5, Koinonia is rendered fellowship, and 
directly refers to the supplying of the wants of the saints: 
‘ Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia ; how that in a great 
trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy, and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. For to 
their power (I bear record,) yea, and beyond their power, they 
were willing of themselves; praying us with much entreaty 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellow- 
ship of the ministering to the saints.’ In chap. ix. 12, 13, it 
is rendered distribution, and applied to the same subject — ¢ For 
the admission of this service not only supplieth the want of the 
saints, but is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God ; 
whilst by the experiment of this ministration, they glorify God 
for your professed subjection unto the gospel of Christ, and 

. for your liberal distribution unto them, and unto all men.’ In 
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Rom. xv. 25 — 27, Koinonia is rendered contribution, and is 
expressly applied to ministering to the saints: ‘But now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. For it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution 
for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased 
them verily ; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty 
is also to minister unto them in carnal things.’ It is rendered 
communication, Philem. verse 6, and has a relation to the same 
subject. See also, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, and 2 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

It ought to be noticed also, that the contribution or fellow- 
ship was extended to the teachers in the primitive churches. 
Paul says, Gal. vi. 6, ‘Let him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that teachet!: in all good things.’ And 
he thus reasons on the justice. and propriety of their wants 
being supplied, ‘ Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges? Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock? Say I these things as a man? or saith not 
the law the same also? For it is written in the ldw of Moses, 
thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen ? or saith he it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written; that he 
that plougheth should plough in hope; and he that thresheth in 
hope, should be partaker of his hope. If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal 
things? If others be partakers of this power over you, are 
not we rather.’ 1 Cor. ix. 9— 12. The Lord had ordained, 
‘that they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel ;’ 
and Paul makes honorable mention, that his christian brethren 
had supplied his wants. Philip. iv. 14— 18. See also, John, | 
iii, verses 4—8. Christianity then had no aid from civil 
authority. ‘The laws made no provision for the support of 
its preachers ; yet in no age was it ever more prosperous. 

It is obvious from the above texts, that Koinonia signifies, to 
contribute, communicate, make others partake of temporal 
things ; and this is a very important part of the christian fellow- 
ship or communion. The poor saints were the partakers, the 
churches of Christ those who made them the partakers. It 
was as much a part of their christian fellowship, as communing 
at the table of the Lord. ‘The first Christians continued as 
steadfastly in the apostles’ fellowship or contribution, as they 
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did in their doctrine, breaking of bread, or prayers. All these 
were only different parts of the same christian fellowship. I 
do not find, contributions were ever made for home missions, 
foreign missions, for education or tract societies, etc. No, 
they were made for supplying the wants of the poor saints, 
and were liberally extended to poor saints at Jerusalem, as well 
as the poor in churches who made the collections. In those 
days, the Lord had a treasury ; but no money was hoarded up 
to support men in propagating sectarian religion, while poor 
saints found their bed and board in an alms-house, supported 
by infidels. The wants of the poor saints were supplied ex- 
clusively by their christian brethren. All contributed to this, 
as God had prospered them. The abundance of some, wasa 
supply for the others’ wants. 

Attention to this part of the christian fellowship, was a 
stronger proof of being Christians, than in communing at the 
Lord’s table together. It is nowhere said, Whoso cometh not 
to the table of the Lord, cannot be a Christian. But it is 
said, —‘ Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’ And ‘ If a broth- 
er or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one say 
unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which are needful 
to the body ; what doth it profit? To say this, was only to 
love in word and in tongue ; but to relieve their wants, was to 
love in deed and in truth. ‘ By this,’ said the Saviour, ¢ shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ But sitting down at the Lord’s table, was no cer- 
tain evidence of this love. No. ‘The positive proof of it is 
— ‘I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: | was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. ....Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ This is fer- 
ventcharity. Thisis love without dissimulation. This is true 
christian fellowship and communion. It is fellowship with the 
Father and his Son, Jesus Christ; for God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. It is 
being like our Father in heaven, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. It is attaining the end of the christian fel- 
lowship. 
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We shall conclude this protracted discussion with one or 
two general remarks. 

1. There is only one kind of Christians. There can be but 
one, until we have more than one Christ, and more than 
one sort of Christianity. When Christians speak of Orthodox 
christianity, and Unitarian christianity ; of Orthodox chris- 
tians, and Unitarian christians, and various other kinds of 
them, they only proclaim their own ignorance. Is Christ di- 
vided? Were the founders of various sects crucified for them? 
Or have those, belonging to them, been baptized in their 
names? From the conduct of the various christian sects to- 
wards each other, one might conclude, there were as many 
Christs as sects, and nearly as many kinds of Christianity. But 
Christians seem to glory in what is their shame ; ‘ for while 
one saith, | am of Paul ; and another, lam of Apollos; are 
ye not carnal?’ And yet, zeal for sects is considered by ma- 
ny as a mark of great spirituality. Were Paul now on earth, 
some churches would not admit him to theircommunion. Je- 
sus Christ himself would be suspected of heresy ; and would 
not be allowed to preach in their pulpits. But what are 
all our sectarian divisions and separations about? Is it 
whether Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour of the world, or not? 
No. They are all about very minor points, and some of these 
rather childish. Christians have divided about water baptism, 
whether it is a christian ordinance, and whether its mode ought 
to be, by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion ; whether Christ 
is in or under the bread in the Lord’s supper; whether the 
Lord’s supper should be received standing, sitting, or kneeling ; 
whether the form of church government is Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or Independent; whether the wicked are to be pun- 
ished forever, for a limited period, or are to be annihilated. 
And Christians have been involved in contentions, about the 
color and cut of the costume of the clergy. Let these and 
other things be viewed as important as you please, they are 
all trifles, unless Christians live like Christians, and act like 
Christians towards each other. 

2. ‘There is only one christian fellowship or communion. In 
Paul’s day, the disciples of Christ formed but one sect, called 
by their enemies, ‘the sect of the Nazarenes.’ There was 
only one church or christian fellowship. It was one body, of 
which Christ was the head. It was not meeting in one place 
which constituted this fellowship, or church ; but being all par- 
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takers of the precious faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
every partaker of it, cordially said —‘ grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” But now, 
Christians are divided into innumerable sects, and have sepa- 
rate communions. They preach against each other, pray 
against each other, and treat each other as pagans, with whom 
they can hold no religious fellowship. Each sect is striving 
for the mastery, and compasses sea and land to make proselytes 
to its sectarian opinions. The money, which ought to sup- 
ply the wants of the poor saints, is spent in carrying forward their 
own sectarian projects, and all are expecting, the world in due 
time will be converted to their creed. Sect is trying to con- 
vert sect to a sectarian creed, while all need to be con- 
verted to the spirit and practice of primitive Christianity. But 
we need not expect this unti! primitive Christianity is better 
understood, and sectarian dogmas abandoned. When all 
Christians take the Scriptures as their one rule, they will again 
make but one communion or fellowship. 
W. B. 


Art. XXXVIII. 


Opinions and Phraseology of the Jews concerning the Future 
State ; from the time of Moses, to that of their final disper- 
sion by the Romans. 


Though we propose so long a period for the scope of our 
survey, yet it is with reference particularly to the age of Christ 
and his apostles, that we shall aim to exhibit our subject. 
To this ultimate purpose, we shall accordingly make all the 
previous stages of our inquiry subservient. What were the 
notions, and what the accustomed phraseology, of the Jews, 
concerning the future state, at the time of our Saviour’s minis- 
try, is a question which evidently involves the natural meaning 
of many passages in the New Testament; for it was in the 
midst of those very notions and of that very phraseology, what- 
soever they were, that our Saviour taught and his apostles wrote. 
They were themselves Jews, brought up among the Jews of 
that time, surrounded by their opinions, and habituated to their 
modes of expression. Their language it was, which they 
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used; and they used it in clear view of its customary signifi- 
cation. ‘To Jews indeed, either as unbelievers or as converts, 
they addressed the larger part of their instructions ; and their 
method of teaching, we may presume, was adapted to the prev- 
alent habits both of thought and of expression. These, it is 
therefore necessary to know, and to keep in view, in order 
justly to interpret those instructions. Whenever Christ and 
his inspired followers introduce such representations as we find 
to have been appropriated, by cotemporary usage, to the fu- 
ture state, it is natural Jo suppose, even from that consideration 
alone, that they likewise refer to the same topic, unless we are 
apprized to the contrary by some other circumstance, suf- 
ficiently strong to set aside the ordinary import. And it is 
equally plain, that when they employ ideas and forms of 
expression, which, at that time, were not thus appropriated, 
we ought not so to apply them, without other evidence, what- 
ever may be our modern usage of the like phraseology. We 
are apt, unwarily, to overlook the peculiarities of the ancient, 
in our habitual attention to the present. Especially is it the 
case, that, on discovering some points of resemblance between 
the two states of things, we are ready to conclude at once that 
there is a similarity throughout, and so take it for certain that 
the same language must have struck people then, in the same 
manner as now. 

Instances of this oversight are frequent with interpreters : it 
is sufficient to mention a single example: It is well known, 
that the Jews, in our Saviour’s day, generally believed in an 
eternal retribution for mankind, after death. What, then, we 
are asked, must a people, accustomed to such views, have un- 
derstood him to mean, when he spoke of everlasting fire, of 
everlasting punishment, of the damnation of hell, of a hell 
where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched? 
These are the leading phrases of the doctrine of endless 
misery ; and we must remember, it is said, that Christ was 
fully aware of the common opinion, among his hearers, on the 
subject. What, then, could he expect, or intend, but to en- 
force it, by the use of sueh language? This appeal may, in- 
deed, be silenced, perhaps, but it will seldom be satisfied, by 
the reply, that those expressions, when introduced by our 
Saviour, were generally accompanied by certain intimations or 
explicit remarks, which show that he did not refer to the future 
world. Point out this circumstance in relation to the several 
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cases, and though the objector feels baffled, the real difficulty 
still remains: the terms, the tenor of the representations, the 
figures, in a word, all the language, is such, he knows, as is 
now appropriated to the idea of eternal punishment after death ; 
and as this doctrine was as familiar with the original hearers as 
with us, what else could be intended, or thought of? He sus- 
pects some break in the context, some change of the subject, 
between the contrary intimations that may be pointed out, and 
the significant passages themselves. Such is the state of mind 
in which he is left. Now, the direct and proper answer to 
this particular appeal, (for what relates to the context, belongs 
to another branch of the illustration,) is, that the natural im- 
port of those expressions, if taken thus alone, depends on 
certain circumstances which he has not yet considered: on 
the peculiar form in which the Jews held their doctrine of 
eternal retribution, and on the distinguishing phraseology 
which they actually appropriated to it, rather than on the very 
indefinite fact of their having held something of the kind. Was 
their doctrine such, in its details, as to coincide apparently 
with the representations in the texts alleged? so that the re- 
semblance would instantly strike the hearers of those days? If 
not, the seeming allusion disappears. And, did they commonly 
employ the same, or similar, terms to express their idea of 
endless woe? Did they call it everlasting fire, everlasting 
punishment, the damnation of hell, &c.? In other words, was 
it their peculiar phraseology on this topic, that our Saviour 
adopted ? If not, why should we suppose that he must have 
been understood to speak of that subject, when he used neither 
the representations, nor the language, which was then associated 
with it? At present indeed, or till of late, our popular doc- 
trine of endless punishment corresponded well enough, in ap- 
pearance, with those figures and expressions; and for this good 
reason: that it had been subsequently shaped with studied 
reference to them, and that its leading terms had been’ taken 
from the very texts in question. But how was it with the 
Jews of Christ’s day ? 

To afford the means of determining this question and others 
of the same bearing, is the object of the present article. We 
should confine the limits of our survey to the time of the New 
Testament, were it not for the following consideration: the 
testimonies in point, which have descended to us from that 
particular period, are too scanty to present so clear a view as 
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may be desired. They disclose the main points in the case, 
but do not remove all the obscurity. We therefore need the 
additional light that is derived from a more extended survey ; 
and having traced the progress of opinion from the first, marked 
Its successive changes, and followed it down to the Christian 
era, we shall be the better prepared to judge of the stage to 
which it had arrived at the period in question. With the 
whole horizon in view, we contemplate any particular scene, 
its bearings and proportions, more fully, than if it burst upon 
our sight through a narrow vista, opened for the moment amid 
surrounding darkness. 

It may be observed, too, that a complete history of the 
opinions and language of the ancient Jews concerning the 
future state, embraces, in its earlier as well as in its later 
periods, many facts that are highly interesting to the Biblical 
student. At almost every stage, it throws light on some part 
of the sacred volume. For all these reasons, we feel that it 
becomes us to spare no pains in the execution of our task, but 
to perform it throughout as faithfully as the means will permit, 
that our labor may subserve important purposes besides those 
we have more directly in view. We shall, first, present the 
subject as we find it in the time of Moses; secondly, trace it 
onward to the Babylonish captivity ; thirdly, thence, to the 
Christian era ; fourthly, from the birth of Christ, to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and finally, we shall cast a glance on 
the two centuries following. 


I. In the time of Moses: From 1604, B. C., to 1563, B. C.* 


Here, our only authority is the Pentateuch. To this, indeed, 
we might add the inspired books of later date, did they, in any 
way, advert to the state of the subject at the time now under 
review. No profane writings whatsoever, (perhaps we must 
except some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics,) at any rate, no 
other possible sources of information, are found within many 
centuries of this remote antiquity. 


That neither Moses nor the Jews of his time had any idea 
of such a future state as is taught in the gospel, is evident : it 


* As it seems desirable to adopt here some approved system of Chro- 
nology, I follow Jahn, as respectable authority, without knowing, however, 


whether it is considered the hest. Biblical 
fess hacia es iblical Archeology, Tables at the end 
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was not then revealed ; it was reserved for Jesus Christ to 
bring to light, in after ages. We need not rest, however, on 
this consideration ; for of their ignorance, the Pentateuch itself 
is sufficient proof, though of the negative kind. It developes, 
in minute detail, the entire system of their religion, and 
presents all the objects of their faith ; yet makes no mention, 
gives not an intimation, either of a positively miserable, or of a 
positively happy existence beyond the grave. This, of course, 
could have had no part in their religious faith. We say, it 
gives no intimation of such an existence ; for even the solitary 
text which our Saviour quotes in confutation of the Sadducees, 
and which we shall have occasion to consider, can hardly be 
deemed sufficient of itself to have suggested that idea to the 
people of Moses’ day. There is something remarkable in the 
silence that is,uniformly maintained on this point throughout 
the Pentateuch, when we consider the subjects on which it 
treats. It declares to the Israelites the character cf God, so 
far as it was then made known, carefully defines their relation 
to him, unfolds the principles of his government, vindicates his 
ways, announces his promises and his threatenings, looks for- 
ward into coming ages, lays before the people their prospects 
for the future, directs them to the sources of their consolation, 
holds up the objects of their fear ; but on no occasion recog- 
nizes an active state of being after death. Ina word, it dwells 
on almost every topic that is naturally associated with that of 
immortality ; and the perpetual, not merely casual, omission 
of this paramount truth, under such circumstances, is proof 
that it was unknown, and therefore unthought of. It gives a 
long detailed narrative of the fortune and conduct of the Israel- 
ites for forty years of the most trying reverses that can agitate 
the human spirit ; but amid all their murmuring, rejoicing, hope, 
despair, famine and death, they cast no look towards a better 
world. Canaan is before them, Egypt behind, the wilderness 
around, and God with his angels alone in the heavens above. 
It also recounts the former history of their people, and the bi- 
ography of their patriarchs and most distinguished individuals. 
These it often presents in circumstances that must have drawn 
from them, religious as they were, some allusion ‘to the life 
everlasting,’ had it occupied a place in their views. ‘They 
hold communion with God, receive from him promises of tem- 
poral good, rejoice in his gifts, address to him their sorrows in 
adversity, but never lift their eye to a state of glory or of 
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blessedness hereafter. They bury their dearest relatives, but 
follow them, in thought, no farther than to the place of the 
dead. They see their own death approaching, call together 
their family and friends, invoke upon them the blessing of 
heaven, predict the fortune of their posterity, take their leave, 
and give up the ghost, without a word respecting the higher 
concerns of eternity. Jacob, in his last moments, was so care- 
ful with regard even to the place of his burial, that he took an 
oath of Joseph to lay him, not in Egypt, where he was about 
to die, but in the tomb of his fathers in the land of Canaan. 
How remarkable his silence here, respecting the future 
state ! Joseph, likewise, in view of the eventual return of the 
children of Israel, exacted of them an oath to carry his bones 
with them, when God should lead them into the promised 
land.? Both Jacob and Moses close their lives with affecting 
addresses, and with the most sublime predictions of after ages.* 
The latter especially appears to urge on the people every 
consideration that he can draw from the past and the future, to 
attach them to God; but these considerations are drawn ex- 
clusively from the present life. Singing the praises of Jehovah, 
he finally ascends Mount Nebo to die; and there the scene 
closes. 


So evident is it, that neither he nor the people had any idea 
of what we now call the future state. Still, it seems that they 
recognized a sort of existence after death, or rather an exist- 
ence under the dominion of death; though it was one of so 
imperfect and inert a character, that it engaged little attention, 
and excited no peculiar interest. Perhaps no people in the 
world have been without some, at least indistinct, views on the 
subject ; often, indeed, so different from ours, or so vague and 
shadowy, that it becomes difficult for us to form a clear idea 
of them. In the Pentateuch we find traces, though partially 
obliterated through the oversight of our translators, of a ‘ place 
of the dead,’ deep under the earth, where they still had a 
being, separate from their bodies, which were deposited in 
sepulchres, near the surface. This place they called Sheol ; a 
word which, in our common. version is improperly rendered 
sometiines grave, sometimes pit, and sometimes hell: but 


2 Gen. xlvii. 29 — 31. 1.5 —13. 2 Gen. I, 24, 25. : ii, 
SGen, xlvili. xlix. Deut. xxxii. xxxiii. : ae ae 
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which evidently denoted the region of death, though we have 
no term in our language which perfectly corresponds. At a 
later period, as we shall clearly discover, the Jews supposed 
it to be situated in the depths of the earth ; and that this was 
their opinion also in Moses’ time, appears from a casual allu- 
sion: He introduces the Almighty as saying, ¢ A fire is kindled 
in mine anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, [Sheol,] 
and shall consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire 
the foundations of the mountains.’ The very tenor of this 
figurative representation implies that Sheol was supposed to 
be at a great depth ; it is introduced, moreover, in connexion 
with the roots or foundations of the mountains. With this idea, 
agrees the description which Moses gives of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram sinking alive into Sheol, through the opening 
earth: Having arraigned them, for punishment, before the con- 
gregation, he says, ‘ If these men die the common death of all’ 
men, or if they be visited after the visitation of all men, then 
the Lord hath not sent me. But if the Lord make a new 
thing, and the earth open her mouth, and swallow them up, 
with all that appertain unto them, and they go down quick 
[that 1s alive] into the pit, [Sheol ;] then ye shall understand 
that these men have provoked the Lord. And it came to 
pass, as he had made an end of speaking all these words, 
that the ground clave asunder that was under them; and the 
earth opened ber mouth and swallowed them up, and their 
houses, and al] the men that appertained unto Korah, and all 
their goods. ‘They and all that appertained to them went 
down alive into the pit, [Sheol,] and the earth closed upon 
them.’ ® ; 

Into this subterranean world, mankind were supposed to 
descend immediately at death, leaving their bodies behind to 
be buried or otherwise disposed of. Thus, Jacob on being 
told that Joseph was devoured by wild beasts, exclaimed in 
the vehemence of his grief, ‘I will go down into the grave 
[Sheol,] unto my son, mourning.’® ‘There he expected to 
meet Joseph ; not in the grave ; for he thought his body had 
been devoured, instead of being buried. There, too, it was 
imagined, were the former generations, all the multitudes of 
the deceased. Accordingly, when one died, he was said to 
be ‘ gathered unto his people,’ whether he was buried with 


4 Deut. xxxii. 22. 5Numb. xvi. 29 — 33, ®Gen, xxxvii. 35. 
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them, or in a distant land: ‘ Abraham gave up the ghost, and 
died in a good old age, an old man and full of years ; and was 
gathered unto his people ;’7 though his body was about to be 
deposited in the cave of Machpelah near Hebron, while those 
of his kindred slept in the plains of Chaldea and Mesopotamia. 
Of course, to be gathered unto his people, was something else 
than to be buried with them; it was to descend into Sheol, 
and there to join the hosts of the departed. A distinction also 
seems occasionally to be marked, in another way, between the 
import of the phrase in question, and the act of sepulture: 
‘Isaac gave up the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his 
people, being old and full of days ;’— and then it is added, as 
of what took place afterwards, ‘ his sons Esau and Jacob buried 
him.’ When Jacob was dying, he said to his sons, ‘I am to 
be gathered unto my people ; bury me with my fathers in the 
cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hitute, in the cave that 
is in the field of Machpelah..... And when Jacob had 
made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet 
into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto 
his people.’ Now, the narrative proceeds, and relates that 
his burial did not take place for seventy days afterwards, when 
his sons left Egypt in order to carry him up to the cave of 
Machpelah. From these and similar examples, it appears that 
the phrase, to be gathered unto one’s people, was used to sig- 
nify the same idea, in a general respect, which Jacob express- 
ed in a particular case, when he said, ‘I will go down into 
Sheol unto my son.’ That the dead were supposed to retain 
some kind of existence, is evident, moreover, from the circum- 
stance that there were those among the Jews who affected to 
consult familiar spirits, and to inquire of the dead concerning 
future events: a pretence which could have found no coun- 
tenance, but from a general persuasion that the deceased were 
still in being. 

Such are the indications, though vague, which we find in 
the Pentateuch itself. We must here add a circumstance from 
another quarter. It will be recollected that our Saviour, on a 
certain occasion, alleged, against the Sadducees, a text from 


7Gen. xxv. 8. See also, Numb. xx. 24 — 26, § Gen. : 
also, xxv.8,9.  °® Gen. xlix. 29—33. 1. 1 —13. s beaciaalaal 
_ Ley, xix. 31. xx. 6,27. Deut. xviii. 11. A necromancer, mentioned 
in the text last referred to, is, literally, one who inquires of the dead. That 
the same was meant, at least afterwards, by one that hath a familiar spirit 
may be seen in the account of the witch of Endor, 1 Sam. xxviii, 7 —12. 
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the book of Exodus, as implying, contrary to their sentiments, 
that the dead still live unto God: ‘ But,’ says he to them, ‘as 
touching the resurrection [or, as Dr. Campbell renders it, the 
quickening] of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you, by God, saying, [Exod. iii. 6,] Iam the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ?— 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ His ar- 
gument, here, when fully developed, appears to be this: that 
as God declared to Moses, long after the death of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, that he was still the God of those individuals, 
it is evident that they were still in being ; since it would be 
absurd to say that he was the God of those who did not exist. 
By this use of the text, Christ silenced the Sadducees. Now, 
in order to justify him in this procedure, it seems necessary to 
admit that he regarded the books of Moses as actually recog- 
nizing at least some kind of existence after death, such as the 
Sadducees denied ; otherwise, we must suppose that he prac- 
tised the duplicity of extorting from those writings an idea 
which he knew they did not contain. If, however, we have 
taken a correct view of the Pentateuch, it does recognize that 
very idea ; connecting it, to be sure, in many passages, with 
some fanciful imagery, with which the ignorance of the time 
had arrayed it, and which our Saviour judiciously avoided, by 
choosing a text in which the bare fact only of surviving exist- 
ence was implied. And this fact, we know, the Sadducees of 
Christ’s day disowned. Their denial of it was, indeed, the 
source of all their errors on the subject ; and accordingly our 
‘Saviour showed them, from the Pentateuch, that they erred, 
‘not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.’ 


U Matt. xxii. 31, 32. Parallels: Mark xii. 26,27. Luke xx. 37,38. For 
reasons that will appear in the next note, I think that Dr. Campbell’s trans- 
lation of these passages gives, to a reader of the present day, a better idea 
of the original meaning, than would readily be obtained from our common 
version. He renders themthus: Matt. xxii. 23 — 33. ‘ The same day came 
Sadducees to him, who say that there is no future life, and thus addressed 
him, Rabbi... &c. ... Jesus answering’said... &c.... But as to the: 
quickening of the dead, have ye not read what God declared to you,’ &e. 
Mark, xii. 18 — 27. ‘Then came Sadducees to him, who say that there 
is no future life... &c. .. . Jesus answering said unto them... &e.... 
But as to the dead, that they are quickened, have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, &c. Luke xx. 27 —39.. ‘Afterwards some of the Sadducees, 
who deny a future state, came to him with thisquestion, &c. | 

12]¢ may seem, especially from the tenor of oar common version, and on 
account of our fixed usage of some of the terms there found, that Christ 
quoted the text from Exodus for the purpose of proving the particular fact, 
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With regard, however, to the character of that surviving 
identity, it is plain, from the facts detailed in the beginning of 
this section, that Moses and his cotemporaries bad no distinct 
nor definite views. The whole subject was, to them, like a 


of the resurrection of the dead, in the Christian sense of that phrase. But 
in this supposition there are difficulties to me insuperable: Ist. The text 
itself, even when taken with our Saviour’s comment, cannot possibly be 
made to imply a still future resurrection of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
from the dead, but merely a continuance of their being ; and 2dly, we no- 
where find, in all the Pentateuch, the remotest allusion to the resurrection 
which St, Paul, for instance, teaches. It had not been revealed in Moses 
time ; so that, had our Saviour quoted him as authority for it, he would 
have adduced him in testimony to atruth of which he was totally ignorant. 
It is true that the Evangelists represent Christ, on this occasion, as disput- 
ing with the Sadducees concerning a resurrection, a raising of the dead, 
and as introducing the text in question with the remark, ‘ but as touching 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read, &c. Now, this language 
does indeed strike us, at the present day, as fixing the reference directly to 
the particular idea in question, because we are accustomed so to use it. 
Those expressions have, with us, become like technical terms, invariable in 
their application. But we are told, that such was not the case with the 
original phrases in Christ’s time, and that, on the contrary, they then had 
a great latitude of signification. I subjoin a long extract from Dr. Camp- 
bell’s note, in which these points are more fully discussed : 

‘The word avcotaots, says he,‘ or rather the phrase, avcotacic THY vexQar, 
[resurrection of the dead,] is indeed the common term by which the 
resurrection, properly so called, is denominated in the New Testament. 
Yet, this is neither the only, nor the primitive, import of the word avcoraorg, 
It denotes simply, being raised from inactivity to action, or from obscurit 
to eminence, or a return to such a state after an interruption. The ve 
aviornut [to raise,] has the like latitude of signification ; and both words 
are used in this extent by the writers of the New Testament, as well as by 
the Seventy. Agreeably therefore to the original import, rising from a 
seat is properly termed dvcéoreorg, so is awaking out of sleep, or promotion 
from an inferior condition. The word occurs in this last sense, Luke ii, 
34. In this view, when applied to the dead, the word denotes, properly, no 
more than a renewal of life to them, in whatever manner this happen. Nay, 
that the Pharisees themselves did not universally mean, by this term, the 
re-union of soul and body, is evident from the account which the Jewish 
historian gives of their doctrine, as well as from some passages in the 

ospels ; of both which I had occasion to take notice in Dissert. vi. pt. ii. 

19, ‘To say, therefore, in English, in giving the tenets of the Sadducees, 
that they deny the resurrection, is, at least, to give a very defective account 
of their sentiments ou this topic. It is notorious, not only from Josephus, 
and other Jewish writers, but from what is said, Acts xxiii. 8, that they 
denied the existence of angels, and all separate spirits. .... In the common 
version, they are said to deny the resurrection, that is, that the soul and 
body shall hereafter be united; andour Lord brings an argument from the 
Pentateuch to. prove — what? Not that they shall be reunited, (to this it 
has not even the most distant relation,) but that the soul survives the body, 
and subsists after the body is dissolved, This, many would have admitted, 
who denied the resurrection. Yetso evidently did it strike at the root of 
the scheme of the Sadducees, that they were silenced by it, and, to the 
conviction ofthe hearers, confuted, &c. Note on Matt. xxii. 23. See also, 
Rosenmiller, ix loco, who takes a similar view of this passage. 
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prospect dimly seen under the obscurity of night: that there 
was something of the kind, they were aware ; but what it was, 
they neither perceived, nor indeed do they seem to have in- 
quired. One would suppose, that they never proceeded so far 
as to attribute to it much, if any, activity, and that they were 
accustomed to regard it rather as a dull, lethargic state of being, 
whose torpidness was scarcely affected by motives, and. enli- 
vened by no interest. That they never thought of it as a 
state of rewards and punishments, appears from their profound 
silence, and from the fact that all the retributions which they 
anticipated, all which Moses proposed, are invariably assigned 
to the present life.!* 


In conclusion, we will put together, for the sake of con- 
venience, all the expressions which we find the Jews of this 
time to have appropriated to their idea, such as it was, of future 
being. Sheol was the name by which they designated the 
supposed abode of the departed. ‘To be gathered to their 
people, was the common phrase, and sometimes, perhaps, to 
sleep, or lie down with their fathers,“ was used, to signify their 
entrance into that abode. 


II. From the death of Moses, to the Babylonish Captivity: From 1563, 
B. C. to 605 B. C. 


In this period, the only authorities for Jewish opinions and 
usages, are the following books of the Old Testament, which 
we shall set down in their supposed chronological order: 


13 See this fact illustrated at large, Universalist Expositor, Vol. ii. Art. 
xxxiil. pp. 325 — 339. — Prof. Stuart finds one, and but one circumstance 
to show that Moses had any idea of a retribution in the future state. 
These are his words: ‘ As it is now past all doubt, that the ancient Leyp- 
tians (of Moses’ time) did believe and teach, very expressly, the doctrine 
in question; I am not able to comprehend how Moses, “ who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” should have been ignorant of this 
doctrine.’ (Exegetical Essays on several words relating to future punish- 
ment, pp. 107, 108.) To say nothing of the weakness of his argument, it 
may be well to remark, that the very fact on which he founds it, is by no 
means past all doubt, viz. that the Egyptians of Moses’ time, did believe 
and teach the doctrine of future retribution. I suppose he relies, for 
authority, on some of Champollion’s late readings of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics. How imperfect, and, in most cases, how utterly uncertain, is 
the information thus derived, may be seen by consulting, among other pub- 
lications, the Edinburgh Review for July last. 

14 Deut. xxxi. 14 —16. 

f 15 [t is well known that the date of some of these books is quite uncer- 
tain. Ihave arranged them in the order, which I suppose to be the most 
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Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the two books of Samuel, larger part of 
the Psalms, and of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, Job, Zepha- 
niah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel; of which the last 
three were written, either wholly or in part, in the beginning 
of the captivity. Nearly the whole of the books of Kings and 
of Chronicles must also be placed in this catalogue; since, 
though written afterwards, the facts which they relate belong 
here. 


From the death of Moses, till the time of David, a space of 
about five hundred years, we meet with no allusion to our 
subject, unless in a single occurrence of the significant phrase, 
‘gathered unto their fathers:’ ‘and also all that gene- 
ration [which entered Canaan under Joshua,] were gathered 
unto their fathers,’ © although their bodies were buried far 
from those of their ancestors. ‘This dearth of allusion, how- 
ever, for so long a space, may be owing to the scantiness of 
the remains which have descended to us from that time, con- 
sisting only of the books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, which 
contain, moreover, little but narrative of the simplest kind. 
That the views of the people with respect to a future state, 
remained about the same as formerly, is probable, from the 
fact that such was the case immediately afterwards, when the 
traces of their opinion again appear. 


1056 B. C.—In the reign of Saul, the pretence of consulting 
the dead seems to have been common in Israel, since that mon- 
arch is said to have cut off those that had familiar spirits, the nec- 
romancers, and the wizards, out of the land.” But he him- 
self, before the battle in which he lost his kingdom and his life, 
was atlength driven by despair to seek the aid of one of these 
impostors ; which shows his belief both in their art, and in the 
existence of the dead from whom they. affected to extort the 
required information. As the story will serve to illustrate 
several points in the popular notions of that day, we shall re- 
hearse it with some particularity: Samuel, the patron and 
inspired counsellor of the king, was dead and buried at Ramah, 


pene approved, except in the case of the book of Job, In placing this 
have disregarded the common notion of its extreme antiquity, and fol owed 
Rosenmiiller, who dates it between the times of Hezekiah and Zedekiah. 
Scholia in Job. in Compend. redact. Prolegom. § 7. 

6 Judges ii. 10. 71 Sam. xxv. 15 xxviii. 3, 9. 
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about six miles north of Jerusalem. The ingratitude and 
transgressions of Saul had incurred the divine judgments: the 
Philistines were gathering their hosts against him; and he, in 
his dismay, felt himself forsaken by the Lord. He obtained 
no answers to his inquiries with respect to the approaching 
battle, ‘neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.’ 
Overcome with fear and anxiety, he stole away, by night, to 
. Endor, about seventy miles north of Jerusalem, where was a 
woman that, in the language of the day, had ‘a familiar spirit 57 
and he said to her, ‘I pray thee, divine unto me by the fami- 
har spirit, and bring me up whom T shall name unto thee :’ 
that is, bring him up from beneath. ‘Then said the woman, 
Whom shall I bring up unto thee? And he said, bring me 
up Samuel.’ Now, Saul cannot have referred to Samuel’s dead 
body, since he knew that that was buried at Ramah, nearly 
seventy miles distant. He supposed the personal existence of 
the prophet still to survive, in some state, and in such a place, 
moreover, as that, in order to bring him to the scene of con- 
sultation, it was necessary to bring him up, or through the 
earth. And the language of the woman, which was no doubt 
accommodated to the prevalent notions, recognizes this idea: 
having cried with a loud voice, as at the sight of an apparition, 
she said to Saul, ‘I saw gods ascending owt of the earth. And 
he said unto her, What form is he of ? and she said, An old 
man cometh up ; and he is covered witha mantle. And Saul 
perceived, [not saw, but understood, for such 1s the force of 
the Hebrew verb,| that it was Samuel,’ &c. ‘The dead, then, 
‘were supposed on these occasions, to arise, like gods, out of 
the earth, probably from Sheol, certainly not from their 
graves. It seems, too, that they were thought to retain, like 
the manes of the Greek and Roman nacrology, and the ghosts 
of modern superstition, somewhat of the appearance that iden- 
tified them while living. The narrative proceeds: ‘ And 
Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up?’ Account how we may for the pretended address of 
the prophet, we should remember, that whether we ascribe it 
to Saul’s imagination, agitated as he was, or to the artifice of 
the woman, it must, at all events, have been conformed to the 
popular notions, so that we may take it as a faithful index of | 
them. Now, it is remarkable that Samuel is made to repre- 
sent himself as having been disquieted by the summons which 
brought him up into the world of the living. He had reposed 
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in Sheol, at rest and in silence, till the voice of enchantment 
roused him from his heavy languor: an idea which comports 
with those of the Scandinavian mythology, as described in 
Gray’s Descent of Odin.® A knowledge of futurity was 
indeed attributed to the slumbering prophet; but if we may 
indulge a conjecture, it was supposed to remain inert, as in the 
case of the northern spirits, till evoked by the magician. 
Samuel is next represented as foretelling the result of the ap- 
proaching combat: ‘the Lord also will detiver Israel with 
thee into the hands of the Philistines; and to-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me,’ }?— probably in Sheol; not, 
at any rate, in the grave ; for their bodies were left, the next 
day, on mount Gilboa, where they fell, and were afterwards 
burnt, and their bones buried at Jabesh-gilead,”® beyond the 
Jordan, about fifty miles from Ramah. Such are the particu- 
lars in this narrative ; and such the ideas it discovers concern- 
ing the state of the dead. 


1056 B. C.—975 B. C.—David and Solomon make 
frequent mention of Sheol; often, indeed, without defining 
their views of it, though the general tenor of their allusions 
shows that they regarded it as the common receptacle of all 
the dead, of what character soever: ‘ What man,’ says David, 
‘what man is he that liveth, and shall not see death? *! Shall 
he deliver his soul from the hand of Sheol?’ that is, all that 
live, must die, and be confined in Sheol. In several cases, it 


8¢ Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme, 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling voice that wakes the dead ; 
Till from out the hollow ground, 
Slowly breathed a sullen sound : 


pereeheesed ‘ What call unknown, what charms presume 
o break the quiet of the tomb? 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night ? 

Long on these mouldering bones have beat 

The winter’s snow, the summer's heat, 

The drenching dews, the driving rain ! 

Let me, let me sleep again. 

Who is he, with voice unblest, 


That calls me from the bed of rest?’ &e. Descent of Odin. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 3—19, 01 Sam. xxxi. 8,12,13. 2 Sam. ii 
1 Pg, Ixxxix. 48. ai : i, 
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is difficult to determine whether it denotes the subterranean 
world, or merely the sepulchre ; and those who are acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which the Greeks and Romans some- 
times confounded their hades or infernum, with the place of 
burial, will not think it improbable that a similar confusion of 
ideas may, now and then, occur among the Hebrew writers. 
In other passages, however, the reference is definite; as when 
the Psalmist represents the spirit of God reaching to the ut- 
most extent, in height, in depth, in length and breadth: 
‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I aseend up into heaven, thou art 
there ; if ] make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dweli in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me,’ * &c. 
Here, it is evident that Sheol is beneath, as heaven is above ; 
and that the one is the lowest object conceivable, as the other 
is the highest. With this idea in view, we shall perceive the 
force of the following expression in Proverbs: ‘Sheol and de- 
struction are before the Lord; how much more, then, the 
hearts of the children of men’: * even the profound depths of 
that hidden realm are open to the all-seeing eye ; how much 
more the secrets of the human heart! It is a favorite hyper- 
bole with the Psalmist, to call a relief from some imminent 
danger, or great affliction, a deliverance from Sheol; and this 
is probably the idea he means to express, when he says, ‘ ‘Thou 
which hast showed me great and sore troubles, shalt quicken 
me again, and shalt bring me up again from the depths of the 
earth.’ ** All these allusions indicate the extreme depth of 
Sheol. 

As to the condition of the dead there, both David and Solo- 
mon seem to have supposed them almost destitute of thought, 
as well as of activity. ‘In death,’ says the former, ‘ there is 
no remembrance [that ts, celebration] of thee; in Sheol, who 
shall give thee thanks?’ 7° And it is remarkable, that he nev- 
er calls upon the dead to praise the Lord, even in those sub- 
lime, poetic strains, in which he apostrophizes the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, angels, the heavens, sun, moon, 
and stars, the sea, kings and princes, young men and maidens, 
old men and children.” ‘The dead praise not the Lord,’ says 


22 Ps, exxxix. 7—L(). 23 Proy. xv. Ll 24 Pg, xxi, 20, 25 Pg. 
vi. 5. 26 Ps, cxlviii. &e 
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he; ‘neither any that go down into silence.’*” ‘ Wilt thou 
“show wonders to the dead? shall the dead arise and praise 
thee? shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave? or 
thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy wonders be known 
in the dark? and thy righteousness in the land of forgetful- 
ness?’ Solomon has a still stronger expression : ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol, 
whither thou goest.’*? Indeed, so indistinct, so obscure, were 
his views of futurity, that notwithstanding he retained the com- 
mon notion of a Sheol, and admitted that the dead went thith- 
er,° it appears doubtful whether he fully believed in their con- 
sciousness. David, also, whose language is not so strongly 
negative, still represents them as in a state of darkness, silence 
and impotence. With him, to descend into Sheol, is, to ‘ go 
down into silence.’ Of his enemies, he says, ‘let them be st- 
lent in Sheol.’ #4 ‘ Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
when the glory of his house is increased; for when he dieth, 
he shall carry nothing away ; his glory shall not descend after 
him... ... He shall go to the generation of his fathers; they 
shall never see light.’*° Such is the darkness, as well as si- 
lence, in which he contemplates their abode. In another pas- 
sage, comparing himself, on account of his trouble and dejec- 
tion, to the dead in Sheol, he alludes to their powerless condi- 
tion : ‘ My soul is full of trouble, and my life draweth nigh un- 
to Sheol. I am counted with them that go down into the pit; 
I am as a man that hath no strength ; free among the dead,’ * 
Seok 

It must be evident, we suppose, from the views now pre- 
sented of the condition of the deceased, that it was not regard- 
ed as a state of retribution. This inference is confirmed by 
the invariable silence which David and Solomon, in all their 
writings, maintain on the point.8* Whenever, on the other 


7 Py ory.17, 8 Ps. Ixxxviii. 1O—12. See also exlvi. 3, 4; xxx. 9. 
* Eccl. ix. 10, comp. ver. 5, and iii. 18—21. 

® See also Prov. i. 12; xv. 11; xxvii. 20; where the word translated 
grave, is Sheol. 

3! Ps. xxxi. 17, comp. 13, 15. 8 Ps, xlix. 1G—19,  * Ps. Ixxxviii. 3-5. 

See Stuart's Exegetical Essays, &e. On Sheol, particularly On its See- 
ondary signification, pp. 106 —114. The Prof. does indeed labor to im- 
pute to David and Solomon the doctrine of future retribution ; but the man- 
ner in which he does it, sets his want of proof ina light unusually striking. 
The course of his argument is as follows : — Sheol denotes primarily the un- 
der-world, the region of the dead, whither both the righteous and the wicked 
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hand, they treat of rewards and punishments, it is of such on- 
ly as are experienced in this world, or in the manner of one’s 
death. The wicked are plagued, or do not live out half their 
days, and are suddenly cut off, or are cursed in their posterity ; 
while the righteous are blest with long life, or rejoice in the 
promise of numerous and happy descendants. The Psalmist, 
on one occasion, describes, in the strongest terms, the prosperi- 
ty which the ungodly sometimes appear to enjoy, and ac- 
knowledges that he had been perplexed, and even envious at 
the sight ; but he solves the difficulty by the consideration that 
they were set in slippery places in order to be cast into de- 
struction, that their desolation was brought upon them in a 
moment, and that they were utterly consumed with terrors. 
This he learned in the sanctuary ; and was then astonished at 
his former stupidity.3° Solomon likewise takes up the same 
subject ; and though he does not so fully satisfy himself, yet 
his conclusion is, that ‘it shall be well with them that fear 
God, which fear before him ; but it shall not be well with the 
wicked, neither shall he prolong his days,. which are as a 
- shadow.*® So far only, did their views on this question ex- 
tend. While we point out the fact, however, that they did not 
regard the state of the dead, as one of retribution, we should 
be careful to observe that they did not ascribe to it any posi- 
live happiness or suffering. 

Did they hold an ultimate deliverance from this state, either 
by a resurrection, or in any manner whatsoever? The ques- 
ton is not, whether David, in some passages, using Sheol and 
the like terms figuratively for a condition of sorrow or danger 
in this life, speaks of a deliverance ; meaning, literally, from 
that trouble or jeopardy :* this does not touch the subject. 


go, at their decease. And in this sense it is commonly used. Still, there 
are certain texts in which Sheol occurs, where it may indeed be explained, 
as usual, of the state of the dead universally, but where it may also be sup- 
posed to include the idea of a place of punishment there ; that is, 7f we first 
take for granted that the respective writers held that there was such a place 
there. — All this, to be sure, we admit, granting his premises ; we admit 
still more: Jf all the writers who use the term Sheol for the state of the 
dead in general, believed that state to be divided in two parts, one of pun- 
ishment, the other of rewards, then every time the word occurs, it compre- 
hends both. Why should the Prof. select some passages as exampies, and 
reject the rest? that is, granting his premises. 

35 Ps. Ixxill. 36 Eccl. viii. JO—ix. 3. 

37 As Ps. Ixxxvi. 13: ‘Thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hell;’ that is, from the greatest danger, as the next words show : ‘O God, 
the proud are risen up against me, and the assemblies of violent men have 
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Nor is it the question, whether he was inspired to predict the 
resurrection of the individual personage, Jesus Christ.*° But 
did their views extend so far as to embrace a future and gen- 
eral translation of the dead, from Sheol, to a more full and ac- 
tive existence? A single passage in the Psalms has been ex- 
plained by many commentators as intimating, rather than ex- 
pressing such an expectation; but, to say the least, its lan- 
guage is too indefinite to build upon, with confidence : ‘ Arise, 
O Lord, disappoint him, cast him down ; deliver my soul from 
the wicked, which is thy sword, [or, by thy sword ;] from men 
which are thy hand ; [or, by thy hand,] O Lord, from men of 
the world, which have their portion in this life, and whose bel- 
ly thou fillest with thy hid treasure ; they are full of children, 
and leave the rest of their substance to their babes. As for 
me, I will behold thy face in righteousness; 1 shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy likeness.’** Here, it is by no 
means apparent that, by awaking, the Psalmist referred to an 
awaking from the dead; and the context, in which he calls the 
season of his persecution ‘the night,’ and prays for speedy de- 
liverance from his enemies,*° would naturally suggest another 
interpretation : when I awake from my present night of dejec- 
tion and suffering,— when the morning of my deliverance 
comes — I shall be satisfied with thy likeness; or more cor- 
rectly, ‘ with the sight of thee.’ Figurative expressions, of a 
similar character, frequently occur in the Psalms, with refer- 
ence merely to temporal relief; and it is incredible that Da- 
vid, if acquainted with the doctrine of a resurrection, should 
have left a truth so important and interesting, to glimmer only 
in this indistinct manner, through a solitary passage. Indeed, 
so evident, from the general tenor of his writings, is his igno- 
rance on this point, that some, who refer the text in question 
to an awakening from the dead, have concluded, from this 
very circumstance, that the Psalm cannot have been written 
by him, but-by an author who lived subsequently to the Baby- 
lonish captivity.*1 It scarcely need be mentioned, that Solo- 


sought after my soul, [life ;]....Show me a token for good; that they 
which hate me may see it, and be ashamed, because thou, Lord. hast holpen 
me, and comforted me.’ ver. 14—17. j . 

% Ps. xvi. 10: ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.”— See St. Peter's interpretation 
Teer ea 1 ; oe hess Paul’s, Acts xiii, 34a—37. 

s. xvii. 1S—15, ee ver. fc. a - 
tar tiber die Psalmen, zn Joc. “ 0 ae ee 
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mon makes no allusion whatsoever, to a resurrection from the 
state of the dead. We may therefore conclude that it was, at 
this time, unknown and unthought of, among the Jews in gen- 
eral. 


About 800 B. C.—720 B. C.—Jonah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah, (whose works were composed about this 
time,) have left no indications that the views respecting the 
future state, had changed materially, from the age of David 
and Solomon. On the contrary, with the exception of Micah, 
who has no allusion to the subject, they retain the same idea 
of Sheol, placing it in the depths of the earth, and recognize 
the same condition of the dead there. When Jonah was car- 
ried by the fish * down to the bottoms of the, mountains, and 
the earth with her bars was about him forever,’ he represents 
himself by a figure, as being in the midst of Sheol: ‘ Out of 
the belly of Sheol, cried I unto thee, and thou heardest my 
voice’; *? thus denoting the supposed situation of that world. 
When Amos, after predicting the entire dispersion of the Is- 
raelites, attempts to illustrate the impossibility of their escap- 
ing the hand of God, he uses this strong expression : ‘ though 
they dig into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take them ; though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down,’ 
&c.;* contrasting the depth of Sheol with the height of 
heaven. When Isaiah would represent that the Jewish nation 
had sunk to the very lowest degree of infamy, he says, ‘Thou 
didst debase thyself even unto Sheol.’** So much with re- 
- gard to its situation. 

That this was the place to which the dead were supposed 
to descend, appears from the language of Hezekiah. In his 
song of thanksgiving for recovery from a dangerous sickness, 
he remembers his late apprehensions of immediate death: ‘I 
said, in the cutting off of my days, I shall go the gates of 
Sheol ’; 4° that is, I shall die. In another passage, Isaiah pre- 
dicts a general extermination of the inhabitants of Judea, in 
which the Lord should stretch forth his hand against them, 
and smite them, and leave their carcasses torn in the midst of 
the streets. To represent this scene of slaughter, he introduces 
the following imagery: ‘ Therefore, Sheol hath enlarged her- 


42 Jonah ii. 2, comp. ver. 8, 6. 43 Amos ix. 2. 44 Isa. vii. 9. 
45 Isa. xxxviil. 10. 
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self, and opened her mouth without measure ; and their glory, 
and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, 
shall descend into it.’*° On the death of the king of Babylon, 
and the final desolation of his kingdom, the prophet, apostro- 
phizing him, says, ‘ Sheol from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming,’ *” &c., and proceeds to represent the 
congregation of the dead as being there, among whom are the 
chief ones of the earth, and all the deceased kings of the na- 
tions. They were ghosts, or manes ; for such, it is said, is the 
import of the Hebrew word which is frequently used to denote 
the inhabitants of Sheol. 

With regard to their condition, the passage just referred to, 
though highly figurative, suggests one particular which may 
probably be received as a literal expression of the popular 
views, at that time: the dead say to the descending monarch, 
‘ Art thou also become weak as we?’ They were supposed 
to be powerless. And that this impotence extended, in some 
degree, to thought, as well as to action, seems to be intimated 
by Hezekiah: ‘ Sheol cannot praise thee, death cannot cele- 
brate thee ; they that go down into the pit, cannot hope for 
thy truth.’ 4? We may add, however, that there are allusions 
to a still existing pretence of consulting the dead. 

Such was their condition in Sheol. Isaiah says, ‘ death 
shall be swallowed up in victory’; ** and Hosea speaks of a 
ransom from the power of Sheol, a redemption from death, 
and even a destruction of Sheol.®? But the contexts of these 
two passages show that the language is figurative, and that the 
prophets were treating of a temporal restoration of Judah and 
Israel, instead of a literal deliverance from the state of the 
dead. Of this event, they discover no knowledge nor expec- 
tation. 


700 B. C. — 600 B. C. —Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, Job, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are the writers of this 


hs ee 14, comp. whole chapter, particularly ver. 24—30. 47 Tsa. 
xiv. 9—15. 

48 The rhetorical figure of personification runs through the whole of ‘this 
passage. Thus, the fir-trees are said to rejoice at the fall of the monarch, 
and the cedars of Lebanon to addresshim. In the same strain, the dead in 
Sheol are represented as in great commotion at his coming. Some writers 
refer to this circumstance as showing that the passage meant literally to re- 
cognize the activity of the dead. But, did it also mean to recognize a simi- 
lar activity of the fir-trees and cedars ? 

4 Tsa, xxxviii. 18. 50 Isa. xix. 3: xxix. 4. 5) Isa. xxv. 8. 

59 Hosea xiii. 14. 
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time ; though, in order to embrace all the prophecies of the 
two last named, we must extend our limits nearly twenty years 
later, reaching so far into the Babylonish captivity. As they 
were brought up, however, in Judea, and bad formed their 
views and habits of expression among the Jews before the ex- 
ile, they belong properly to this period. 

It is only in Job and Ezekiel that we find any decided and 
significant references to the state after death; but that the 
popular notions on the subject, remained about the same as 
formerly, will be seen in the following passages : Of the divine 
perfection, Job says, ‘It is high as heaven; what canst thou 
do? deeper than Sheol ; what canst thou know? Ezekiel, 
speaking of the king of Egypt, and other heathen monarchs, 
under the metaphor of lofty trees, says, ‘ they are all delivered 
unto death, to the nether parts of the earth, in the midst of 
the children of men, with them that go down into the pit. 
Thus saith the Lord God, In the day when he went down into 
Sheol, I caused a mourning ; I covered the deep for him, and 
I restrained the floods thereof;..... I made the nations to 
shake at the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to Sheol, 
with them that descend into the pit;.... they also went down 
into Sheol with him, unto them that be slain with the sword.’ 
‘Son of man, wail for the multitude of Egypt, and cast them 
down, even her, and the daughters of the famous nations, unto 
the nether parts of the earth, with them that go down into the 
pit..... The strong among the mighty shall speak to him out 
of the midst of Sheol with them that help him: they are gone 
down, they lie uncircumcised, slain by the sword. Ashur is 
there, and all her company ;’°° and the prophet adds, that 
Elam is also there, and Meshech, and Tubal, and Edom, and 
Zidon, with all their perished multitudes. When Job wished 
to die, in order to rest from his anguish, he prayed, ‘ O that 
thou wouldst hide me in Sheol’; % and in the consciousness 
that death, how long soever delayed, must be his doom at 
last, he says, ‘if | wait, Sheol is mine house, re they shall 
go down to the bars of Sheol, where our rest is together in the 
dust.’ *7 

He also describes the supposed scenery of that world, and 
the condition of the dead there: ‘Cease, then, and let me 


63 Job xi. 8. 54 Ezek. xxxi. 14—17. 55 Fizek, xxxii. 18—22. 
% Job xiv. 13. 57 Job xvii. 13, 16. 
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alone, that I may take comfort a little, before I go whence I 
shall not return, even to the land of darkness, and the shadow 
of death ; a land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the 
shadow of death, without any order, and where the light is as 
darkness.’ ‘There,’ says he, ‘ the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and there the weary be at rest; there the prisoners rest 
together ; they hear not the voice of the oppressor : the small 
and great are there ; and the servant is free from his master.’ 
‘Why died I not from the womb?.... For now should I have 


late palaces for themselves,’ &c.*° 

Of any ultimate raising of the dead from this dark and si- 
lent state, to a more active life, we discover no anticipations 
among the writers under review, unless there be some broken 
hints in the following passage of Job, (we quote it as it stands 
in our common version) : ‘I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God ; whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not.another; though my reins be consumed 
within me.’® Whatever we may think the real meaning of 
this obscure text, we presume that no one, acquainted with the 
opinions and habits of expression among the Jews of that age, 
can suppose it definite enough to have suggested to them the 
idea of a resurrection; and accordingly we find that the au- 
thors of the Septuagint version, at a much later period, gave it 
no such allusion, though they evidently knew not how to inter- 
pret it.°' Without taking upon ourselves the task of explana- 
tion, in which the best commentators are so much at variance, 
we may observe, that the tenor of Job’s language, in other 
places, seems to exclude all cognizance of the idea in ques- 


58 Job x, 20—22. 59 Job iii. 11—19. 

® Job xix. 25—27. Isubjoin Rosenmiller’s rendering of this passage, 
who nevertheless applies it to a future life: ‘ For I know that my vindica- 
tor liveth, and is at last to stand upon my dust ; and although after my skin 
is dissolved, yet from my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall see for my- 
self, and not another. My reins are consumed in my bosom,’ i, e. with de- 
sire to behold him. Scholia in comp. redact. in loco. 

$ At the end of our copies of the Septuagint Version of Job, there is in- 
deed affixed a remark that ‘It is also written that he is to rise again, with 
those whom the Lord raiseth up.’ But that this, as well as the fictitious 
genealogy which follows, was added after the Septuagint Version was 
made, is evident from the fact that the Greek translator himself never fa- 
vors the idea of a resurrection, in his manner of rendering the book. 
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tion. There is hope, says he, of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again, even though its root wax old in the earth, 
and its stock die in the ground ; but man dieth, and where is 
he? As the waters dry up, so man lieth down, and riseth not, 
till the heavens be no more ; he shall not awake, nor be raised 
out of his sleep. Ifa man die,’ sha!l he live again? Thou 
prevailest forever against him, and he passeth; thou changest 
his countenance, and sendest him away.® Such are the ex- 
pressions in which he freely indulges. Was he acquainted 
with the doctrine of a resurrection to a state of glory and bles- 
sedness? It is remarkable, too, that amid all his afflictions, 
and strivings after consolation, he never looks forward to that 
bright and happy scene, even where the train of his reflections 
would naturally have suggested the topic, had it been familiar 
to him. 


We find, then, that from Moses to the Captivity, the same 
general idea concerning the state of the dead, prevailed among 
the Jews, that was previously entertained ; though it was rath- 
er more clearly and particularly delineated, and perhaps more 
definitely formed. Sheol, the pit, in the depths of the earth, 
was still the universal receptacle of the departed. The ghosts 
or manes, (Hebrew, Rephaun,) rested there in weakness, si- 
lence, and darkness; but were vulgarly supposed to have the 
power, when summoned forth by necromancers, of imparting a 
knowledge of futurity. They were subject neither to rewards 
nor punishments. It is evident, that a belief in their resurrec- 
_ tion was not common; and the reader will judge whether we 
have clear proof that it was entertained in any case. To go 
down to the lower parts of the earth, to Sheol, to the gates or 
bars of Sheol, to the pit, to be swallowed up in it, and to be 
turned into it, were popular phrases, signifying to die, or to be 
killed ; including, however, the additional idea which was then 
invariably associated, of descending to the supposed world of 
the dead. ‘To go to the generation of one’s fathers, and to be 
gathered to one’s fathers, were also of the same purport. 


III. From the Babylonish Captivity, to the Birth of Christ: From 605 
BUC. tod. Dal: 


Daniel and Obadiah wrote during the captivity ; Zechariah 
and Haggai, at its close. The books of Kings and Chronicles 


62 Job xiv. 7—20. See also vii. 9, 10: 
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were composed afterwards ; and their phraseology may be re- 
ferred to this time, though they are a history of the former pe- 
riod. Ezra, Nehemiab, Esther, and Malachi follow, and com- 
plete the canon of the Old Testament, at about the year 400 
-before the Christian era. From Malachi to the birth of Christ, 
our authorities are, the Septuagint Version, the books of the 
Apocrypha, (excepting the second of Esdras, which has been 
forged by some Christian,) and a few statements of Josephus, 
the Jewish historian. 


605 B. C.—400 B. C.— Notwithstanding the great 
change of circumstances, in which the captivity involved the 
Jews, their religion and sentiments do not seem to have under- 
gone a corresponding modification. It is true, that for about 
seventy years, they dwelt far from their native institutions, 
under foreign skies, in subjection to a foreign people, among 
other customs, morals, views, and modes of thinking; but if 
we may judge from the writings of their cotemporary and suc- 
ceeding prophets, they imbibed little of the religious and phi- 
losophical notions peculiar to the Babylonians. Their pres- 
ervation may be ascribed, among several causes, to the unin- 
terrupted labors, first of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, then of Dan- 
iel, Obadiah, and other devoted teachers, and to the favorable 
circumstance also, that, in their exile, they remained a distinct 
people, as jealous of their conquerors, as anxious for the honor 
of their nation.© 

Noge of the prophets of this century, unless we except 
Daniel, has any thing that relates to our subject ; and all the 
historical books belonging here, except those of Kings, are 
likewise silent with regard to it. From the books last named, 
which were written at this time, we perceive that the well- 
known phrase, to sleep with one’s fathers, was still used in the 
same sense as formerly: ‘So David slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David, ® or Zion; though the 
sepulchre of his ancestors was probably at Bethlehem. This 
is the only sentence, in all the later writings of the Old Tes- 
pe in which we find a decided allusion to the state of the 
dead. 


52 See Jahn’s Heb. Commonwealth, ch. vi. sec. 44, 45, who differs from 
some authors, as Kichhorn, (Einleitung in die apokryphischen Schriften des 
A. Test. 8. 1, 2,) and Buhle, (Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie 
Ater Th. § 503.) 631 Kings ii. 10, 11, See also xi. 43. , 
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But there is a noted passage in Daniel, which, if taken lit- 
erally, announces distinctly, a partial, not a general, resurrec- 
tion from the dead: ‘And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some toshame and everlasting contempt.’ A question, how- 
ever, naturally arises, whether, in the Babylonish captivity, 
the Jews had indeed advanced so far beyond their former 
views on the subject, as to adopt the belief of an actual resur- 
rection: from the dead; or, whether such was.the case with 
Daniel himself? The question is not, whether he expected 
a general resurrection, such as the gospel teaches ; for this, 
he evidently does not mean, howsoever we interpret his lan- 
guage. And there is a difficulty in supposing that he intend- 
ed to assert literadly a resurrection, even of any extent; for 
how, then, could we satisfactorily account for the instant dis- 
appearance of so novel and striking an idea? Among all the 
succeeding prophets of the Old 'Festament, down to Malachi, 
a hundred and thirty years afterward, we find no recognition 
of it, in any form. Did it merely burst into view, in a solitary 
passage in Daniel, and then go out, like a flash, from all the 
thoughts and recollections of a whole nation? If we pursue 
our research still later, and trace the books of the Apocrypha, 
we must descend nearly four hundred years after the time of 
Daniel, before we again meet with anything of the kind. Such 
are the difficulties, of a historical nature, attending the literal 
interpretation. We shall add only three remarks: 1. The 
language itself, though to us it seems quite too strong for a 
figure, would not so appear to the Jews, at a time when their 
prophets were accustomed to represent a political restoration of 
the people, as a ransom from Sheol, as a reanimation of dry 
bones in the valley, as a resurrection out of their graves ; 
and when it was a favorite hyperbole with their sacred poets 
to describe their own deliverance from danger or dejection, as 
a recovery from the dead. 2. Whatever be the awaking, 
whether literal or figurative, to which Daniel alludes, it is evi- 
dent, from the tenor of the chapter, that it was to take place 
among the Jews, and to embrace only a partof them. 3. He 
fixes it, by the context, to the period when there should be, 
among the Jews, ‘a time of trouble, such as never was since 
there was a nation, even to that time;” when God should 


6 Dan. xii. 2: 66 Hosea xiii. 14; Ezek. xxxvii. 1—14. 
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‘have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people ;’ 
when ‘ the daily sacrifice should be taken away, and the abom- 
ination that maketh desolate set up.’™ From these consider- 
ations, added to the historical circumstances, there would seem 
to be little room for doubt of the figurative character of the 
text. The reader, however, must decide between this con- 
clusion, and the supposition, on the other hand, that it was in- 
tended literally to assert a resurrection of the dead, but con- 
fined to the Jews, partial even among them, and occurring at 
the period described. 

Here we pass from the Old Testament, and enter on. the 
times of the Apocrypha. In this transition, we take a final 
leave of Hebrew authorities; for the subsequent Jewish works 
were composed, some of them, originally in Greek, and the 
rest have descended to us only in that language, and in later 
translations. 


330 B. C.— 150. B. C.— We are now to contemplate 
the Jews under an influence, to them entirely new: that of 
the Greek literature and philosophy. From their temporary 
contact with the Babylonian and Persian sentiments, we have 
seen them escape, with no very deep infection. Their expo- 
sure to the Greek doctrines, was of far longer duyation, and 
followed by much greater effect. It was about the year 330 
before Christ, that Alexander the Great passed through. Syria 
and Palestine, and subjected them, as well as all the western 
part of Asia, and the adjacent country of Egypt, to the Mace- 
donian empire. ‘To the Jews, however, he is said to have 
shown peculiar favor, which must have won their sympathy, to 
some degree. After his death, and after the partition of his 
conquered dominions, his successors on the rival thrones of 
Syria and Egypt, held constant intercourse with them, some- 
times in the way of patronage, sometimes of oppression. 
Placed midway between these two contending powers, they 
were subject alternately to each; and they were obliged to 
mingle with both, at different times, in. peace and in war. A 
large colony of them was early transplanted into Alexandria 
and the neighboring parts of Egypt, where they long flourish- 
ed, in the very focus of all the various philosophisms under 
heaven ; and the communication which those of Egypt main- 


67 Dan, xii. 1, 7, 11. 
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tained with those of the parent country, tended rather to cor- 
rupt the latter, than to preserve the former from the foreign 
notions arnid which they lived. To what side soever the Jews 
turned, they came in contact with Greeks, and with Greek 
philosophy, under one modification or another. It was 
around them, and among them ; for small bodies of that peo- 
ple were scattered through their own territories, as well as 
through the surrounding provinces. For a long time, ‘they 
seem to have striven against its influence ; but what security 
could human watchfulness afford, under such circumstances? 
It insinuated itself very slowly at first; but stealing upon them 
from every quarter, and operating from age to age, it mingled 
at length in all their views, and by the year 150 before Christ, 
had wrought a visible change in their notions and habits of 
thought; the first permanent change of the kind which they 
had ever experienced, to any great extent. We must, how- 
ever, keep in view a marked distinction between the Jews of 
Palestine, and those of Egypt; for it was here that the cor- 
ruptions appear to have begun, and to have maintained the ad- 
vantage-ground, in succeeding times. © 


The Septuagint, or Greek version of the Pentateuch, made 
by the Egyptian Jews, about 280 or 270 before Christ, is 
probably the earliest Jewish production that we have, subse- 
quent to the end of the Old Testament. As it is but a trans- 
lation, however, it can throw no other light on our subject 
than may be derived from the peculiarities of its execution, its 
_manner of phraseology, its paraphrastic expressions, which 
naturally betray, with more or less distinctness, the sentiments 
of the translators themselves. From some of these criteria, it 
appears that the ancient notion of Sheol was still retained. 
Wherever that term occurs in the Hebrew original, the authors 
of the Septuagint render it by the Greek word Hades, which 
denotes the subterranean world of the dead. ‘They never con- 
found it, as our English translators have done, with the grave 
or sepulchre ; and never connect with it any verb that signifies 
to bury. In their version, Hades is kept as distinct from the 
place of burial, as heaven is from earth, It is always in the 
singular number, indicating but one region: the various words 


68 These-points, Brucker has illustrated at great length, (Hist.Crit, Phi- 
losophiss; Vol. ii. particularly’ pp. 691697; 708707.) 
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by which the grave is signified, are, on the other hand, either 
singular or plural, as the case may require.” Such are the 
only traces we discover in the Greek version of the Penta- 
teuch ; and as this was the standard copy of the law with the 
Jews of Egypt, who could not read the Hebrew, it may be re- 
garded as an index of their opinions. The Septuagint trans- 
lation of the rest of the Old Testament was made at a later 
date. 


The apocryphal book, Ecclesiasticas, or the Wisdom of Je- 
sus the son of Sirach, is probably the next, in order -of time. 
It was originally composed in Palestine, 237 years, it is 
thought, before Christ; but we have only the Greek version, 
made in Egypt about a century afterwards.” So far as a sin- 
gle work can be relied on, as indicating the popular sentiments 
‘of the time, it goes to show that the Palestine Jews had about 
the same views as formerly, of the state of the dead. The au- 
thor speaks of ‘the depths of the belly of hades’; and, in a 
song of thanksgiving for deliverance, says, that in a recent 
‘scene of great personal danger, his ‘life drew near to Hades 
beneath.” It was from Hades that Elijah brought up the de- 
‘ceased son of the Shunamite woman, when he raised him from 
the dead.” This was the common receptacle of all the de- 
‘ceased ; ‘Fear not the sentence of death,’ says he; ‘remem- 
ber them that have been before thee, and that come after ; for 
this is the sentence of the Lord over all flesh. And why art 
thou against the pleasure of the Most High? ‘There is no in- 
quisition in Hades, whether thou have lived ten, or an hun- 
‘dred, or a thousand years.’ There, the dead remain in the 
same inactive condition as represented hy the old prophets : 
‘Who shall praise the Most High in Hades, instead of them 
which live and ‘give thanks? Thanksgiving perisheth from the 
‘dead, as from one that is nots the living and sound in heart 
shall praise the Lord. .. . For all things cannot be in men ; be- 
‘cause the sor of man is not immortal.’ * Weep for the dead,’ 
says he; ‘ for he hath lost the light ; and weep for the fool, 


6 Campbell’s Preliminary Dis. vi. Pt. ii. § 8, and Trommii Concordan- 
tie, Voce. DINU adyc, Pdvarog, wrpuc, nrguetor. 

™ For the dates of the Apocryphal books, and the countries in which 
‘they were written, &c., I depend on Eichhorn, (Einleitung in die apokry- 
phischen Schriften des A. Test.) and Horne, (Introduction, &c. vol. iv.) 
without consulting the older authors, such as Prideaux, &c. 

7 Ecclus, li. 5, 6. 7 xviii. 5. ® xii. 3,-4. ™ xvii, 27—30. 
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for he wanteth understanding. Make little weeping for the 
dead, for he is at rest ; but the life of the fool is worse than 
death.’ ‘When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance 
rest; and be comforted for him, when his spirit is departed 
from bim.’“® The author intimates no resurrection from this 
state, notwithstanding the very plan of his book must have led 
him repeatedly to introduce the subject, had he been acquaint- 
ed with it. And that he had no thought of a retribution in 
Hades, is evident, both from the tenor of the representations 
Just quoted, and from the circumstance that in his numerous 
descriptions of rewards and punishments, he speaks of such 
only as are experienced in this world, or in the hour of death, 
or in the fortune of one’s posterity.” As examples of Jewish 
phraseology in relation to the temporal judgments appointed to 
the wicked, it may be useful to notice some expressions he 
uses: the time of their punishment, whensoever it arrives, is 
called the day of vengeance ; they are reserved to the mighty 
day of their punishment; they are exhorted to think of the 
wrath that shall be at the end, and the time of vengeance, 
when the Lord shall turn away his face; the vengeance on 
the ungodly is fire and worms ; in the congregation of the un- 
godiy, a flame is kindled, and in a rebellious nation, wrath is 
set on fire; the congregation of the wicked is like tow wrap-- 
ped together, and the end of them is a flame of fire to destroy - 
them ; let the heathen nations be consumed by the rage of 
fire ; an evil tongue burneth as a flame of fire, and shall not 
be quenched; the lewd shall be a heritage to moths and 
worms ; they kindle a fire in their flesh ; a hot mind is as a 
burning fire, which will never be quenched, till it be consum- 
ed; a foolish father shall gnash his teeth in the end; in the 
day of death, the Lord rewarded a man according to his 
works,” &c. All these expressions, several of which bear a 
close affinity with some of the controverted figures in the New 
Testament, are here applied to the fortune of the wicked in 
this life, or to the circumstances of their death. 


@® Ecclus. xxii. 11. % xxxviil. 23. ; 

2 For his description of rewards and punishments, see i. 9—14; v. 6, 7; 
ix. 11, 12; xi. 26—28; xii. 6; xix. 2,3; xxi. 9, 10, (where ‘ the pit of hell, 
is literally ‘ the pit of hades,’) xxiii. 3, 11, 21-28; xxvii. 25—30; xxix. 9 
—13; xxxi. 10,11; xxxiv. 13—17; xxxv. 16—20; xxxix. 9—12, 26—30; 
xl. 5—15; xli. 6—13; xliv. 8—23; and the five chapters from xlv. to 1. 

78 Eeclus. v. 7; vii. 17; ix. 11,12; xi. 26; xii. 6; xvi.6; xix. 3; xviii. 245 
xxi. 9; xxiii, 16; xxviii. 22, 23; xxx. 9, 10; xxxvi. 9, 
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The first book of Esdras, and the book of Tobit, though 
their dates cannot be fixed with certainty, may be placed be- 
tween the years 230 and 150 before Christ. ‘The former ap- 
pears to have been written by a Jew of Egypt; and perhaps 
the latter was composed in the same country ; but pessibly in 
Palestine, possibly in Babylon. From neither, however, do 
we obtain any important materials for our present inquiry. 
The following passage in the book of Tobit may refer to the 
subject: having been vexed till he was weary of life, he says, 
in his prayer, ‘Command my spirit to be taken from me, that I 
may be dismissed, and become earth; for it is profitable for 
me to die rather than to live, because I have heard false re- 
proaches, and have much sorrow: command, therefore, that 1 
may now be delivered out of this distress, and go into the ev- 
erlasting place,’ meaning, perhaps, Hades. from several 
descants, which he introduces, on the rewards of piety, and 
the motives to virtue, it is evident that he did not trace the 
retributions of Heaven beyond the present life ; and it is prob- 
able, from his silence, that he had-no knowledge of a resurrec- 
tion. We may add, that, on other subjects, his book betrays 
the influence of Greek and oriental notions. 

It was within the period Jast marked out, (between the 
years 230 and 150 before Christ,) that the Septuagint Ver- 
sion of most, if not all, of the remaining [books of the Old 
Testament, was probably composed by different :individu- 
als among the Jews ef Egypt. The same remarks that we 
have made with regard te the version of the Pentateuch, may 
be repeated, with little modification, here : Sheol, in the origi- 
nal, is still translated by the corresponding Greek term, Hades 
—with one exception, however, where it is rendered death. 
Tt is indeed true, that six or seven ‘circumlocutions in the He- 
brew, are likewise contracted into that term; but in all these 
cases, the original reference to Sheol is too plain to be mis- 
taken ; as in the expressions, ‘ the stones of the pit,’ ‘ the gates 
of death,’ ‘ the pit,’ ‘the way of death.?® It would seem, al- 
so, that the translators had not yet become acquainted with the 
doctrine of a resurrection from the dead ; for, notwithstanding 
the liberties which they not unfrequently take with the text, 
they never favor that idea, even in those figurative passages 
the most likely to suggest it. On the contrary, they often give 
them a different turn. For reasons that will at once appear, 


9 Tobit iii. 6. © See Trommii Concordantie, voc. &dy¢ 
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_it isimportant to observe, that they use the compound Hebrew 
word Gekenna, or, as they spell it, Gavhenna, as the name of 
* the valley of Hinnom’; and another word, compounded in 
the same way, Gebenhinnom, to express. ‘ the valley of the 
son of Hinnom.’ * Aionios commonly occurs in those texts in 
which our authorized English version exhibits the word ever- 
lasting. 

It was within the same period, also, that the Jewish sects of 
Pharisces,. Sadducees, and Essenes, arose in Palestine; since 
the earliest notice of them is at about the year 150 before 
Christ, when they were already flourishing.“ The two for- 
mer were probably of native growth ; the last was, perhaps, a 
branch of the Jewish Therapeute of Egypt. Judging from 
the account of Josephus, our sole authority, they were, at 
present, divided only on three questions: the authority of tra- 
ditions, or the obligation barely of the written law; the doc- 
trine of fate, or that of free-will; and the social, secular life, 
or solitude and abstinence. ‘These are the only points of dis- 
tinction, mentioned by Josephus, in his statement of the pecu- 
liarities of those sects, such as they were at this time. At a 
later period, the Pharisees and Essenes. held the doctrine of 
immortality and future retribution ; while the Sadducees went 
so far, on the contrary, as to deny all surviving existence, and 
to say that there was neither angel nor spirit. But, as yet, it 
would seem that none of the sects had introduced their respec- 
tive innovations on this subject, and that they still retained the 
ancient views with regard to the state of the dead. Mattathi- 

_as, the Jewish leader, who evidently belonged with the Phari- 

sees, calls his sons around him, while dying, and proposes the 

hope of immortality, as an incentive to sacrifice their lives, if 
necessary, in defence of their religion ; but itis only an immor- 
tality of renown, not of future happiness, such as the occasion 
and the subject were so likely to suggest: ‘ Your bodies,’ says 
he, ‘ are mortal, and subject to fate ; but they receive a sort of 
immortality by the remembrance of what actions they have 


81 Josh. xviii. 16, 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxii. 6. See Universalist Exposi- 
tor, vol. ii, Art. xxxiv. pp. 355—359, : 

82 Joseph. Antiq. B. xiii. ch. v.9, is the earliest notice. Jahn, who is 
usually very careful and correct, says (Bib. Archeol. § 317,) that Josephus 
remarks, that even then they had existed for a great while. This is a mis- 
take: Josephus makes the remark when treating of the Jewish affairs, 
about A. D. 11. Antiq. B. xviii. ch. i. 2, 

83 Antiq. B. xiii. ch. v. 9, ch. x. 6. 
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done. And I would have you so in love with this immortality, 
that you may pursue after glory ; and that when you have un- 
dergone the greatest difficulties, you may not scruple for such 
things to lose your lives.’* Had he any idea of such an im- 
mortality as the Pharisees of a later period taught? The Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, appear, at this time, to have be- 
lieved that the ghosts of the deceased continued to exist; for 
when the princess Alexandra had put several to death, and 
threatened the rest, they ‘called on ber husband’s ghost for 
eommiseration of those already slain, and those in danger of 
it. Aristobulus, also, who was probably reckoned among 
the Sadducees, speaks of appeasing the ghosts of his murdered 
parent and brother.®* Such was the state of the sects, at this 
period, in Palestine: in Egypt, the distinction of Pharisees, 
_Sadducees, and Essenes, does not seem to have obtained ; 
though the generality of the Jews there, resembled the Phari- 
sees, and the Therapeute answered in many respects to the 
Essenes. 

Several of the apocryphal books, whose dates are altogether 
uncertain, may be introduced in this place, with a notice of the 
little they contain, that falls within the scope of our purpose. 
The History of Susannah, and the book of Baruch, were of 
Greek, probably Egyptian, original ; and perhaps likewise the 
book of Judith, Bel and the Dragon, and the Song of the Three 
Children. They afford no direct allusion to the state of the 
dead, except in two or three passages. ‘The three worthies 
are represented as giving thanks to God, after their miraculous 
preservation in the fiery furnace: ‘ Bless ye the Lord ; praise 
and exalt him above all, forever ; for he hath delivered us 
from Hades, and saved us from the hand ef death’: ® he had 
rescued them from a most imminent death, and prevented them 
from going down to Hades. ‘The dead,” says Baruch, ‘that’ 
are in Hades, whose spirit is taken from their carcasses, will 
' give unto the Lord neither praise nor righteousness’; and 
he says that the Israelites, while oppressed and dejected in the 
Babylonish captivity, were ‘counted with them that are in 
Hades’: expressions, which imply the inactive and languid 
state of the dead. Several traces of the Greek notions on oth- 
er topics, we pass over. It is worthy of remark, that the 


_ St Antiq. B. xii. ch. vi. 3, 8 Antiq. B. xiii. ch. xvi. 2, 3. 86 An- 
tiq. B. xiii. ch, xi. 3. 8’ Song of the Three Children, 66. 88 Ba- 
ruch ii, 17, ® do. iii. 11. 
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metaphor of fire is repeatedly used to signify temporal judg- 
ments or trials. ‘The destruction of Babylon is thus predict- 
ed: ‘ fire shall come down upon ber from the Everlasting, long 
to endure.’ The several hardships which Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob sustained, are called their ‘trial in the fire.’ Re- 
Joicing in her victory over the Assyrians, Judith says, ‘ Wo 
unto the nations that rise up against my kindred! the Lord 
almighty will punish them in a day of judgment, putting fire 
and worms in their flesh ; and they shall feel and weep for- 
ever.’ ° ‘These expressions, compared with those we have 
quoted from Ecclesiasticus, show the peculiar character of the 
Jewish phraseology. 


150 B. C. — 100 B. C. — In this period, the two books of 
Maccabees are supposed to have been written. The former 
does not allude to a future state; and places the motives to 
faithfulness, as well as its rewards, in the fortune of the pres- 
ent life, especially in an honorable reputation, that shall de- 
scend to succeeding ages.°? But the second book, the work 
of some Egyptian Jews, marks a new era in the history of our 
subject : It recognizes the doctrine of future retribution, and 
of a resurrection from the dead. As its plan, however, is his- 
torical, these topics are only introduced incidentally in the 
course of the narrative, without an attempt at a full delinea- 
tion ; but the views of the authors, (for the history is fabulous,) 
may be gathered, with sufficient perspicuity, from the language 
which they ascribe to their heroes. Of seven Jewish brethren, 
pat to death for their religion, by the Syrian king, the second 
says to the tyrant, ‘ Thou, liked fury, takest us out of the pres- 
ent life; but the King of the world shall raise us up, who have 
died for his laws, unto everlasting renewal of life.’ The 
fourth, in his sufferings, says, ‘It is good, being put to death 
by men, to look for hope from God, to be raised up again by 
him ; as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.’ The 
sixth is exhorted by the weeping mother, who is herself about 
to suffer death, to meet his doom courageously : ‘ Doubtless,’ 
says she, ‘the Creator of the world, who formed the race of 
man, and devised the beginning of all things, will also, in mer- 
cy, give you breath and life again, as ye now regard not your- 
selves, for his laws’ sake.... Fear not this tormentor ; but be 
worthy of thy brethren, and submit to death, that I may re- 


90 Baruch iv. 35. Judith viii. 26, 27. 9 do. xvi. 17. 
% 1 Mace. ii. 50—64, iii. 7, vi. 44, vii, 41, 42, ix. 10, 11. 
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ceive thee again, in mercy, with thy brethren.’ The son then 
turns to the tyrant, and says, ‘Our brethren, who have now 
suffered a short pain, are dead under God’s covenant of per- 
petual life.’ ** On another occasion, a Jewish elder, who had 
thrown himself from a high tower into the midst of the besieg- 
ers, and rent open his body in the fall, ‘ plucked out his bow- 
els, and taking them in both his hands, he cast them upon the 
throng, and calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to restore 
him those again, be thus died.’* Of course, it was the same 
body, with all its parts, that was to be restored. Here, then, 
we have at length found the hope, plainly expressed, (as it al- 
ways is, when strongly felt,) of a future resurrection, for those 
at least who died in defence of the law. It seems, indeed, 
that this resurrection was not to be universal. The impious 
tyrant is reminded, on the other hand, that for him there will 
be no resurrection to life; and even the mother encourages 
her son to expect a renewal of breath and life, on condition 
only of devoting himself; and on this ground alone does she 
hope to receive him again, with his martyred brethren. From 
another passage, it appears, that the Jewish soldiers who, in 
seasons of persecution, fell in battle for their country, might 
expect a resurrection; but, then, it was requisite, in order 
either to secure them that privilege, or else to obtain for them 
present comfort, (which of these objects is not distinctly stat- 
ed,) — it was requisite that the survivors should pray for them, 
and make an offering for their transgression, that they might 
be delivered from their ‘sin.%* Such is the broken sketch, 
which this book affords, of the doctrine of a resurrection. We 
must remember that its tenets ean, with certainty, be attributed 
only to the Egyptian Jews. As to the divine retribution, the 
authors would seem, from the tenor of their appeals, to have 
thought that, in the general course of human experience, it 
was executed in this life. But in extraordinary cases, they 
carry it forward into the future state: the great reward, par- 
ticularly of an heroic death in behalf of the law, was, an ulti- 
mate reanimation of the body ; the future punishment of im- 
pious and cruel monsters, was, so far as we can discover, ouly 
a denial of that favor; in which case, they would remain for- 
ever in Hades.” 


2 Mace. vii. 9, 14, 23, 29, 36. % do. xiv. 46. 

% do. xii, 34d—45, 

87 It appears, from 2 Mace. vi. 23, that Hades, (here translated the grave, 
in our common version,) was still considered as the common receptacle of 
the dead, to which those who were afterwards to rise, descended, as well as 
others, at their decease. 
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90 B. C.— A. D. 1.—To this time belongs the Wisdom 
of Solomon, so called, which, like several of the works last no- 
ticed, came from the Egyptian school. It was the production 
of some Jew, probabiy a native of Alexandria, and evidently a 
devotee of the Greek philosophy which there flourished. This 
he combines with the ancient doctrine of his own people, after 
the manner of the Eclectic sect; and so forms an accommoda- 
tion of the two systems. The precise time at which the book 
was written, is uncertain ; some bringing it down to the close 
of this century, some carrying it back towards the beginning, 
and others choosing to place it nearer the middle. On ac- 
count of the peculiar character of its speculations, the want of © 
systematic arrangement, and the mixture of ancient opinions 
with the later, it is very difficult to present, or even to con- 
ceive, a definite idea of the views it was intended to exhibit of 
the future state. One thing, however, is manifest: the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments after death, is here taught 
more fully than in the second of Maccabees. Still, the author 
seems to have admitted no resurrection of the body : an idea, 
which indeed would not have accorded well with his Platonic 
notions. He recognizes Hades as the place of the dead; % 
and, for all that appears, as their perpetual abode. There, the 
righteous rest in peace, and enjoy immortality, judging the na- 
tions, and having dominion over the people. ‘The Lord shall 
give them a glorious kingdom and a beautiful crown. When 
the godly die, their hope is full of the immortality reserved for 
them ; but the wicked have no hope nor comfort in the day of 
- their trial. They are called to give in the account of their 
sins ; and they come with fear. They behold, in terror and 
hopeless regret, the righteous whom they had scorned on earth. 
Their habitation is in darkness, of which, the night that once 
fell on the Egyptians, is but a figure. .The Almighty, in his 
wrath, shall turn all the elements against them ; thunder-bolts 
from on high, and hailstones shall be discharged upon them ; 
the sea shall rage against them, and a mighty wind blow them 
away.’ Such is the difference in the future conditions of the 
two classes of mankind. The author, however, does not ap- 
pear to have become so thoroughly imbued with his new doc- 
trine, as to free himself altogether from the sentiments and 
phraseology of former ages. Sometimes he refers the whole 
plan of retribution to another life, and draws from thence the 
leading motives for our guidance in the present. Sometimes 


9 Wisdom i. 14; ii. 1, especially xvi. 15 ; xvii. 14. 
9 Wisdom xviii. 21, and chapters i.—v. 
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again, especially when surveying the Old Testament history, 
he expatiates ouly on the rewards of piety in the favors of this 
life, and a glorious renown ; and illustrates the evil of trans- 
gression, by the temporal judgments executed on offenders.’ 
The Egyptians, in the time of the plagues, were ‘ judged in 
wrath and tormented’; the extirpation of the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites was ‘a judgment worthy of God,’ in which they suf- 
fered ‘the extremity of damnation.’ * 

As related to these phrases, we may here introduce the only 
particular, requiring our notice, in another Jewish work, sup- 
posed to have been written about the Christian era: the apoch- 
ryphal addition to the Book of Esther. The ‘ day of judgment’ 
is used for the time when God awards to men the retributions 
of his providence. In the signal avenging the Jews under king 
Ahasuerus, it is said that their case and that of their heathen 
foes ‘came at the hour and time and day of judgment before 
God, among all nations ; and so God remembered his people, 
and justified his inheritance.’ * 


To sum up the whole: from the Babylonish captivity to the 
end of the Old Testament, there is no proof that the Jews had 
altered their opinion concerning the future state, nor do we 
find an indication of such a change, for a long while after their 
subjection to the Greeks. Even when the sects of Pharisees, 
Sadducees and Essenes had existed some time in Palestine, it is 
probable that they all retained the former views on this subject. 
Between the years 150 and 100 before Christ, we meet with 
the first avowed belief in a resurrection from the dead, and in 
a future retribution ; but this is among the Egyptian Jews. In 
the century preceding the Saviour’s birth, we find the latter 
opinion more fully developed, by a writer of the same school. 
There is no direct proof, however, that in Palestine it existed 
at all, during this period ; but’we must anticipate so far as to re- 
mark, thatit is probable, from the state of the case, as we shall 
find it to have existed soon afterwards, that the Pharisees and 
Essenes began, at least, to favor that opinion, before the Chris- 
tian era. 

The various expressions which we have adduced from the 
Jewish productions of this period, and which manifestly belong 
with the controverted phrases of the New Testament, are ha- 
bitually applied to the events of time. In the only instances 
in which Gehenna and its compound forms occur, nothing is 


109 See chapters viii. x—wii. xvi. xvii. Mdowxk O's exit, 26; S7%e 
* Apocryphal Esther x. 11, 12. 
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meant but simply the valley of Hinnom, a deep channel under 
the southern wall of Jerusalem. Fire appears to have been a 
favorite metaphor to represent temporal judgments and _afflic- 
tions; but we do not find it used in connexion with the idea 
of future sufferings. 


IV. From the Birth of Christ, to the Destruction of Jerusalem: From 
A. D.1, to A. D. 70. 


During the first century of the Christian era, the opinions 
of the Jews, especially those of Palestine, seem to have been 
in a state of rapid transition from the ancient standard to a 
mixture, peculiar to themselves, of Judaism, Greek and Orien- 
tal philosophy, and mysticism. The Cabbalistic jargon had 
been introduced, and the practice of allegorical interpretation 
was already common. Both of these whimsical schemes, so 
productive of innovation, were received from the Egyptian 
Jews, with whom those of Palestine, notwithstanding a long- 
cherished jealousy, maintained a freer intercourse than former- 
ly ; the natural consequences of which, are too evident to need 
illustration.? 

The only authorities for their sentiments, in this period, 
are the works of Philo Judeus, the New Testament, and Jo- 
sephus. The Targum of Onkelos and that of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, which many of the learned have placed, on the strength 
merely of Jewish traditions, at or near the Christian: era, are 
now generally supposed by the best critics to have been the 
productions of the third century.* With regard to that of 
Onkelos, the question is wholly indifferent here, since it con- 
tains nothing relative to our subject. But the Targum of Jon- 
athan Ben Uzziel presents some views of the future state that 
are not recognized in the unquestioned remains of this age, 
and that indicate a more advanced period in the development 
of the doctrine. There are several other Jewish works which 
the Rabbins sometimes ascribe to this century, such as the 
Pirke, Rabboth, Medraschim, §c.; but which the learned 
generally account of no authority, since some of them are 
much interpolated, and the earliest appear to have been com- 
posed as late as the end of the second, or beginning of the 


3 Bruckeri Hist. Crit. Philosophie, Vol. ii. pp. 813, 814. Buhle, Lehr- 
‘Such der Geschichte der Philosophie, § 514,515. Band 4. S. 144—147. 

4 See Univ. Expositor, Vol. ii. p. 368. Notwithstandiag Gesenius advo- 
cates the earlier date of these Targums, | see that other German critics 
continue to assign them toa later. See Kuinoel in Johan. p. 109, Lips, 
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third, century.© The few cotemporary writers among the 
Greeks and Romans, who allude to the affairs of the Jews at 
this time, give us no information with regard to their senti- 
ments on the point in question. We confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to the three authorities mentioned. 

Philo was a learned and philosophical Jew of Alexandria, 
who wrote between A. D. 1, and A. D. 40. His speculations 
are to be ranked, of course, among those of the Jews in Egypt, 
particularly among those of the more refined and studious class 
in that country, rather than of the common people. The New 
Testament furnishes but few statements of the doctrine of the 
Jews on our subject; the notices, however, it does afford, re- 
late to the opinions entertained in Palestine. Josephus, who 
was intimately acquainted with all the affairs of his country- 
men, and whose object was, to give a full and definite account, 
professes to state the tenets of the several sects in Palestine ; 
and his statements may be regarded as a true exhibition, the 
best we can obtain, of the popular views there received. 
Whenever he introduces our subject in the speeches which he 
ascribes to different individuals, we may suppose him to rep- 
resent the manner in which it was usually treated by persons 
of their rank in life. He was a moderate Pharisee, and wrote 
between A. D. 74 and A. D. 100. His genuine works are, 
the Antiquities of the Jews, the Jewish War, his Life, and two 
books against Apion. The Discourse concerning Hades, af- 
fixed to Whiston’s edition of Josephus, is the production of 
some Christian writer, commonly thought to be Caius or Hip- 
polytus, of the third century.® A tract, Concerning the Mac- 
cabees, is also inserted in some editions ; but this is likewise 
spurious, and supposed to belong to a Christian author.’ 


It seemed advisable on entering this period, the most im- 


§ Mr. Whitman (Letters to a Universalist, pp. 177, 178,) quotes Medrasch 
Tillium, Pirke Eliezer, Beraschith Rabba, and Maase Thora, as evidence 
for Jewish usages in the time of Christ. For the reasons mentioned above, 
these works are of no authority. (See Wolfii Bibliotheca Heb. Vol. i. pp. 
173, 174, 349; ii. 841; iv. 1032. De Wette, Opuscula Theolog. pp. 58, 100. 
Jahn’s Heb. Commonwealth, Appendix, pp. 523,567.) Mr. Whitman also 
quotes Jonathan’s Targum on Canticles and Job. Jonathan has no Targum 
on these books. 

° This piece is sometimes entitled, ‘Concerning the Universe,’ and ‘ Con- 
cerning the Cause of the Universe,’ and ‘ Concerning the Universal Cause,’ 
&c. See Photii Biblioth. Cod. xlviii. and the quotation from Fabricius De 
Josepho et ejus Scriptis, § viii. in Hudson’s edition of Josephus; and Du- 
pin’s Bibliotheca Patrum, Art. Caius and Hippolytus. 

7 See Edit. Opp. Joseph. a Hudson. Pref. This tract is sometimes call- 
ed The Fourth Book of Maccabees. See Horne’s Introduction, &c. Vol. 
iv. p. 220. Edit. Philadelphia. 
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portant of all, to apprize the reader of the general tendency of 
the Jewish doctrines at large; and to guard against mistakes 
in the development of our particular subject, by carefully dis- 
tinguishing the genuine authorities from the false, and by stat- 
ing the precise bearing which they have on the point in 
view. We now proceed with the traces of opinions concern- 
ing the future state, first among the Jews of Egypt, (since it 
was with them that we closed the preceding period,) and then 
among those of Palestine. 


1. Egyptian Jews; A. D. 1, -—A. D. 40.—Philo says, 
that the soul survives the body; that it is of a divine nature, 
and of endless duration.® When the virtuous die, who have 
despised the present life, and purified their minds by heavenly 
contemplation, their souls ascend into the upper air, or firma- 
ment, above material objects, towards the Creator. Released 
from the thraldom of their bodies, they there enjoy immortali- 
ty, and live forever, free from old age, having exchanged the 
mortal state for the incorruptible.? On the other hand, when 
the wicked die, corrupted by vice, or absorbed in the cares of 
this life, death is but the beginning of their punishment. Their 
souls are cast down into the depths of Tartarus, in profound 
darkness.!° ‘This is the reign of the impious, shut in by deep- 
est night and perpetual gloom, and filled with all kinds of sha- 
dows and apparitions.1' Here they live, forever dying, con- 
demned to a sort of immortal and interminable death. Extinc- 
tion of their being is not permitted, lest their pains should end. 

-They are tormented with the sense of immediate woe ; and 
as their actual sufferings are inadequate, a fearful apprehension 
of coming evils, administers, like an inexhaustible fountain, 
a constant supply of anguish. All hope has utterly perished 
from their thought.’” , 

Philo speaks of no day of judgment, or formel arraignment 
and trial, hereafter; and it is evident that he holds no resur- 
rection of the body. This, indeed, his Platonic notions 
would have led him to regard as an incumbrance to the soul. 
The future punishment, or condition, of the wicked, he never 
represents by fire, either in literal or figurative Janguage.'8 


8 Philo De Mundi Opific. Yom. i. p. 15. Edit. Mangey. ® De Profu- 
gis. Tom. i. pp. 554, 555. De Joseph. Tom. ii. p. 78. 1° De Premiis, et 
Penis, Tom. ii. p. 419. De Execrationibus, Tom. ii. p. 433. . i Quod a 
Deo mittantur Somnia. lib. iii. Tom. i. p. 676. 2 De Posteritate Caini, 
Tom. i. p. 233. De Premis et Peniis, Tom. ii. pp. 419, 420. a 

18 Eichhorn (Einleitung indie apokryph.S. &c. 180,) says, that Philo, in 
one passage, (viz. De Vita Mosis, Tom. ii. p. 95,) speaks of a fearful judg- 
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Their sufferings are those of the mind, rather than the effect 
of external causes, though aggravated, perhaps, by the hid- 
eousness of their situation. Gehenna does not occur in his 
works. His favorite epithet for eternal, or endless, is aidios ; 
which, with some other words, signifying immortal, intermin- 
able, &c., he applies to future misery. So far as we have 
observed, atonios is never so applied, though some of its com- 
pounds are used in two or three instances,'* with reference to 
that subject. This latter epithet is sometimes connected with 
the name of God ; but there he defines it to mean continual, 
rather than endless.!° In other cases, again, it is applied to 
the affairs of this world; and sometimes it would appear to be 
merely emphatic, or, as the grammarians say, intensive.’ 

Such are the direct and constituent facts, from which we 
are to judge of the opinions and phraseology of the Egyptian 
Jews, at this time, concerning the future state. 


2. The Jews of Palestine — A. D. 1,2.— Among these, 
the earliest trace that we discover of the doctrine, either of 
future reward or punishment, is at the first or second year of 
the Christian era. ‘Two eminent men at Jerusalem, who ap- 
pear to have been Pharisees, took the occasion of Herod’s 
sickness to destroy an image which that tyrant had placed 
over the gate of the temple ; and Josephus says that they ex- 
cited the people to aid the work, telling them that ‘if any 
danger should arise, it was glorious to die for their country’s 
Jaw ; because the souls of such as came to this end, were im- 
mortal, and the everlasting [aiontos,] enjoyment of happiness 
awaited them; while the ignoble, who were ignorant of wis- 
dom, and had not learned to regard their souls, preferred a 
death by sickness, to one endured for the sake of virtue.’ 
When they were afterwards arraigned, and asked how they 
could be so joyful under their sentence, they are said to have 
replied, that it was ‘ because they should enjoy greater happi- 
ness after death.’ Such are the motives which Josephus 
attributes to them. It is true, that in another work which he 


ment-day for the wicked after death, when the elements, air, fire, and wa- 
ter, shall combine against them. But this is a mistake; Philois here de- 
scribing the judgment and plagues inflicted on the living Egyptians in the 
time of Moses. 

4 Philo. Tom. ii. p. 419,420. 8 Tom. i. p. 342. 6 Tom. ii. p. 667. 

" Josephus, Jewish War, B.i. ch. xxiii. 2,3. In quoting Josephus, I 
shall follow, as closely asI can, the original text, The reader may com- 
pare Whiston’s translation, which is not exact, nor always true to the 
meaning, by consulting the places referred to. 
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wrote at a later period, with better information, and with great- 
er accuracy, he relates these circumstances at large, repeats 
the language of the two patriots, but omits the particular sen- 
timents we have here quoted.!® Whether this omission was 
accidental or designed, it would be in vain to inquire, as it 
would be impossible to determine. 

A. D. 11.— A. D. 70. — It is when treating of the Jew- 
ish affairs at the former of these dates, that Josephus introdu- 
ces his full and labored account of the religious sects in Pal- 
estine. But as it is evident that he describes them partly 
from his own personal acquaintance with them in the latter 
years of their nation, we may refer his statementto the whole 
of the period now designated. He says that the Pharisees 
(of whom he was one,) held that souls possess an immortal 
vigor, — that all souls are incorruptible ; and that, wnder the 
earth, there are rewards and punishments for them, according- 
ly as they have been virtuous or vicious in the present life ; 
that only the good have the privilege of passing into other 
bodies, and living again; but that the souls of the bad are al- 
lotted to an eternal prison, [atidios eirgmos,] and punished 
with eternal retribution, [aidios timoria.| Such was the doc- 
trine of the Pharisees, who were by far the most numerous 
sect, and who alone had much influence with the populace. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, who were few in number, 
belonging to the first families, and destitute of zeal, as well as 
unpopular, believed that the soul perished with the body, de- 
-nying that it survived, and rejecting the doctrine of punish- 
ments and rewards in Hades. ‘The Essenes, amounting only 
to four thousand, lived in deserts, shut out from the intercourse 
of the world. They taught that souls come forth out of the 
rarest and most subtile air, and are drawn, by a certain natu- 
ral attraction, into our [earthly] bodies, where they are shut 
up as ina prison. Though the body perishes, the soul is im- 
mortal, and continues forever. When set free from the bonds 
of the flesh, it rejoices, as being released from long bondage, 
and mounts aloft. Like the Greeks, the Essenes believed 
that good souls have their abode beyond the ocean, in a place 
oppressed neither with storms nor with heat, but refreshed by 
gentle zephyrs that breathe continually from the sea; while 
the souls of the bad are sent to a dark and tempestuous cav- 
ern, full of incessant punishments, [adialeiptos timoria. | © 


18 Joseph. Antiq. B. xvii. ch. vi. 2, 3. 19 Antiq. B. xviii. ch. 1.2—6, 
and Jewish War, B. ii. ch. viii. 2—14. 
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A. D. 32.— A. D. 63.—To this time belong the few 


statements and references which we find in the New Testa- 
ment: ‘ The Sadducees. .. say that there is no resurrection ; * 
or, as Dr. Campbell chooses to render it, ‘ no future life.’ The 
scribes or Pharisees, on the other hand, approved our Sa~ 
viour’s vindication of that doctrine.” ‘The Sadduces say 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; but the 
Pharisees confess both.’#! St. Paul, in his defence before 
Felix, says, with reference to his Jewish persecutors, who, no 
doubt, were Pharisees, ‘ f have hope towards God, which they 
themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust :’ *? meaning, perhaps, that the 
Jews allowed a resurrection, and that he extended it both to 
the just and unjust. It would seem, too, from the facts al- 
ready presented, that, in these passages, resurrection [anasta- 
sis,] is to be taken, not exclusively, in the peculiar Christian 
sense of that term, but as embracing, within the range of its 
signification, what Josephus calls ‘a passing into other bodies, 
and living again.’ Such are the notices which the New Tes- 
tament affords of the opinions both of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees concerning the future state. The Essenes, shut out 
from the rest of the world, can have had little influence on 
the community at large ; and they are neither mentioned, vor, 
so far as we can discover, alluded to, by our Saviour and his 
apostles. 

A. D. 67.—To return to Josephus: When he and his 
associates lay concealed in the cavern at Jotapata, it was pro- 
posed to kill themselves, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the Romans. ‘To dissuade them from such an act, he ad- 
dressed them; and, among other considerations, introduced 
that of future rewards and punishments. In this part of his 
speech, we may see how a moderate and well informed Phar- 
isee of that time would urge the subject on his hearers: ‘ The 
bodies of all men,’ says he, ‘are mortal and created of cor- 
ruptible matter; but the soul is immortal, endures forever, 
and is a portion of the divinity, inhabiting our bodies ...... 
Do you not know, that those who go out of life according to 
the law of nature, and who return the faculty received from 
God, when he who lent it is poten to require it again, enjoy 
everlasting [atontos,] renown? that their houses and their pos- 
terity are sure? that pure and obedient souls survive, inherit- 


°° Matt. xxii. 23-34, comp. Mark xii. 1S—28. Luke xx. 27—89. 
| Acts xxiii. 8. * Acts xxiy. 15. 
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ing a most holy place in heaven; from which, in the revolu- 
tion of ages, they are again sent into pure bodies? but that the 
souls of those who have raised their hands against themselves, 
are received into the darkest part of Hades; and that God, 
their father, punishes, in their posterity, the crime of those 
who injure either [body or soul,]?’ 2 Here we find a mix- 
ture of the ancient doctrine of a just providence in this world, 
with the modern notion of a future retribution. 

A. D. 73.— After the destruction of Jerusalem, Eleazer, 
who belonged to a branch of the Pharisees, maintained the 
fortress of Massada against the Romans, till he and his little 
band were reduced to the last extremity. Resolving, at 
length, on a desperate act, he sought to encourage his men, 
when all other motives had failed, by addressing them ‘ on the 
immortality of the soul.’ Death, says he, ‘ gives our souls 
their liberty, and removes them into their own place of purity, 
where they are insensible of all pain. While souls are tied 
down to a mortal body, they are partakers of its miseries, and 
indeed are themselves dead ; for the union of what is divine to 
what is mortal, is repugnant... , But when they are freed from 
that weight which is connected with them, and which draws 
them down to earth, they obtain their own proper place, and 
partake of that blessed power and those abilities which are 
then incapable of being hindered in their operations.’ ** 

We may here subjoin the statement which, ata later period, 
Josephus gave of the Jewish doctrine of rewards, while de- 
fending the character and sentiments of his nation, against 
Apion, the Greek: ‘Now, the reward of those who adhere 
to the law in all things, is not silver, or gold, or a crown of 
olive, &c. ; but such are conscious of a testimony within them- 
selves. They believe, what our lawgiver, [Moses,] has pre- 
dicted, and what God himself has abundantly confirmed, that 
as for those who constantly observe the law, and, if need be, 
cheerfully die for it, God has granted them to come into be- 
ing again, and in the revolution of things, to receive a better 
life.’ 8 


All the notices which Josephus has left us on our subject, 
and indeed all the testimonies of competent witnesses of this 
age, have now been produced. It is unnecessary to sum up 
the account of the sects in Palestine, since their respective 
opinions have been so carefully exhibited. A distinction will 


3 Josephus, Jewish War, B. iii. ch. viii. 5. 24 Jewish War, B. vii. ch. 
viii. 7. % Josephus against Apion, B. ii. 31. 
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be readily perceived between them and the Jews of Egypt: 
among the former, the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, seems to have been of very recent introcuction ; among 
the latter, of longer standing. It is important to observe, how- 
ever, that in neither country do we find it connected with the 
peculiar representations, or expressed in the peculiar phrase- 
ology, which distinguishes the controverted texts in the New 
Testament. With many of these passages, it has no coinci- 
dence; so that it would not be suggested by their language. 
On the contrary, we have seen, in a former period, that the 
larger part of the expressions in question, were then habitually 
applied, by the Jews, to the judgments and afflictions of this 
world. What we have said of Philo, may be repeated of Jo- 
sephus : we discover in him no traces of a belief in a general 
judgment-day, hereafter, nor in a future hell of fire. He does 
not use the word Gehenna. ‘The fire which burned on the al- 
tar of the temple at Jerusalem, he calls unquenchable, [asbes- 
tos.]*® He frequently speaks of the appearing and presence 
[epiphaneia and parousia,] of God, on remarkable manifes- 
tations of the divine agency.” Aidios is the word which he 
commonly uses for eternal. ions frequently occurs; and 
he generally applies it to the affairs of the present life. Thus, 
he speaks of the everlasting [azonios,] name which the patri- 
archs left behind them ; of the everlasting [azonios,] glory of 
the Jewish nation and heroes; of the everlasting [avonvos,] 
reputation of Herod; of the everlasting [aiontos,] memorial 
which he erected ; of the everlasting [aionios,] worship in the 
temple of Jerusalem ; of the everlasting [atonios,] imprison- 
ment to which John, the tyrant, was condemned by the Ro- 
mans, &c.*8 


We intended to advert to the progress of the doctrine among 
the Jews, during the two next centuries ; but we have already 
protracted this article to an extraordinary length, and over- 
passed the bounds allotted to the present volume of our work. 
Suffice it to say, that after the ruin of their city and nation, 
their views and their usages seem to have undergone an im- 
mediate and rapid innovation; and that as early, at least, as 
the beginning of the third century, their doctrine of future re- 
tribution had become developed in a different form than we 
have hitherto discovered. i. 3. 


*6 Jewish War, B. ii. ch. xvii. 6. 7, Antiq. B. i. ch. xvi. 3, B. ii. ch. 
xvi. 2, B. viii. ch. iv. 4, B. xviii. ch. viii. 6. 

* Antiq. B. i. ch. xili. 4, B. iv. ch. vi. 5, B. xii. ch. vii. 3, B. xv. ch. x. 5, 
andch. xi, 1. Jewish War, B. vi. ch. ii. 1, B. vi. chyix, 4. 
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